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ue n u THE name of the republic might 
ſurvive the fall of Antony, but its conſtitution was | 
finally extinguiſhed. After the victory of Actium, 
to uſe the words of a profound and elegant hiſto- 
rian , © the fate of the Roman world depended 
on the will of Octavius, ſurnamed Ceſar, by his 
. - uncle's adoption. The conqueror was at "the head 
of forty-four veteran legions, conſcious of their 
own ſtrength, and the weakneſs of the government, . 
habituated during twenty years civil war to every 
act of blood and violence, and paſſionately de- 
voted to the houſe of Cæſar, from whence alone 
they had received, and expected, the moſt laviſh 
rewards. The. provinces, long oppreſſed by the 
- miniſters of the republic, ' ſighed for the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon, who would be the maſter, - 
not. the accomplice, of thoſe petty tyrants. The 
people of Rome, viewing with a ſecret - pleaſure 
_ the: humiliation of the ariſtocracy, demanded only 
bread and public ſhows, and were ſupplied with 
both by the liberal hand of Octavius. The rich 
and polite Italians, who had almoſt univerſally 
LS an the philoſophy of Epicurus, Sn ths: 
| * Gibbon, 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 3 
preſent bleſſings of eaſe and tranquillity, and ſuf- 
fered not the pleaſing dream to be interrupted: by 
the memory of | their old - tumultuous... freedom. 
With its power the ſenate had loſt its dignity; 
many of the moſt noble families were extinct; the 
 republicags of ſpirit, and ability had periſhed in 
the field of battle, or in the proſcription. The 
door of the aſſembiy had been defignedly left 
| _ for a mixed multitude of more than a thou 
land perſons, who reflected diſrace upon their 
rank, inſtead of deriving honour from it; ſoldiers, 
ſtrangers, and half barbarians, had been indiſcri. 
minately introduced by Julius Cæſar; and after 
Feet, gend een wer on g Nn can = 
aun and more ſcandalous. 
- Yet; if we can credit the teſtimony of Dion Cadus 
| as conqueror heſitated to impoſe” that yoke which 
the degenerate Romans were impatient to receive. 
The reſignation of Sylla had been rewarded. 
peaceful and natural death; hte OC nk Fi 
riſhed by the hands of thoſe on whom he had la- 
 viſhed/wealth and honours,” The celebrated conſul- 
tation with Agrippa and Mæcenas, who directed the 
councils, and ſhared the confidence of Octavius, may 
ſuſely be queſtioned; and even if the artificial cha- 
racter of the latter juſtifies the doubtful narrative, it 
is not probable that a debate of fo delicate a nature 
ever OTTER beyond the walls of the cabinet in 
B 2 | which 
* 
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wich it was condudted; „e anal nh 


furniſhed a copious ſubject to ſucceeding hiftorians 3 
and the different diſpoſitions of the rival ſtateſmen 
may belt be linear by a revion of the arguments 
they are ſuppoſed to have adopted. 

q Matcus e Arp fon av obus heb 
and ſtation, had been raiſed by perſonal merit to the 


firſt honours of the ſtate; and bad mini diftin 


guiſhed himſelf as a brave and ſkilful commander. 
The defeats of Sextus Pompey, and Antony, though 


d attributed by the voice of flattery to the auſpicious 


ce of Octavius, were in ſecret acknowledged as 


| the effects of the courage and conduct of Agrippa. | 


8 to vain diſtinctions, his magnanimous ſpirit 


had rejected the proffered honours of the triumph, - 


and he courted fame. alone by the purity or luſtre of 
his actions. In an eloquent diſcourſe he is repre- 


ſented as deploring the inevitable miſchiefs of de- 


ſpotiſm, which fettered and enfeebled the human 
mind; and as deſcribing the happineſs and glory 
which the Romans had enjoyed and attained under 
the conſular government. He reminded Octavius of 


his duty to the ſenate and the people, and the re- 


ſpect that he had proſeſſed for their mutual rights, 
while he purſued in arms the affaſſins of his uncle. 
He warned him of the reproaches he muſt incur, if 


he ſhould appear to have concealed his ambition 


under the pretence of indulging * : 


£7 
„ 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 8 
and the odium that muſt attend his open violaton 
of the conſtitution of his country. He inſinuated 
the danger that muſt ariſe from his preſuming to en- 
ſlave a people, who had not only been accuſtomed 

to freedom, but to the dominion of all the ſurround- 
ing nations; the difficulties that muſt preſent them- 
ſelves in the adminiſtration of ſo great an empire: 

the thorns that are for ever faſtened in the pillows of 
kings; and the fatal effects which might be expected 
from the ambition or reſentment of thoſe who aſpired 
to the ſame power, or beheld with indignation the 
ſubverſion of the commonwealth; and whoſe courage, 
in every attempt againſt his perſon, would be extolled 
as a noble effort een to reſtore the freedom 
of their country. _ Io . 
Thhe illuſtrious extraction of Caius Cilnius Me- 5 
cenas was derived from the ancient kings of Hetru- 
ria; but his own policy or moderation ever confined 
him within the modeſt rank of the equeſtrian order v 
and his addreſs had acquired the eſteem, without 

alarming the jealouſy, of his powerful protector. 
He appears prudently to haye declined the dignity 
of office, and the adminiſtration of provinces ;' and 
rather wiſhed to be conſidered as the private friend, 
than the public miniſter of Octavius. The ſtains. 
which might have been affixed to a life of luxurious 
| indolence or amorous activity, have been effaced by 


. I OE and his encouragement of the 
| By ES n 
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learned; and at the diſtance of eighteen (SL 
his very name is ftill expreſſive of a liberal patron, 
More zealous for the immediate intereſts, than the 
future glory of his prince, he deſcribed the empire 
as labouring under its own weight, and requiring the 
authority of a chief, who might be aided, not con- 
trouled, by the counſels of thoſe who were qualified 
to ſerve him; he obſerved that the period was no 
more in which the republic could rely on the virtue 
and forbearance of her moſt diſtinguiſned citizens; 
and that to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of a free and 
equal commonwealth, would only ſubject it to th 
rage of civil diſcord, from the ambition of a variety | 
of rival pretenders; he enforced, and he was liſtened 
to with profound attention, the ſafety of Octavius 
himſelf; which could only be affured by retaining 
the power he had acquired; and that the moment 
he deſcended into the rank of a private citizen, he 
would be expoſed to the implacable revenge of the 
_ deſcendants of thoſe whom he had been N ö 


 » Jactifice to his own preſervation. 


It is not difficult to conjecture to whoſe counſels” 
the preference was given. The advice of Mæcenas 
was approved and adopted. Yet it was determined 
to deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, 
and to yenerate the name, but eradicate the * 
- of a republic. | 
The e and diſtribution of the vi ous 

4 3 ** 
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legions were the firſt and immediate concerns of O 
tavius. Each ſoldier received two thouſand ſeſtertii, 
or about eight pounds ſterling; but at the ſame time 

the army was purged of all ſlaves and ſtrangers; the 
future levies were directed to be made from Roman 
citizens only; their arrogance was repreſſed by the 5 
gradual diminution of their numbers; and they were 
diſtributed along the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, 


and the Euphrates, where their ſtrength and valour 


might vindicate the majeſty, without infuling the 
. weakneſs, of Rome. 

The Fee 3 
the reformation of the ſenate, He was elected cen- 
for; and, in concert with his faithful Agrippa, he 
examined the liſt of ſenators, expelled a few mem 
bers, whoſe vices or whoſe obſtinacy required a 
public example; perſuaded near two hundred, to pre- 
vent the ſhame of an expulſion, by a voluntary re- 
treat; raiſed the qualification of a ſenator to about ten 
thouſand pounds ſterling, created a fufficient number 
of patrician families; and accepted for himſelf 
honourable title of prince of the ſenate, which had 
been always beſtowed by the cenſors on the citizen 
the moſt eminent for his honours and ſervices. 

It was before an aſſembly thus modelled and pre- 


|. pared that Octavius pronounced a ſtudied oration | 


which diſplayed his patriotiſm, and diſguiſed his am- 
bition. No one, ſaid he, © will doubt my power 
r 3 " 
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« to retain the government ; my enemies have ſuf- 
« fered the juſt effects of their obſtinacy, or have 
&« been reconciled by my clemency: the attachment 
ct of my friends has been confirmed by my liberality, 
et and augmented by my zeal. I have many allies, 
“ and numerous forces: money, magazines, and 
« ſtores of every deſcription; and, what is of more 
| &« conſequence than theſe, I am placed by the choice 
of the ſenate and people of Rome at ce peg 
© the republic. bt 
« My preſent contutt wi 1 tops; explain my 
6 former; and ſilence the malignant whiſpers of thoſe = 
tt who would impute my paſt actions to ambition, | | 
or who ſuppoſe I am not ſincere in the reſignation . 
« which I profeſs to make. I renounce the ſove- 
& reignty I poſſeſs; and deliver the empire into 
« your hands, not merely in the condition in which 
« I reeeived it, but improved by my labours and 
* "wp counſels. 
Let this action then evince the ſincerity of the 
“ declarations I made, when being engaged in the 
« late unhappy conteſt, I profeſſed that my inten- 
tions were to obtain juſtice againſt the murderers 
cc of my father, and to alleviate the miſcries of the 
« afflicted commonwealth. ; | 
I wiſh indeed that this taſk had e 
« poſed upon me; that the republic had never ſtood 
& "I ö and that the fatal diviſions 


cc « which | 
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* which we have experienced, had been averted by - : 7 
<« the protecting care of the gods; but ſince the | 
Fates had otherwiſe decreed, and fince the com- 
e monwealth required, young as I was, my aſſiſt- 
& ance, I declined neither toil nor danger in the 
& ſervice of my country The entreaties of my 
friends, the menaces of my enemies, the tumults 
of the factious, the enterpriſes of the ambitious, 
C could not deter me from the inceſſant purſuit of 
* your welfare; regardleſs of my own fate, I was 
intent only on your advantage. The benefits you 
E haye derived from my efforts are numerous and 
ce ſplendid; and the only recompencẽ I aſpire to is 
ce the grateful reflection of having delivered mx 
& country from the evils which impended over it, 
« and of having eſtabliſhed that tranquil happineſs 
ce which you now enjoy. | e 
I have ſatisfied my duty and my inclinations; 
<« and, indifferent to power, I ſolemnly reſtore. to 
„ you your ancient rights, I exhort you to 
the ſacred truſt, to enforce the laws, to direct the 
6 provinces, and to command the armies; it is for 
« you to preſerve the ſalutary ſeverity of thoſe fe- 
te gulations which en a .cur eee 
c adopted. 
Nor eyen will this mention pen eg; | 
te dinary to thoſe who have obſerved the modera- 
 # tjon WA which I have declined the unprece- L 
e « dented *' 
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i} « dented honours that have been preſſed on my 
l & acceptance; nor to thoſe who calmly eſtimate the 
| te real value of human poſſeſſions, will it appear a 
<« weakneſs to relinquiſh the empire I have attained; 
* for if juſtice is my guide, what more juſt than 
'Y « that I ſhould reſtore to you your own? If I am | 
= governed by prudence, can it be more conſpicuous - = 
Fi <« than in retiring from trouble, from envy, and the 
« artifices of my enemies? If glory is my object, 
« even. my adverſaries muſt confeſs that it is ſecured 
« by transferring empire to others, and 7 | 
ec ſatisfied myſelf with the equal condition of a pri- 
4 vate citizen? 5 
(ru Emulous of the renown of my father, to every 
« other achievement I prefer that moderation 
« which diſtinguiſhed him, when, being-offered the 
« ſoyereignty of his country, he refuſed to accept 
« jt; and I, in actual poſſeſſion of that ſovereignty, 
. now reſign it. His conqueſts of Gaul, and of 
% Egypt, his victories over Pharnaces and Juba, his 
« paſſage of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Britiſh 
« ſea, are, in my opinion, eclipſed by this rare in- 
te ſtance of forbearance; even the merit of having 
* conducted to ſo glorious an iſſue the unhappy 
& conteſts in which we have been engaged; the 
te chaſtiſement of our enemies, and the protection 
ce of our friends; with the more enviable diſtinction 
cc 18 8 having diſarmed, by our clemency, civil war of 
g cc its 
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its terrors, cannot be compared to this: That, 


er being in a condition to reign, we have not been ini ©. 


« cated with power ; nor could be be dazzled with the 
= HEIRS ROT eee ee 
ion of an empire. 

« I do not refer to this action from oſtentation, 
c nor to avail myſelf of the eſteem which muſt at- 


« rend it; bur to prove that I know the value of | 


my preſent conduct, and have made it my —_— 
« becauſe I think it the moſt glorious, 
It is not your indifference to the magnanimity - 
ce of my intentions that I apprehend ; but I dread 
« your jealouſy of the ſincerity of my proſeſſions; 
te yet you hefitate not to credit the illuſtrious exam- 
« ples which! are recorded of ancient virtue; you 
« admit that the Horatii and the Decii, that Mar- 
cus Curtius, and Regulus, ruſhed on danger, or 
devoted themſelves to deſtruction, to eſtabliſh a 
reputation after death: why ſhould not 
« joy, even in my life, fame far ſuperior ing 
« perform the action which I now propoſe? Were 


* our anceſtors alone capable of magnanimity, and 


« is the preſent age barren of public virtue? 
Vet think not, conſcript fathers, that I mean to 
« revive the late diſtractions, or propoſe to commit 
* the guidance of the veſſel of the ſtate to an unruly 
* — factious multitude. No; broken wich toil, 


« and 


f 
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« and overwhelmed with Wien ſhould 
©, prefer death to ſuch a deſertion of the public 
* cauſe. To you, my fathers, who poſſeſs wiſdom 


© and virtue equal to the weighty truſt, I reſign 


te this government. Weary with ſolicitude and care, 


&* 1: retire from that envy which always muſt attend 
tc grandeur, and prefer the happineſs: of a private 


« life. to the dangers of empire. To your united 


% judgments, which muſt ever excel that of an indi- 
tc vidual, I now commit the republic ;,and I conjure. 
re you, in conſideration of any ſeryice which I may. 
& have rendered to my country, either by my arms, or 
0 by my counſels, that you will permit me to retire - 
sin quiet, and allow me the opportunity of prov<. 


ee ing that I know-how to obey, as I knew how to 


f 


« command. In a private ſtation, unguarded and 


« unattended, I may rely for ſafety on your affec- 
'« tion; and be delivered from the dread of inſult 


« or violence. But even ſhould I fall by the un- 


_« wearied malice of any ſecret enemy, it is better 

< to die than to purchaſe ſecurity by enſlaving my 
& country, If the event ſhould be fatal, poſterity 
4 at leaſt muſt acknowledge, that, far from wading 
« through the blood of others to obtain empire, I 
< have relinquiſhed it at the expence of my own. 
r Whoever ſhall attempt my life, muſt provoke 


Fe your: vengeance, and that of the immortal gods: 


und 
* 4 % 
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« and, with the aſaſſins of my facher, vill add mo- 
ther example to the monuments ol han Juſtice 
« and divine indignation.” 2 

| All men are born to die; der be n 
r well as lives, with honour, in ſore meaſure dif 


& appoints his fare, and may be ſaid to partake of 


* jmmortality. Hitherto, I truſt, 1 have not lived 
« inglorious; and the leſs arduous part of my taſk is 
« alſo in my power. I now therefore reſtore ta 


«© you the arms, the revenue, and the entire adminiſ. 
« tration of the commonwealth. Be not diſmayed 


« by the greatneſs of the object on the one hand, 


nor conſider it too lightly on the other; though 


&« from this moment I ſhall not preſume ta com- | 


Cre ai 


« Tet the law be the unalterable rule for your | 


ec conduct; for, though eſtabliſhed regularions may | 


« ſometimes be productive of inconvenience, yet. | 
Wh; evil which may ariſe from them will be tri wy 
« fling to thoſe which are produced by frequ 


| © change, and the dangerous ſpirit of innovation. 
Commit the provinces, in peace or war, to men 


« of approved wiſdom and virtue. Do not envy | 


« each other the emoluments of office; but let 


«© your attention be directed to the intereſts of the 


« republic, inſtead of your own. Provoke not 


e raſhly the enmity of any neighbouring power; 
0 nor fear to Vo when invaded, the dignity of 


cc tlie. 
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<« let the diſcipline of your troops proclaim them 
Radl e e 
.« people. SEO 


Such, th: — to Dion Caſſiu, vn che me- 


morable addreſs of Octavius to the Roman ſenate; 


and, though the fidelity of the hiſtorian may be im- 
' peached, yet his account of ſo important a tranſac- 


tion demands to be preſerved; the perplexed ſtyle 
of the oration may be imputed to the policy of Oc- 
tavius, deſirous of involving himſelf in obſcurity, 


the republic. eee 
ence of the army, leſt neceſſity ſhould impel the 
ce ſoldier againſt the property of the citizen; and 


n 


It was heard by the ſenate with private contempt, 


and public reſpect; many ſtill reverenced in ſecret - 
the equal laws of a free commonwealth; but it was 


dangerous to truſt the ſincerity of the ſpeaker, and 


to diſtruſt it was perhaps ſtill more dangerous. The 


anſwer of the aſſembly was unanimous and deciſive; 
they refuſed to accept the reſignation of Octavius; 


. they conjured him not to deſert the republic that he 


had ſaved. After a decent reſiſtance, with feigned re- 


| luftance, and real tranſport, Oftavius ſubmitted to 


the orders of the ſenate, and conſented to receive 


the government of the provinces, and the deneral 


command of the Roman armies, under the well- 
known names of Pxocoxsur and IMPERATOR ; but 
he would receive them only for ten years; and while 

| bo 
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he devoted himſelf to che adminiſtration of the 
more turbulent and diſtant ' provinces, he reſtored 
thoſe which were eſtabliſned in peace and ſecurity to 
the care of the civil magiſtrate. The warlike diſ- 
tricts of Spain, of Gaul, and Dalmatia; the wealthy 
| kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, were ſubjected. to the 
rule of Octavius; his authority was acknowledged 
by the martial legions. which were ſtationed on 
the banks of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Eu- 
pPhrates; and, poſſeſſed of the riches of the eaſt, and 
the valour of the weſt, he beheld, without jealouſy, - 
the conſuls or the ſenate exerciſe a precarious power 
over the fertile region of Africa; the iſlands of Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Crete; the exhauſted countries of 
Epirus and Macedonia; and the effeninate natives 
of Pontus, Bithynia, and Aſia. | 
As it was impoſſible that Octavius could — — 
ally command tb: legions of ſo many diſtant fron- - 
tiers, he was indulged by the ſenate, as Pompey had 
already been, in the permiſſion of devolving the ex- 
ecution of his office on a ſufficient number of lieu- 
tenants. In rank and authority theſe officers ſeemed 
not inferior to the ancient-proconſuls, but their, ſta- 
tion was dependent and. uncertain; they received 
and held their commiſſions at the will of a ſuperior, 
to whoſe auſpicious influence the merit of their ac- 
tions was legally attributed; they were the-gepre- 
ſentatives of the Eurxxox; and to him were reſerved 
2 8 | the 
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the triumphal bonds whick were: ned by their 
conduct or courage. It was however ſome ſatisfac- 


tion to the ſenate, that he always delegared his 
power to the members of their body. The imperial 


Heutenants were of conſular or prætorian dignity; 
the legions were commanded by ſenators ; the pre- 
feQure of Egypt was a ſingle exception; that kings 

dom which is included within the peninſula of 


Africa, ſeems to have excited the peculiar jealouſy 


of Octavius: the natural levity of the inhabitants 


was nouriſhed by the genial warmth of the climate 
and the fertilizing inundations of the Nile; and the 
near proſpect of the ti one of the Ptolemies might | 


have inflamed. the ambition of an illuſtrious ſenator, 
The prudence of Octavius aboliſhed the public aſ- 
ſemblies and national councils of Alexandria; he for- 


bade the reſort of Egyptian nobles to Rome, and of 


Roman ſenators to Egypt; and he committed the 


_ adminiſtration of that celebrated kingdom to Cor- 
nelius Gallus, a Roman knight, who appeared to 
poſſeſs the important quality of obſequious fidelity; 


and whoſe moderate pretenſions were not fuſficient 5 
to awaken the fears of his maſter. 
Some ſhadow of reſpect was ſtill preſerved for 


- "the name and dignity of the republic; the procon- 
ſuls of the ſenate, particularly thoſe of Aſia, Greece, 
and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character 
than the lieutenants of the Emperor, who command- 


HE 


* 
1 
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ed in Gaul or Syria. The former were attended by 
URtors, the larter by ſoldiers; but a law was paſſed, _ 
aner ancien ſhould: ſuperſede rl —— 
r dns the pew courts belonged; wo the 
imperial portion. 

1 A more important . 
fared. on e which ed dons abs a 
| guiſcd maſter of Rome and lay. By the ancient 
ſppaſe 10 exiſt wiki he km of Italy; 8 


5 - peace. he. Was, authorized to maintain his guards : 
within the very walls of the capital His command. 
indeed was confined to thoſe citizens who were en- 


| gaged in the ſervice by the military oath; bur ſo 1285 | 


, Eager were the Romans, for ſervitude, that the obli- 
_ gation was voluntarily taken by the magiſtrates, the 
ſenators, and the equeſtrian order, till the homage of 


flattery was inſenſibly converted into an annual. and 
lemn proteſtation of fidelity. 


IKE canker wad eee — 
| in O&avius ; and an obſcquious ſenaze was occupied 
In determining by what title they ſhould diftinguiſh 
che firſt miniſter of the republic. The name of Oc- 
tavius, we have already obſerved, was derived from 
an obſcure town in Aricia ; that of Cæſar had been 


. % cdematkable 
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remarkable for too {plenaid'a cer ui y aud 
ſor too unfortunate an end, to be aſpired to, or co- 
veted by his adopted ſon. The Happy fattery of - 
Miitativs Plancus ſuggeſted the appellafton of Au- 
dbsrus, as expreſſive of the character of ptace and 
fſanctity. The idea wWas approved by the ſenate and 
the prince; ſucceeding generations onHfHHed their 
choice; and, through” the diſeordant 'dynidſties of 
Romans and Greeks, of Franks and Germans, the 
name of Ruguſtus has been indiffolübl blended 
with the imperial digit 
I Augiiſtus was willing to conceal Bom the Ro- 
mans their ſervile condition, the degenerate ſuc- 5 
ceſſbrs of the Scipios and the Catos ſcemed tu 
triumph in their chains, and appeared enambured of 
their bondage. The moſt illuſtrious citizens affected 
to imitate the manners of the barbarlans whom they 
had deſpiſed and vanquiſhed.” The ciiffortis of the 
SGauls and Germans were embraced by their con- 
querors; and a practice which fidelity in war had 
cConſecrated among the ſavage tribes, was introduced - 
and extended through the Peaceful limits of Italy; 
numbers of the Romans devoted themſelves to 
"Auguſtus, and ſolemnly vowed to unite their fate 
with his; their adulation ſeetmed even to fur vive, 
When life was extinguiſhed; and "ſeveral in their 
Wills appointed ſacrifices to the gods for the fignal 
N TOE e was Ji Troing, whey they ex- 
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_ INTRODUCTION or THE/CUSTOMS—COMMERCE WITH. Ur- 
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his ruſtic followers'on the banks of che Tiber, the 


Roman arms, during ſeven ſucceſſive centuries, had 
ſteadily advanced to victory. In Euxor they had 
ſubd. | Spain, Gaul, and Tea; Gree, IH 
TED 
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and Macedonia; with the provinces of Rhaztia, No- 
ricum, Pannonia, Mceſia, and Dalmatia; which 

were confounded under the general appellation of 
Iuyricum, and were bounded ane. Sage e 
broad and rapid ſtream of the Danube. 0 
In Asta, Lydia, Phrygia, and Cilicia, with the” 
ritime countries of the'Pamphylians, Lictans, and 
Caxians, the Grecian colonies of Ionia, the opulent 
and extenſive province of Syfia, with the barren and 
narrow diſtricts of Phceni Gs and Palin mes 
united under the dominion of Rome „ 


In Arxica; her authority was Waben en 


F 


| — = ths 
|  merly had compoſed the territories of her'rival,the | 
{| republic of Carthage; it embraced the kingdom We 
[| | Numidia, and Mauritania, ſtretched over Tingitana, . 
and terminated at the diſtant tation of Salle, on: che 
[| verge of the ocean. - 
4 Egypt, whoſe doubtful Gruation has PIT} | 
[ | a geographers of antiquity, who heſitate to what 
| portion of the globe they ſhall affign it, was the laſt 
bl of the kingdoms which had been eſtabliſhed by the 
bo ſucceſſors of Alexander, that conſented to receive 
ol! the Roman yoke; but, though the lateſt acquiſition, _ - 
þ it was at the ſame time the moſt important. We 
i have already noticed the various precautions with 
if D which Auguſtus, provided for its ſecurity ; and his /_ 
i | r ſolicitude ſcems not only ro h have pro- 
3 22 


nis rok or ROME, 2 
oeeded from conſidering it as one of the chief gra- 
- naries on which Rome depended for ſubſiſtence, but 
as the ſeat of Commerce with India and Zthiopia, 
which had enabled the Ptolemies to amaſs ſuch | 
enormous wealth as excited the envy and admiration 
of other princes, and produced, when brought into 
Fa SP an alteration in the value 
Zern 
ſelf. 

ee commetieninies of lh grain theriigis, | 
it is not furpriſing, that the Romans ſhould deſpiſe - 
or overlook the barbarous countries deſtined to ſub- 
vert their empire, and ſhould aſſert their dominion N 
to the whole world; but the impartiality of the hiſ- 
torian rejects the language which might ſoothe the 
pride of the victorious republican; and on an accu- 
mie ſurvey it may be concluded, that the Roman 
empire extended, in breadth, from the Danube to 
Mount Altas, about eighteen hundred miles; and! 
length, from the Weſtern ocean to the Eup 
above three thouſand miles; and has been calculated 
t contain near one hundred and (weary mnllhons of.” 
inhabitants, ee 
To guard the frontiers of ſo vaſt an empire, the 


peace eſtabliſhment of Rome was fixed by Auguſtus 5 | 


dt twenty-five legions; each of theſe, including the 
auxiliaries, might be compoſed of twelve thouſand 
wen; eee, ee | 
* 8 hundred © 


* 4 — - 


-_ — 


_— 
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* 
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22 Arent o 3 
tijndred thouſand {vidiers; Of theſe, eight Iden 
were ere alſigned their permanent ſtation on the Banks 
| of the Rhine; four guarded the paſſage of the Das 
nube; the tranquillity of Spain was maintained by 
two legions; the turbulence 'of Dalmatia was re- 
preſſed by three; four legions were diſtribiited"along 
the Euphrates; and four more were divided between 
the kingdom of Egypt and the province of Aﬀica, © _ - 
| Even Italy was not left deftitute of a military force; 
above ten thouſand ſoldiers, Aiſtinguiſhed from te 
legions by their more ſplendid arms, and 146 rigid 
| diſcipline, were formed into city cohorts and pretto-' i 
nian guards, and watched over the bal of the prince | 
and capital. 8 0 e 25 
Without a nayal force Ae of een 
would have remained imperfect, The ocean. 
though an objedt of terror to the Romans in gene- 
ral, had been the theatre of triumph to Auguſtus, 
His victories on that element over Sextus Pottipey, 
| and Antony, had impreſſed on him the advatitages' 
Which might be derived from the ſovereignty of the 
ſea. To preſerve it he ſtationed two fleets in the 
moſt conyenient ports of Italy; the one at Ravenna | 
on the Adriatic, the other * at Miſenum, in the bay 
of Naples. From repeated engagements e un- 
Sents 17 been convinced, chat their gallies for 
ervice oug ght 1 to be confined 1 68 e. 
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Adgium, had' ſnatched the victory from the. lofty 
and unwieldy: ſhips-ofhis-rival.. And it was of 


theſe, he compoſed: the fleets at Ravenna d Mi- 
(enum; à formidable ſquadron alſo occupied the 
harbqur of Frejus, on the coaſt of Provence, and 
numbers of armed veſſels were deſtined to ply in all 
the gulfs and navigable rivers throughout the em- 
pire ; theſe were ſupported by ſeveral thouſands oi 
marines; and the whole amount of ſoldiers and ma- 
. riners, for the naval eſtabliſhment of Rome, may be 

The maintenance of ſuch - conſiderable numbers 
in arms and idleneſs naturally directs our attention 
to the revenues of the Roman empire. According 
to Suetonius, Veſpaſian was heard to ſay that a ſum 

ſuppoſed equal to about three hundred and thirty 
millions ſterling was required annually to ſupp 
the imperial eſtabliſhment, But the eno cal- 
culation can only excite our aſtoniſhment, Without 
commanding our belief; and, by the diligence of a 
modern hiſtorian, a more probable account has been 
drawn from a laborious and ingenious review of the 
provinces which compoſed the Roman empire. By 
the conqueſts of Pompey the tributes of Aſia were 
1 om „ millions of drachms, 


"> 0p 
© Mr. ene Kb on this occaſion; CIR Oey af 
| dered Plutarch with his uſual attention, 1 know not what 
nne but that of Bryanus, as well as ſeveral 
C 4 others, 
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or about two millions and a half ſterling, "ERS 


— INE indolent of the Ptolemies, the re- 


venue of Egypt is ſaid to have amounted: to twelve 
thouſand five hundred talents, :a- ſum equivalent to 
| rather-more than what was derived from Aſia; but 
which was afterwards conſiderably improved by the 
ne ny ee f and the in- 
creaſe of the trade of thiopia and India. Gaul 
eee pre e fn fue, te oa ak 
math bene of thoſe two great provinces have 
been compared as nearly, equal to each ather in va- 
1 The ten | thouſand Eubceic or Phœnician 
talents, about four millions ſterling, which van: 
quiſhed Carthage was condemned to pay, within the 


term of fifty years, were a flight acknowledgment 


of the ſuperiority of iRqme, and cannot bear the 
leaſt proportion with the taxes afterwards raiſed both 


on the lands and on the perſons of the inhabitants, 
when ER WE e b more into a 
„ 

Spain, by a very baer firality, Was «the "ITY 5 
and Mexico of the old world; the diſcovery of the 
rich weſtern continent by the Phœnicians, and the 
An of the ſimple natiyes, Yu Wee: un 


es ſtate the apts of Rome to have LN 8 by 
the conqueſts of Pompey from fifty to eighty-five ons, of 


e OY maren of ann bonded e en, 
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| pelled to labour in their mines, ſor the. benefit. of _ 
| Rtrangers, ſorm an exact type of che more recent | 


' hiſtory of Spaniſn America, The Phcenicians 
F 


avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arma of 


Rome and Carthage into the heart of che county: 
and almoſt every part of the ſoil was found preg- | 
| hang with copper, ſuver, and gold. According” ta 


Strabo, twenty thouſand pound weight of gold was : 


annually received from the provinces of Aſturia, 
_ Gallicia, and Luſitania. Mention is made by Pliny ß 
of a mine near Carthagena, which yielded every day £7 
rwenty-fiye chouſand drachms, or near three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year; nor is there any rea» 


fon to ſuppoſe chat it was leſs productive in the / 


time of Auguſtus, than in chat of Trajan. 

From theſe ſcattered lights, it may be c 
chat the general income of the Roman | 

amounted to between fifteen and _  — 
our money. Yet, whether Auguſtus was deſirous o 
| relieve the more diſtant parts of the empire, or che- 
tiſhed g ſecret wiſh to impoveriſh the ſenate and 


equeſtrian order, he had ſcarce aſſumed. the reins.of + * 


government, before he inſinuated the necefligy.of | 

throwing an <quitable proportion of the public bur- 

den upon Rome and Italy; and the introduction of 

the cuſtoms and the exciſe was followed by an af-, _ 

V | 
| 8 


\ 
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e eee deen exempted. from * 
kind of contribution above a century and a half. 


The rate of the cuſtoms varied from the eighth | 


ho Forth part of the value of the commodity; 


bnt it was impoſed on every kind of merchandiſe 
'. that entered the capital; and, in whatſoever manner 


the law was expreſſed, it was the Roman purchaſer, 


and not che provincial merchant, who paid the tax. - 


The provinces would ſoon have been exhauſted of 


their wealth, if the manufacture and commerce of 
luxury had not inſenſibly reſtored to the induſtrious 
ſubzects the ſums which were exacted from them by 
the arms and authority of Rome. And it is pro- 
bable, that the productions raiſed or wrought by the 
labour of the provincials were treated with more in- 
dulgence than was ſhewn to the pernicious com- 
merce of Arabia and India, which already awakened 


=, the anention, and ſoon aßer excited the remon- 


ftrances of the ſenate, - 

When the throne of the Prolemies was ſubverted 
by the fuperior fortune or genius of Rome, the trade 
of India was carried on by the victors through the 
fame ehannel, but with an increaſe of ardour. Be- 
| yenice; a city which had ariſen under the auſpices of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, on the coaſt of the Red Sea, 


and almoſt under the tropic, became the emporium an 


of Indian commerce, From Berenice the goods 


Ne by land to On a city three 
miles 


£ # 
54 # 4 
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miles diſtant from the Nile, but which had a com- 
and thence carried down'the-ſtream to Alexandria, 
The diſtance from Berenice to Coptos was, 
ing to Pliny, two hundred and -fifty-eight Rortlan 
miles, and the road lay through the deſart of The» 
bais; almoſt entirely deſtitute of water. But every 


eg ene. eee, e ſup⸗ 


ae | Springs were l 


were erected, to relieve the thirſt and provide for = | 


the repoſe of the adventurous travellers; and the 
precious cargo, fraught with gems and frankincenſe, 
amply cad "tho! Enna. of the. 


prince. 
The ſhips deſtined for India 13 os n 
from Berenice; and failing along the Arabian ſhore 


to the Promontory Syagrus, now Cape Raſalgate, | 
directed their ſubſequent courſe to Zizerus. This, 


eee eee — we: 


achacent w'the mouth of the Indus, conquered by 
jo un Memoir for ilutrang tis Map-of — 
ſuppoſes it-a port on the northern part of the Ma- 
labar coaſt, Ancient authors have not conveyed 
ſuch information as will enable us to pronoun, 
with certainty, which opinion is beſt ſoundedʒ nor 
18 3 | can 
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the other ports in re 


Berenice e wang — chat trade was 
| opened: . 

a Wann Abende ix: See ons 8 
wen un den Wicke mouth of the Tiber; 
but beſides the Indian commodities imported into 
the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 
received an additional ſupply of them by another mode 


of conveyance. From the earlieſt days, there ſeems 


A 
\ 


to have been ſome communication between Meſo- 


| potamia, and other provinces on the banks of the 
| Evphrates, and thoſe parc of Syria and Paleſtine. 
which lay near the Mediterranean. The migration 


of Abram from Ur, and of the Chaldees to Sichem 


in the land of Canaan, is an inſtance of it. The 


journey through the deſart which ſeparated theſe 
countries, was much facilitated by its affording a ſta- 


tion abounding with water, and capable of cultiva- 


ton. As the intercourſe increaſed, the poſſeſſion 
of this ſtation became an object of ſo much im- 


portanee, that Solomon, when he turned his atten- 
tion towards the extenſion of commerce among his 


ſubjects, built there a fortified city. Its ſituation 
| amidſt palm trees is deſeribed both by the Syrian 


name of Tadmor, and its Greek one of Palmyra. 


The fertile fpot on which it was erected derived ad- 


| * its contraſt with the ſandy waſte 


which 


— 
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which ſtretched around it; and its happy poſition, 
at the diſtance of little more than ſixty miles from 
the river Euphrates, and of two hundred and three 
miles from the neareſt coaſt of the Mediterranean; 
induced its inhabitants to enter with ardour into the 
trade of conveying commodities from one of theſs 
to the other. As the moſt valuable productions of 
India, brought up the Euphrates from the Perfian 
Gulf, are of ſuch ſmall bulk as to bear the ex- 
pence of a long land- carriage, this trade ſoon be- 


came ſo conſiderable that the opulence and power 


of Palmyra rapidly increaſed. Its government was 
republican, a form beſt ſuited to the genius of 4 


commercial city; ſituated between the rival empires 
of Parthia and Rome, its friendſhip was cotirted 
with emulation, and folicited by both; and whilſt 
its independence was protected by the: mutual jea- 
louſy of its formidable neighbours, its wealth was 
augmented by n A to their 3 e 
ſuality. | 

While Rome maintained her e wi uin 


ſimplicity, ſhe would have turned with contempt 


from the luxuries and ſuperfluities which are the 


objects of Indian commerce. But eight centuries 


of proſperity had overwhelmed every veſtige of 
former manners. The ſtern republican was con- 
verted into che polite Italian; the conquerors af the 


world, 
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world, in their dreſs, their table, kat ah 
their furniture, aſpired to unite every refinement of 
conveniency, of elegance, and of ſplendor ; and the 


3 moſt remote countries of the globe were ranſacked 


to. ſupply their pomp and delicacy. . Amber was 
brought from the. ſhores of the Baltic, and carpets 
of Babylonian manufacture were diligently imported, 
and higlily prized; but in the traffic to India, three 
conſiderable articles, 1ſt. ſpices and aromatics, 


2d. Hrovions Kones and pearls, 3d. ilk, claim our 


ft. The aſpen. of bankinoraſe x was chiefly 
Se ye from religious worſhip and he pomp. of 
funerals. But the vanity of men far furpaſſed their 


piety to the gods. And in burning the bodies of 


their dead, the magificence of the Romans ſow- 
ered;down ſpices not only on the corpſe, but on the 
funeral pile. When the obſequies of Sylla were ce- 


lebrated, two. hundred and ten burdens of the moſt : 
coſtly ſpices fed the flame, and filled the air with 
heir fragrance. With years the abuſe increaſed; at 


2 more diſtant period, we may diſcover the pro- 
fuſion to which it had ariſen, ſince Nero is reported 


to have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and caſſia at 


the funeral of Pappæa greater than the countries | 
from which it was imported produced in one year. 


And it is an indignant obſervation well muy the 
| piety 
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plety of Pliny, « me conſume 1 
cious ſubſtances neee eee Roh 
« we offer them to the gods only in grains. . 
Ad. Precious ſtomes, together with Which peak 
may be claſſed, ſeem to be the article next in value 
imported by the Romans from che Eaſt. Thoſe 
can only be eſtimated from their beauty and their 
rarity. But among nations fur allvanded in lr. 
uty, when they are deemed not only ormamets; 
2 of diſtinction, the vain and the opulent 
erly with one another for them, chat they 
nin eee eee 
height. Diamonds, though the art of cutting them 
was imperfectly known to the ancients, were ſought 
after with avidity by them as well as us. The com- 
parative value of other precious ſtones varied ac- 
cording to the diverſity of taſtes, and the caprice ſof 
faſhion; but the immenſe number of chem, and the 
ſkill with which they were arranged, might aſtoniſh 
the moſt ſkilful of modern lapidarie. 
The pearl claimed the firſt rank aſter the dia- 
| mond; and the various expreſſions of Pliny leave us 
even in doubt to which the preference was given. It 
-was'purchaſed by perſons of every condition; it was 
worn on every part of their dreſs; and there is ſuch 
a difference, both in ſize and value, among pearls, 
E | 
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at Rome, was filk ; and when we recolle& the va- 


© "GONE: of Rot. 


adorned. the wealthy and the great, ſmaller ones 
and of more inferior quality, gratified the vanity of , 


perſons in more humble ſtations of life. Aecording 
to Suetonius, the _ invaſion of Britain was | firſt 


prompted by the alluring report of a pearl fiſhery 


on the coaſts; the Britiſh pearls were, however, 


found, from their dark and livid colour, to be of 
little value; and the Romans were ſupplied from 
the great pearl-fiſheries of Ormuz and Cape Como- 
rin, which ſtill maintain their ſuperior reputation, 
Julius Cæſar preſented Servilia; the mother of Bry- 
tus, with a pearl for which he paid forty-eight thou- 
ſand four hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds; and the 
ear-rings of Cleopatra were compoſed of two entire 


pearls, which were valued at one hundred and fixty= 


one thouſand four hundred and fifty-eight pounds: 


At an entertainment given by that prodigal princeſs 
to Antony, the expence of which ſhe had wagered 


ſhould. exceed eighty thouſand pounds, ſhe diſſolved = 
one of her pearls in a ſtrong chemical preparation; 


And inſtantly drank it off. The other was ſecured 
by Plancus; after the death of Cleopatra it fell into 


the hands of Octavius, who ordered it to be cut 
aſunder, and formed into two pendant: to adorn the 
image of Venus. 
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tlety of elegant fabrics into which it may be formed, 
and how much theſe have added to the ſplendor of 
. dreſs and fiirnitiire, we cannot wonder at its being 
held in ſuch eſtimation by a luxurious people. The 
price it bore was exorbitant; a pound of it was 
deemed equal in value to a pound of gold. But in 
the time of Auguſtus it was {till held too delicate for 
men; and a garment of ſilk was conſidered as an 
ornament” to the weaker, and a diſgrace to the 
ſtronger, ſex. Yet no inconſiderable fale was de- 
rived from | female vanity; and, contrary to the 
uſual operations of trade, the more general uſe of 
that commodity ſeems not to have increaſed the 
quantity imported, at leaſt not in ſuch proportion as 
to anſwer the growing demand of it. This was 
probably owing to the mode in which it was pro- 
cured by the merchants of Alexandria; they had no 
direct intercourſe with China, the only country in 
which the ſilk worm was then reared; all the filk 


chat they purchaſed in the different ports of India | 
which they frequented, was brought thither in ſhips 


pf the country; and either the original produce was 


ſcanty, or, the dealers found greater advantage in 
furniſhing the market of Alexandria with a ſmall 
portion at a high price, than- by increafing the 
quantity and lowering the value. The imperfe& 
communication of the Romans with the diſtant 
c 

Vor. III. | D rance 
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rice OT its arts and productio py 55 a5 ſilk was 15 
admired; the Italiatis had not, for ſevetal centuries 
aſter the uſe of it became common, any certain 
: | knowledge of the countries to which they, were in- 
| 'debted for this favourite article of elegance, or of 
the manner in which it was produced. By ſome 
ſilk was ſuppoſed to be a fine down adhering to the 
leaves of particular trees or flowers; others ima- 
gined it to be a delicate ſpecies of wool or cotton; 
CN even thoſe who had learned that it was derived from 
755 an inſect, prove, by their deſeriptions, that they 
had no clear idea of the method in which it was 
formed. 

To the important 1 of Indian commerce 
already enumerated, may be added ivory, tortoiſe- 
ſhell, myrrh, and various fabrics of cottons, bot 

plain and ornamented. Theſe muſt have been con- 
| ſidered rather as facrifices to luxury and faſhion, 
than as objects of uſeful traffic; ; and were probably, 
with the reſt of the unpopular imports from India, 
Ft ſubjected to the higheſt duty, an eighth of the value 
| of the commodity. The annual lo that the em- 
pire ſuſtained from this pernicious trade is yariouſly 
computed by Pliny, at eight hundred, and after- 
| wards four hundred, thouſand pounds ſterling; he 
3 chat the labour and riſk of the voyage 
ere rewarded by the incredible profit of an hundred 
times the original price af the commodities. Even, 
8 therefore, 
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*hcvelorey: at the loweſt eſtimate they were ſold 
n the capital at the enormous amount of -forty 
millions; and muſt annually have poured into 
che public treaſury. the ſum of five millions ſter- 
ling; à ſum which exceeds, in ten- fold propor- 
tion, the duties which at preſent are derived by 
Great ini een nnn enen 
N 
When W * e India we add N 
Ger kind of merchandize which; through a thou- 
' ſand channels, flowed into the” capital, it may not 
appear an extravagant computation, if we ſhould fix 
7 „ eee eee SAAD 2070 mer 
The exciſe, introduced by Wld was ex- 
ere moderate; but it was general. It ſeldom 
exceeded one ey cent. ; but it comprehended whatever 
was ſold in the markets, or by public auction, from 
the moſt conſiderable purchaſes of lands and houſes, 
to thoſe minute objects wHich can only derive a va- 
mae from their infinite multitude and daily conſump- 
tion. Such a tax, as it affects the body of the peo- 
plez has ever been the occaſion of clamour and diſ- 
content; an Emperor well acquainted witk the 
wants and refources of the ſtate, was obliged to de- 
| 2 by a public edict, that the ſupport of the 


army depended in a great meaſure on the produce 
D 2 of 


8 
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| ofche exciſe; and i prodbly a eaſt quiled the 
d e as ah am ire min appear, Au- 
guſtus declared it inadequate for the ſupport of the 
ſtanding army he had eſtabliſhed, for the rewards of 
the veterans, and the extraordinary expences of war. 
To ſopply the deficiency, the Emperor ſuggeſted a 
2 on all legacies and inheri- 

The murmurs of the nobles; more tena- 
r 


refer the buſineſs to the ſenate, and he exhorted 


them to provide for the public ſervice by ſome other 
.expedient of a leſs odious nature; the dread of a 
general land- tax and capitation, extorted the tardy 


acquieſcence of that aſſembly; and the impoſition 


on legacies and inheritances was fixed at a twentieth; 
it did not, however, take place unleſs the object 
was of a certain value; nor could it be exacted 
from the neareſt of kin on the father s fide. When 
the rights of poverty and nature were thus ſecured, 
it ſeemed reaſonable that a ſtranger, or a diſtant re- 
lation, who acquired an unexpected acceſſion of 
fortune, ſhould cheerfully reſign a part of it for the 
benefit of the ſtare. 
* 24+ The twentieth on legacies and inheritances was 
the moſt fruitful as well as the moſt comprehenſive 
ef the impoſitions introduced by Auguſtus, It was 


not 
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ne e h but was extended 


through the provinces to all who ſhared the burdens = 
and poſſeſſed the privileges of Roman citizens," The 


amount of it has never been computed; it has, 
| however, been abſerved by the author of the De- 
courſe of two or three generations — 
perty of the ſuhject muſt have gradually paſſed 
through the coffers of the ſtate, — 
property to have amounted to ſixteen hundred mil- 
lions, the impoſition on legacies and inheritances 
muſt have equalled the duties both of the cuſtoms 


and the exciſe; and when to theſe are added the : 


tributes from the provinces, the revenue of the Ro- 
man empire could not fall far ſhort of fifty millions 


ſter | 
mes wt fn ay he it is por 
by à review of the wealth and credit of the moſt 


eminent citizens of Rome. It was the expreſſion oſ 


Craſſus, that no man could be deemed rich who 
was not himſelf able to maintain an army. When 
Cxæſur quitted Rome to aſſume the government of 


Spain, he was heard to declare, that he wanted 

aboye a million ſterling to be worth nothing. 

When Milo retired into exile, he had already ſpent 

three eſtates, and his debts were conjectured to ex- 

ceed five hundred thouſand pounds, rg 
D3 
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of Cappadocia alone, Poinpey received ſix thouſand 
pounds every month, and even that was leſs than 
the intereſt of the money that was due to him. In 
the adminiſtration of the proſtrate provinces, the 
Romans poſſeſſed the authority, and acquired the 
incomes of princes;: and their opulence and mag- 
nificence might excite the envy, and Kindle tho 
emulation, of the greateſt N r ts 
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CHARACTER OF AVGUSTNG.—21S EARLY. DISSIMULATION.»- 

MIS CRUELTY, —HIS:COURAGE 18 SUSPECTED.—CHANGE or 
5 | CONDUCT AFTER THE BATTLE OF ACTIUM, —HE RESTORES 
| TEE DISCIPLINE or THE ARMY.—HE ENDEAVOURS TO 


J 


' CONCILIATE THE REGARD OF THE ROMAN CITIZENS.— 
HIS CONDESCENSION.—BOLD REPLY OF A VETERAN. 
- MODERATE. ESTABLISHMENT OP THE + EMPEROR. — HIS 


S TEMPERANCE.—HIS. INTRIGUES.—HIS PASSIGN FOR  LIVIA. | 


\ > —BIRTH OF LIVIA.—SHE ESPOUSES: TIBERIUS NERO. NERO 
JOINS; THE PARTY OF CAJUS ANTONY,—ASSEMBLES , AN 

- ARMY IN THE NEIGHROURHOOD OF. NAPLES HIS PORCES 
ARE DISPERSED.—HE ESCAPES, , WITH LIVIA, AND THEIR 
INFANT SON, TIRERIUS, TO SICILY.—1S INCLUDED IN 
GENERAL AMNESTY. —RETURNS 10 ROME.—AUGUSTUS 


| CAPTIVATED BY LIVIA. — COMPELS NERO TO . 


BER, AND REPUDTIATES HIS OWN WIFE. SCRIBONIA.—MAR.- 
RGE OF AUGUSTUS AND LIVIA.—PROGRESS OF THE FOR- 
_ MER'-THROUGH THE PROYINCES.—REDUCTION OF THE 


CANTABRIANS . AND. ASTURIAN S.—EMBASSY FROM THE 


. PARTHIANS.--RETURN OF AUGUSTUS TO ROME.—INVASION 
2 OF ARABIA FELIX AND A THIOPIA .—INDISPOSITION OF 
AUGUSTUS. —HE. DELIVERS HIS RING TO AGRIPPA.— JEA- 
. e LOUSY 


* 
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- LOUSY or MARCELLUS.—RETREAT OF AGRIPPA.——DEATH 
AND CHARACTER OF MARCELLUS, 
| bn 


From a ſurvey of the extent and forces, the 
commerce and revenue of the Roman empire, the 


curioſity of the reader is naturally directed to the 


character of him, whoſe ſuptrior genius, or more 


auſpicious fortune, had eleyated him to that ſta- 
tion, whence, without a competitor, and almoſt 
without an an enemy, he looked down on a ſubject 


world. 


It was 2 che thürty-lth year of his age that Au- 


guſtus, with, well- diſſembled reluctance, conſented 


to receive from the Roman ſenate the reins of 


government; and, with the various titles of Conſul, 


Cenſor, Augur, Pontiff, and Tribune of the people, 
united in his own perſon the whole authority of the 


tate, whether civil, military, or religious. 


Seyenteen years of diſcord and danger had 
elapſed ſince the death of Julius Cæſar, which 
FIR ee, the hopes of his adopted 
ſon, had opened to him the road to empire. 
During that period Octavius had been chiefly diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a cool and ſteady attention to his 
own intereſt, from which he was neither to be 


 Fyerted by the reproaches of conſcience, nor the 


ſuggeſtians 
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of pity. at the cathy g er hn 


perience of Cicero; ang it is probable 

with indifference, to the implacable vengeance of 
Antony, the illuſtrious orator on whoſe eloquence 
he had firſt riſen to importance, His courage and | 
his humanity had heen equally impeached at Phi. 
ppi; his abſence from the firſt aRtion, and his | 
doubtful conduct in the ſecond, with his ſanguinary ; 
abuſe, of victory, had expoſed him to the double 
| imputation of cowardice and cruelty. In his rup- 
ture with Fulvia, though he diſmiſſed in ſafety 
Caius Antony, whoſe deſtruction muſt have pro- 
voked the immediate reſentment of his brother; 
yet, on the ſubmiſſion of Perugia, his enemies 
were inſtrufted how little they might rely on 
his mercy, by the Naughter of three hundred of 
the moſt eminent citizens, who were facrificed i in | 
barbarous ſolemnity; at an altar which had 

- raiſed to the memory of Julius Cæſar. 
character of Lepidus was too ae to _- 
| awaken jealouſy; and to his incapacity he was 
indebted for his life. In his gonteſt with Sex. 
tus Pompey, Octayius reſigned the honour and 
| the danger of victory to the {kill and valour of 
Agrippa; nor was his inglorious behaviour ef- 
faced by a political diſplay of artificial bravery 
in the Dalmatian” war, It is the remark of NM. 


de 
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de FOR dro me he was the firſt — 5 Fu 
exer, acquired the, affection of the army, without 
poſſeſſing the reputation « of courage; ; . but the venal 


55 6 "degenerate. legions had become more ſenſible 
0 f berality than of martial virtue; and while 


They were grarifed by extraordinary donations; 


hey ed, to. follow the ſtandard of à chief, 


wok ng, PRE, 7 muſt ſecretly haue de- 
el. 


10. the execution "of his 77 th Ola: 
yius Was probably | rompted | rather by timidity 


and. policy than, in ſamed by a ſpirit of blood. 


He poſſeſſed not the magnanimity of the firſt 


| Czar, whoſe ou, inſatiate of fame, and incap- 


able of fear, could CC dre and truſt thoſe whom 
he h had vanquiſhed, t was the intention of Otta- 


Vius to ſtrike terror through all who might preſur me 


to reſiſt his authority, or to conſpire againſt his © 
perſpn, by the ſeverity or his puniſhments, dC: 


no ſooner Was competition extinguiſhed by [the 
victory of Actium than he appears gradually to 


have relaxed from the intolerant ſyſtem he had 
\ hitherto purſued. A few perſons only, and thoſe 
of the higheſt rank, or the molt formidable abi. 
Mies, were ee in the fate of Antony; 3 in 
this change of conduct ſomething may be aſcribed 
bo. the generous counſels of Agrippa, ſomething 

to, the mild | and, poliſhed. grams. of _ Mxcenas 
- = but 
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Put moe. mult he ald. to; the penetration .of = 
Octavius himſelf. The; followers, of Antony werg 
far from being animated by the bold and tury 
bulent ſpirit of the anclent fepublicans; they were 
neither enemies to the perſon nor power of Octa: 
vius; gratitude alone had attached them to their 
leader; and the victor might juſtly. expect by hiz 
mercy and We; to hogs their future ſuppors, 
and: fidelity. 61x 0 Felt. 

- Witty redfiance oats ho ak. | 
der of Octavius; with the name of Auguſtus hs 
aſſumed the appearance of à new diſpoſition; and 

wiſhed by his moderation to conciliate the affect 

tions of the ziſing generation, and to - obliterate 
the ſeverity of the Triumvir, To one deſcrip; 
tion of men alone -he- remained  inflegible;. the 
inſolence of the armies ſtill haunted his repoſe; 
and he dreaded. the. violence which he Had ſo 
lately encouraged. He had more than once beheld 


| with eo their ſedicious fun: por could be det 


pend on an attachment which had been purchaſed 
bby immenſe. rewards, and hich greater rewards 
would probably have extinguiſhed, ' He affected 
to treat them with majeſty and reſerve; he dropped 
the endearing name of fellow- ſoldiers, and ad- 
greſſed them by the title of ſoldiers ' only; and, 
whenever their licentious murmurs demanded; the 
expedient, he 8 to avail himſelf. of the 


1 prejudices 
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prejudices which might fill lurk within their minds} 
n F 4 in ee 
eee 


Auguſtus profeſſed himſelf the humble miniſter 5 


- of the ſenate; in the election of | magiſtrates, 
| ' ſolicited the ſuffrages of the people for himſelf 


and his friends; and ſcrupulouſly practiſed all the 


duties of an ordinary candidate. He was attended, 
Indeed, at times by an armed guard; but, though 
he invariably conſulted the fecurity of his perſon, 
he ſtrove to conceal, as much as poſſible, his 
power. In every other reſpect he preſerved the 
exterior f a private citizen; was accoſted by the 
ſimple name of Czfar; and took his place in 
the theatre, in the ſenate, and in the public af- 
femblies, on the bench of judges. At the funerals 


of his deceaſed friends, he often condeſcended to 


pronounce the oration which was to celebrate 
their yirtues ; and he frequently appeared at the bar 
in behalf of his clients, He even bore their re- 


without the leaſt ſymptom of impatience, + 


e had been ſummoned by a ſoldier to act as 
l counfel; but under the Ppretence of a pre- 
vious engagement wiſhed to employ a ſubſtitute; 
ile not thus J fought at Agtium,” * 

* c bold 


} * 
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Bold and indignant veteran; © I there interpoſed 
my own perſon in your defence.” A 
heard, the rebuke without reſentment, and acknow- | 
edged thr pulls. of OOO EPI | 


undertaking the cauſe, 
The houſe which had belonged to "Halt 


the celebrated orator, was the modeſt reſidence 
of the Roman emperor; it was neither enlarged 
nor adorned by its new tenant; and the. females of 
his houſehold perſevered in the induſtrious ſim- 
plicity which had formerly diſtinguiſhed the ma- 
trons of Rome. Auguſtus - himſelf was grave in 
his deportment, and abſtemious in his diet; though 
he familia invited to his table, and viſited in 
turns, the citizens moſt eminent for their virtues or 
their rank, yet he never ſuffered the public buſi- 
neſs. to be ſuſpended by - any engagements; his 
preſence impoſed no reſtraint ; his abſence occa- 
ſioned no alteration; all ceremony, at his particulax 
defire, was diſpenſed with ; and, when the duties of 
his ſtation precluded him from his regular meals, 
ue calls of hunger were haſtily ſatisfied by a light | 
ſervice of bread or dried fruits. | 
Yet, if Auguſtus might juſtly aſpire to the 
praiſe of temperance, he has not avoided the im- 
putation of incontinence: the wives and daughters 
of the Roman ſenators were too frequently the 
obj of in gilt deg, From de proaches 
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bo his bat Attony, we. Kata, chat, in the chat 
rafter, an d with the enſigns of Apollo, he had, 
"= e at an entertainment where both the male 

female gueſts appeared as deities, and indulged 
without controul in the laſcivious leaſtres which 
degrade the ſacred names of Jupiter and Hercu- 

Though his reſpect for the public opinioli 
might deter him from 2 repetition of theſe © im- 
pious orgies, yet it is probable that his amours 
were conducted with little delicacy or ſenſibility. 
Embarraſſed by public cares, the maſter of the 
Roman - world was incapable of that attention 
which alone can touch the heart ; and Rome was 
not deſtitute of noble females, whoſe feady com- 
pliances were favourable to his wiſhes, hot of ob- 
ſequious huſpands, who conſidered themſelves ho- 
noured by the imperial invader of their nuptial bed. 
"Yet once, and once only, . he felt the powerful in- 
fluence of love; and the general character of 
Auguſtus is impeached by his paſſion for, — 
his attachment to, Livia Druſillaa. 

The illuſtrious extraction of Livia was Aired 
from a younger branch of the Claudian family; het 
father, Livius Druſus Claudianus, had been diſtin- 
guiſhed by his active zeal in defence of the repub- 


ic; and, when the difaſtrous field of Philippi 
overwhelmed the hopes of his patty, he imitated 
the example of Brutus, and withdrew from the 


cruelty 


* 
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eruelty of the victors by ; a voluntary death. 22 Her 
huſband Tiberius Nero, was deſcended from one ol 


the moſt noble families of Rome; and might bout 


among his anceſtors the conſul Claudius Nero, 
who, on the banks of the Metaurus, had im- 


mortalized his name by the defeat and deſtruction 


of Aſdrubal. Tiberius Nero had been promoted 
and truſted by Julius Cæſar; had acted as his 
quæſtor; and in the Alexandrian war had ſignalized 
his valour in the command of his fleet. He was 
aſterwards advanced to the office of prætor, and 
inveſted with the dignity of pontifex maximus; yet 
all theſe favours could not extinguiſh his regard and 
_ reverence for a free commonwealth ; and, on the, 
death of Cæſar, he not only voted for granting a 
X 2 pardon to the conſpirators, but exhorted 

conſuls to reward them as the deliverers of 
= country, and the avengers of their oppreſſed | 


liberties. On-the eſtabliſhment of the n 


he cluded che firſt fury of the proſcription; yet he 


ſeems not to have joined the camp of Brutus and 


Caſſius; and it was not until the flames of civil 


commotion were kindled in Traly, by the turbu- _ 


lence of Fulvia, that he appeared' in arms againſt 
Octavius. With Lucius Antony he ſuſtained the 


dangers of a ſiege in Perugia ; ; eſcaped from the 
tottering walls of that city; and in the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, with a ſlender * of veterans, 

and 


: 
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and. an ft > 26 it NE 
ſeſſed himſelf the friend of Antony, ſecretly che- * 
| fhed the hogs of reſtoring de roedom of there GE 
mr ——— illuſion was diſpetled by the 5. 
of the forces of Octavius; the followers of - 
Tiberius gradually ſhrunk from the unequal conteſt; 
and fo complete was the deſertion, that only with 
his wife Livia and his infant ſon Tiberius, he 
gained, with difficulty, the ſea-coaſt, The reſent- - 
ment of Octavius urged the purſuit with diligerice z | 
nor, in revolving on the viciſſitudes of fortune, has 
i eſcaped the obſervation of the hiſtorian, that Li-. | 4 
via was flying from an enemy, whoſe affeftions ſhe 
: ee eee ater; 
his death; and that the infant ſhe carried in 
arms was to ſucceed Auguſtus, ee! 
| the Roman empire with abſolute ſway. | 4 
A ſmall bark received the illuſtrious fugitives; ;, 
| the iſland of Sicily, which fill acknowledged te 
authority of Sextus Pompey, afforded them a ſecure _ 
aſylum ; and the ſubſequent accommodation be- 
tween, Pompey, Antony, and Octavius, ſealed the 
pardon of Tiberius Nero, who, with his fly, re- 
turned to Rome. 
The heart of Octavius was "0 captivated by 
dhe charms or addreſs of Livia. Before he had at- 


* 
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* him in marriage; firſt ro, the daugliter o 
Fulvia by her former huſband Clodius;; whom, on 

his rupture with that reſtleſs, woman, the had di- 
vorced and ſent back with contempt. to her mother; 
and next to Scriboniaz the. ſiſter of Liho, wha was- 
zther-in-law to. Sextus Pompey, and. whoſe, füge, 
Port by dhar- alliance he. Haped, t, fecurg in his, 
_ early differences with Antom, But, Wet 
had funk, beneath his more auſpicious farmpe;. and, 
placed, above reſtraint, Octavius prepared, — 
00 indulge. bis define: To,complere, his wildes 3 
double. divorce-was neceſſary.:-Scribonia was fair, 
mally repudiated the very day that, ſhe. Was deli- 
vered-of Julia; and Tiberius Nero was 0 

to part with his wife, although far advanced in her. 
pregnancy. A nice queſtion was propoſed to the 
college of augurs, whether a woman with child 
could be lawfully. married to another man before 
child-birth ? The anfwer of the obſequious college 15 


ceorreſponded with the impatience of the powerful 


bover. They pronounced, ſince no doubt could 
be entertained. to whom the child belonged, that 
the lady was free to marry. The nuptials of Oc⸗ i 
tavius and Liyja were immediately celebrated ;, the 
"aſcendancy. of the letter oyer the mind of the for- | 
mer was eſtabliſhed by a ready and artful acquieſ- 
cence with his wiſbes; and though. t the. charms of 
| Livia could not On. the eh yer her 
Vor. II. 2 ſenſe 


* 
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ſenſe and jud | eyer preſeryed the copfcjencs, of 
1 e might OT e. 
1 r pect à numerous offspring, by taking to his 
bed. a widow of approyed' fruitfulneſs, yet Livia 
continued barten in his embraces; and his eyes, as . 
well as thoſe of the Roman world, were fixed on 
e e fon of: his filler Om by Jer 28 
| rg Boe nes 3 be yer he he 
| battle of Artium, he confirmed the hopes of his | 
| nephew by uniting him with his own daughter Juba 
while the former ſervices of ippa were re- 
warded, and his future fidelity ſecured, by the hand 
NE NS TT 
| Marcellus: : 
Above two years had en already 
1 * 6 wh 5 confumed in the civil adminiſtration * 
* of the empire, when the temple of Janus, which had 
"IR been ſhut on the death of Antony, was again 
8 = opened; and Auguſtus renounced the tranquillity of 
the capital to repreſs the leyity or turbulence of the = 
provinces ;. with a numerous and well-diſciplined 
army, he traverſed Gaul, entered Spain, and fixed 
bis quarters in the city of Tarragona. _ The war- 
like tribes of the Aſturians and Cantabrians, who 
inhabited the hilly coaſts of the Bay of Biſcay, ftilt | 
reſiſted the arms of Rome. Their chaſtiſement 
was entruſted” 10 the imperial lieutenants Carifius 


/ 
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| pierced by the cautious march of the Roman le- 


gions; their, fortreſſes were occupied; their ſubſiſt - 


ence intercepted; and, after a variety of unſucceſſ- 


ful conflicts, they condeſcended to implore the 


clemency of the emperor. Their lives were ſpared; 


but the policy of the conqueror compelled the 
Cantabrians 0 quit cheir ancient habitations, and 


cultivate the open plain. A harder fate. awaited 
the Aſturians: the irrevocable ſentence of flavery 
was pronounced; and, to fatiate the avarice of 
their maſters, they were condemned to confume 
their ſtrength in the unwholeſome labour of the 

It was while Auguſtus was intent on ſubduing 
the barbarians of Spain, that he was agrecably ſur- 
priſed by an humble embaſſy from Parthia ; that 


power, broken by inteſtine diſcord, ſolicited the 


formidable mediation of her rival, to heal the 
wounds which had been inflicted by civil commo- 


tion. The Parthian throne was conteſted by 


Phraates and Tiridates, who both boaſted the royal 
blood of Arſacides ; the latter had been reduced to 
fly before the arms of the former; but he nëglected 
not to drag along with him in bonds the fon 
of · his victorious. competitor, whom the chance of 
war had ſubjected to his mercy. Kay's pug 
TO TO RY Oey PL 
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the Roman empire; proceeded with diligence to 
Spain; and ſcarce had proſtrated himſelf at the 
feet of Auguſtus, | before his jealouſy was alarmed 
by the appearance of an ambaſſador from Phraates, 

' whoſe ardour had been quickened by hatred to his 
rival, and affection to his ſon, and who demanded - 
the immediate ſurrender of both. The ſame temp- 
tation was propoſed by each of the contending 
chiefs; and the reſtitution of the ſtandards and pri- 
ſoners which had been taken in the defeat of 
Craſſus, was à bribe too grateful to the majeſty of 
Rome to be long reſiſted. Auguſtus affected to 
refer their pretenſions to the Roman ſenate; and 
that aſſembly, already inſtructed in the will of their 
prince, decided, that the ſon of Phraates ſhould be 
reſtored to his father; but refuſed to violate the 
ſanctity of Roman hoſpitality, by delivering up 
Tiridates to the diſtort os I eee adver. 
r. 1 
eee 
Octavius ſtill more to the people of Rome. His 
return to the capital was welcomed by che tumul- 
tuous acclamations of its inhabitants, whoſe- ap- 
plauſes were prolonged by the donation of four 
hundred ſeſterces to every citiaen. The congra-- 


alations of che ſenate might be leſs ſincere, but 


were not leſs ſervile; the deoree of that aſſembly, 
which formally raiſed Auguſtus above the laws of 


his country, proclaimed his deſpotiſm and their 
baſeneſs. Their profuſion ſeemed to have exhauſted 
every honour and every diſtinction; and that adu- 
lation, which from frequent abuſe had loſt its in- 
fluence, was now renewed in the - perſon of his 
favourite nephew Marcellus. The inexperienced 


youth was ſolicited to aſſume his ſeat in the ſenate 


among the members of prætorian rank, and was 
allowed to ſue for the conſulate before the legal 
age. Even the inclinations of Livia were not ne- 


glected; and to propitiate the conſort of the em- 


peror, an act was paſſed by the degenerate ſenate 
which enabled her ſon Tiberius to aſpire to the 
dignity of conſul five years before che time Which, 
ths laws had regulated. 

It was the object of Auguſtus ack to promote 
the happineſs than to extend the boundaries of the 
empire. His diſpoſition inclined him to peace; 
and his judgment convinced him that Rome had 
more to fear than hope from the viciſſitudes of war. 
Yet even his moderation was not proof againſt the 
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| ſpicy. produce and ſuppoſed treaſures of Arabia  _ 


Felix. The reduction of that country was com- 


mitted to ZElius Gallus, pro-prætor of Egypt. That 
general advanced near a thouſand miles to the ſouth 


of the Tropic; the naked Arabians, in defence of 
their property and freedom, preſumed to oppoſe 
| Re to the arms and diſcipline of ns Lesen. 


3 the 
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ee eee 
may credit Dion Caſſius, ten thouſand of them 
were ſlaughtered with the loſs of only two Romans. 
Yet Gallus found a more formidalle enemy to con- 
tend with in the baneful influence of the climate ; 
his followers melted away in the ſultry heats. of 
Arabia; and the Ggnal for retreat was obeyed with 
_ tranſport when they had arrived within three days 
journey of the ſpice country, the rich object of their 
enterpriſe, In their return they were expoſed. to 
the double preſſure of hunger and. thirſt; and a 
wretched remnant alone eſcaped to Alexandria, to 
7 „ OR I On PO neon 
The ten of Arabia Felix was kuccerded by 
an expedition againſt Ethiopia; à rapacious and 
diſorderly crowd of Zthiopians, encouraged by the 
abſence of Alus Gallus and the flower of the le- 
gions, had paſſed the defenceleſs frontier of Egypt, 
inhabitants. In the eyes of the emperor, the violation 
of his ſtatues, which were overthrown by the rude 
hands of the-unpoliſhed barbarians, might poſſibly be 
conſidered as a more daring crime; and Petronius, 
| prafett of Egypt, was ordered to aſſert the ma- 
1 jeſty of Rome, and of Auguſtus. His victories- 
and progreſs were ſimilar to thoſe of ZElius ; he 
nen eaſe the natives, adyanced near nine 
| __ hwadred 


j 
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hundred miles beyond the. Roman. frontier; and 
erected a fort at Premnis on the banks of the Nile; 
| but he yielded to 2 burning fin and ſandy waſte ; 
and, though the defence of Premnis induced him a 
| ſecond time to enter Æthiopia, with that expedition 
the war ended; the ambaſſadors of the ÆEthiopians 
conſented to appear before Auguſtus, and deprecate 
his wrath; that prudent prince readily accepted 
their ſubmiſſion; and in the pathleſs deſerts to the 
x uk crmcatier hella an event Lon 408 
Roman empire, a 

v. e 99 The W e of. ha capt was 
ſcarcely interrupted by the diſtant ſound 
| bf an Ethiopian war; but the indiſpoſition of 
Auguſtus diffuſed a general alarm throughout 
Rome. The fate of the empire was intimately | 
blended with that of the emperor ;- and, degenerate 
as the Romans were eſteemed, even their perſonal 
| ſafety intereſted them in the character of the ſuc- 
ceſſor to Auguſtus. As the: ſymptoms of danger 


| increaſed, that prince felt, or affected to feel, his 


reſpect for the republic revive; with the principal 
ſenators, he ſummoned to his couch Caius Calpur- 
nius Piſo, who ſhared with him the dignity of 
conſul. To him, as the firſt magiſtrate of. the 
eommonwealth; he delivered whatever memorials 
he had collected reſpecting the revenue or public 
eſtabliſhments ; and. while he ſeemed ſtudiouſſy to 
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bury the name of his nephew Marcellus in filence, 
he gave to Agrippa his ring, which was the enſign 
of his nobility; and which, according to the ideas 
of the Romans, diſtinguiſhed the hand that received 
it, as moſt worthy, after his death, of * entruſted 
with the reins of government. 

The indifpoſition of Auguſtus yielded to the 
vigour of his conſtitution, and the fkill of his phy- 
ſician Muſa; and the oſtentatious diſplay of joy 
which accompanied the news of his recovery muſt 
have inſpired the emperor with the moſt pleaſing 
ſenſations, could he have depended on the ſincerity 
or conſtancy of the exulting multitude; but experience 


may juſtify the diſtruſt of princes; the throne hass 


generally been found the favourite feat of ſuſpicion ; 
nor could .the merits of Auguſtus have effaced 'the 
uſurpation and proſcription of Octavius. Yet what- 
ever a grateful people could beſtow on the beſt of 
I princes was decreed by the ſenate; and the ſtatue 
which aroſe to Muſa, near that of Eſculapius, was an 
artful compliment to the virtues of him whom his 
ſkill had preſerved. - | 9 
The health of Auguſtus was eſtabliſhed, but his 

depart was far from being confirmed. The 
jealouſy of Marcellus had been kindled by the 
growing influence of Agrippa; and the nephew and, 
- ſon-in-law of the emperor could ill brook the pre- 
ference which | he imagined had been ſhewn to a 
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 rhllicary adventurer, whoſe” obſcure extraction he 
deſpiſed. The magnanimĩity of Agrippa extin- 
guiſhed their riſing diſcord; and, without a ſtruggle, 
he yielded to the pretenſions of his youthful oom- 
petitor ; the government of Syria was beſtowed on . 
him by Auguſtus as an honourable” retreat; yet he 
ſcorned to conceal beneath the appointment” his 
diſgrace ; he openly applied to it the name of exile; 
and, by, fixing his reſidence at Mitilené, in the 
Iſle of Leſbos, proclaimed that his preſence was 
conſidered rather as ee at Rome than ne- 
ceſſary in Syria. 

If Marcellus exulted in the removal of his 
rival, his triumph was of ſhort duration; to 
adopt the expreſſion of the moſt celebrated of 
the Roman poets, the Fates only ſhewed him to 
the world, to ſnatch him inſtantly away. Before 
he had completed his twentieth year, he was at- 
tacked by a mortal diſeaſe. Even the ſkill of 


Muſa was ineffectually oppoſed to the violence 


of the diſtemper; and he expired in the arms 
of his diſconſolate mother Octavia, and amidſt 
the general lamentations of Rome. The muſe 
of Virgil may be ſuſpected of flattery; but at 
a more diſtant period, when intereſt could no 
longer be concerned, the character of Marcel- 
lus has been ſtamped by the approbation of 
Seneca, He was, ſays that philoſopher, a youth 

of 
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by a temperance and moderation beyond what 
could be expected from his. years and Ration x 
; and equal 
aſk to which 
the Roman 
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AUGUSTUS DETERMINES. TO RECALL AGRIPPA.— HE READS 
HIS WILL TO THE SENATE,—HE RESIGNS THE CONSULSHIP, 
AND RAISES TO THAT DIGNITY LUCIUS SESTIUS, THE 
FRIEND OF MARCUS BRUTUS.—PESTILENCE AT ROME— - 
THE PEOPLE ENTREAT AUGUSTUS TO ACCEPT THE TITLE 


or DICTATOR.—HIS REFUSAL.- CONSPIRACY OF FANNIUS 


' CA&PIO, AND LICINIUS MURENA.—AUGUSTUS -UNDER- 
TAKES A. JOURNEY TO THE EAST.—TUMULTS AT ROME 
ON ELECTION OF CONSULS.—MARRIAGE- OF . AGRIPPA. 
WITH JULIA THE. DAUGHTER: OF THE EMPEROR—CON- 
DUCT OF AUGUSTUS TOWARDS SPARTA AND ATHENS — 
| HE RECEIVES, IN SYRIA, THE ROMAN STANDARDS AND, 
PRISONERS FROM THE PARTHIANS—THE KING or PAR- 


THIA DELIVERS HIS FOUR SONS, WITH THEIR FAMILIES, 


. AS HOSTAGES TO AUGUSTUS.—REVOLUTION IN ARME- 


' NIA.—EMBASSY FROM INDIA.—VOLUNTARY DEATH OP 
TONERUS.—RETURN OF AUGUSTUS 70 ROME-— REVIEW 
OF THE SENATE.—CONSPIRACY OF EGNATIUS" RUFUS. 
AUGUSTUS 1s DECLARED PERPETUAL CONSUL, WITH THE 
POWER OF MAKING LAWS.——-RELUCTANCE OF THE Ro- 
MANS TO MARRIAGE.—INEFFECTUAL REGULATIONS OF 
| AUGUSTUS.—NEW COMMOTIONS ON THE FRONTIER,— 
| x AUGUSTUS 
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AUGUSTUS VISITS GAUL.—EXPLOITS OF comming 
ANA. DEATH AND CHARACTER OF AGRIPPA. _ 


WM —- 


v. C. 729. Tux deſigns of Auguſtus were broken 
by the death of Marcellus; and the hopes which 
he had fondly entertained from that illuſtrious youth 
could only be revived by the virtues of Agrippa. 
Afer a ſhort delay, which decency required, the 
latter was recalled from Mitilen&, and reſtored ; to 


his former influence, Before his arrival the em- 


peror read bis will to the ſenate; and the filence 
it obſerved regarding a ſucceſſor was not only con- 
ſidered as a mark of attention to that aſſembly, 
but muſt have been peculiarly grateful to Agrippa, 
who was thus ſuffered to appeal to the unbiaſſed 
judgment of the Roman people againſt the preten- 
fions of his late rival Marcellus. 

Poſſeſſed of abſolute authority, Auguſtus affected 


to revere the freedom of the commonwealth. He 


had exerciſed nine annual conſulſhips without in- 


- terruption, when he artfully, though unexpectedly, 
refuſed that magiſtracy, and recommended to the 


choice of the people Lucius Seſtius, who had 
ſtrenuouſly defended, and who was ſtill ſuppoſed to 
regret the fall of, the republic. Seſtius was one 
of the few who had been ſpared by the victors 

e at 
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ar Philippi; and in a ſervile age dwele with pleaſure 
on the character of Marcus Brutus; he preſerved 
Vith pious care, and regarded with conſtant vene- 
ration, the picture and ſtatue of the laſt of the Ro- | 
mans.” And ſome praiſe muſt be allowed to the 
policy or moderation of Auguſtus, who' conſented 
to inveſt with the high dignity of conſul the zealous 
admirer of the moſt formidable enemy r ro the 1 
and grandeur of the Houſe of Cæſar. 1 
N n Nor was it long before Rome was ſur- 
priſed by a new inſtance of forbearance 

in the ertiperor;” An epidefnical diſeaſe” Had Tpread 
its baneful ififluence through -the capital; and the 
ſuperſtitious multitude aſctibed its fury to the retreat 
of Auguſtus from the office" of conſul. TO propi- 
| ate the gods, and 0 check che fatal progreſ of 
the plague, they propoſed to <onfer on him a rank 
e to that which he had reſigned ; and urged 


"TELE. 


reſiſted their ae inportunitles ! yet 
modeſty ſeems not entirely to have bar d che 
jealouſy, or the enmity of che Romans; and the 
fame year is diſtinguiſhed by the conſpiracy d Fan- 
nius Cæpio, and Licinius Murzna. The former 


z deſeribed by Velleius Paterculus, as immerſed in 


vice and profligacy ; the latter is acknowledged to 
have been irreproachable in his morals, and, as 
the brother-in-law of Mæcenas, had every thing 
. i to 


— aaa "2 
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to. hope ſtom che eſlabliſned government. The = 
objects of their confederacy are darkly. inſinuated 


by hiſtory; but their puniſhment is clearly recorded, 
Both ſought their ſafety in flight, were, diſcovered, 
and ſuffered death; yet ſome of their judges 
availed themſelves of the privilege. of voting by 
ballot to acquit the criminals; and their inte- 
grity or partiality was productive of a new re- 
gulation, which aboliſhed that form of deciſion, 
n 1 
from trial. 

The more diſtant. parts of dhe un * 


pire again chimed the preſence of. Auguſtus; 


but he had ſcarce quitted the capital before the 


Romans, delivered from the watchful eyes of a 


maſter, ſeemed. to breathe the invigorating air f 
| liberty. The dignity of conſul was diſputed by 
Quintus Emilius Lepidus and Lucius Silenus with 


an ardour ſcarce to be exceeded in the moſt inde- 
pendent ages of the republic. The people again 
appeared animated by the remembrance of their 
ancient power, and were encouraged to a repe- 
tition of their former tumults by the liberality of 


the competitors, The tranquillity of Rome 'was 


invaded, and the jealouſy of Auguſtus awakened, 
by theſe ſymptoms af returning freedom. He 


ſent for the candidates; reprimanded their pre- 


- 
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| felves at Rome until the elections were determined 
of their friends; and, after a ſeyere ſtruggle, 
e e ee INE OE 
* | 
v. c. in. The doubrfil, diſpoſition of the popu- 
lace c ncorhinacsijv- Nan 
of Agrippa: and the renown and abilities of that il 
luſtrious Roman were thought neceſſary to awe and 
cruſh the growing licence of the capital. The breach 
that had been made.in the imperial family by the death 
of Marcellys was yet unrepaired ; and the widowed 
hand of Julia, -it was ſuppoſed, would beſtow the 
ſucceſſion of the empire. The policy of Mæcenas 
adviſed Auguſtus to fix on Agrippa as his ſon - ijn- 
law. © He is already,“ ſajd he, © too high where 
u he is; he myſt" be lifted up ſtill higher, or muſt 
« be caſt tö the ground.” His counſels were ap? 
proved by the emperor; and Agrippa conſented to | 
device ibaa, ARE Ven «ff ere 
fortunes of Czlar, 
| * Confident in the vigilance and | capacity of 
Agrippa, Auguſtus purſued, without inquietude, his 
intended journey, Tn his progreſs through Sparta 
and Athens, the citizens of thoſe celebrated repub- 
lics were diſtinguiſhed by his favour, or expoſed to 
es wit The Spartans had Res 0 
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the purſuit of her preſent conſort; and their hoſpi. 
qality was rewarded by the - imperial; gift of. the 
illand Cithera. The Athenians had promoted and 
partaken of the luxury and liberality of Antony and 
Cleopatra; and Auguſtus puniſhed their. adherence. 
to the cauſe of his rival, by depriving them of the 


ſovereignty which they had exerciſed re" 8 


neighbouring diſtricts of Egina and Eretria. 
From Greece Auguſtus cs el kis 


v. ©. 


_ 7. journey to Aſia; and his formidable ap-, 


proach {reminded the Parthian . monarch; of the 


| Randards and priſoners} which had fallen into bis 
hands by the defeat of Craſſus, and which he had 
Ately promiſed to reſtore; but of the Romans who- 


had been captured on the diſaſtrous field of Carrhæ, 


* the/{greateſt- part had delivered themſelves by a 


voluntary, death from the chains of the victors. 
Some had intermarrietl amongſt, the baibarians, and 
kad renounced for ever their native gountry; the 


_ reſt, wich the ſacred eagles which had been loſt. in 
that unfortunate expedition, were preſented to Au- 


guſtus in Syria; nor could the emperor. reſtrain his 


ecexultation at effacing, by the reluctant reſtitution, 
the diſgrace which, had tarniſhed the Rom an arms, 


from. the deſtruction of Craſſus, and the retreat of 


; Antony. On this occaſion he ſeemed to have for- 


gotren his uſual moderation; and ſome imputation of 


PFanity was , by his orders for 2 general 
„ off | PIG. 
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on his return to Rome. Yet it is probable” char 
the conduct of the Parthian king was rather 
prompted by his jealouſy of his own family, than 
his dread of the emperor; and, when Phraates de- 
livered; as hoſtages to Auguſtus, his four ſons, with. 
their wives and children, he was, according to Ta- 
eitus, leſs influenced E by 
diſtruſt of his own offspring. "FT 5 

The Armenians, oppreſſed by chain) 3 
Artaxias; had offered the crown to his younger bro- 
ther Tigranes, who was then at Rome. The pre- 


tenſions of Tigranes were ſupported by Auguſtus; 
and Tiberius, the ſon of Livia by her firſt huſband. 


was appointed to the command of an army, and 
inſtructed to ſecond the efforts of the Armenian 
prince. Before he could paſs the Roman fron- 
tiers, he was informed of. the death of Artaxias, who” 
had fallen a victim to the juſt reſentment of his 


ſubjects: with his life reſiſtance expired ; and 


though Tiberius accompanied Tigranes to his new 
capital, yet his peaceful march through a grateful 
Kingdom, but ill warranted the marks of victory 
with which an obſequious ſenate adorned him. | 

- At. Samos, where Auguſtus pafſed the winter, 
his protection was implored, and his friendſhip 


ſought, by the barbarous tribes of Scythia and Sar- 


matia, and by the diſtant princes who ruled on the 


Vol. 9 F ; banks 
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banks of the Indus and Hydaſpes. The preſents 


of the latter were pearls and diamonds, tigers and 


elephants; but the admiration of the Romans was 
chiefly excited by Tonarus, an Indian philoſopher, 


whoſe thirſt of fame and contempt of life were 


diſplayed in the preſence of Auguſtus. After an 


uninterrupted ſeries of proſperity, he declared his 
reſolution no longer to be expoſed to the viciſſitudes 
of fortune; with a firm ſtep and unaltered counte- 
nance he aſcended the funeral pile, and was quickly 
conſumed by the rapid fury of the flames. Yet 
name ſtill ſurvives ; the warriors of the welt gazed 
with - aſtoniſhment on the enthuſiaſt of the eaſt; 
nor reflected, in the moment of ſurprize, that the 


ſame principle actuated Tonarus, which had im- 


pelled on their deſtruction the ane 11 of 


the Fabian and Decian line. 


From e 3 Qowly di- 
| rected his ſteps toward Rome. The 
reform of the capital ſtill occupied his attention; 


| v. C. 733, 734 


and with that view he accepted the office of cenſor. 


Ul 


A revolt of the Cantabrians had - ſummoned 


Agrippa to Spain ; and it was not until he returned 
victorious, and was inveſted for five years with the 
authority of tribune, that the emperor ventured on 
a ſecond review of the ſenate. By a partial expul- 
ſion he reduced that aſſembly to ſix hundred mem- 

| 8 | | bers; 
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bers; and, ſenſible of the odium to which the un- 
—_— duty expoſed him; he wore armour under 
his clothes, and was attended by a guard of ten ſe- 
nators, who ſuffered but one perſon at a time to 
approach him. It was alſo propoſed that the 
members of that illuſtrious body ſhould, for the 
protection of his perſon, paſs the night by turns in 
his palace: “ am unfortunately addicted to 
© ſhore,” ſaid Antiſtius Labeo, whoſe father had 
periſhed with Brutus at Philippi, and who was him- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed by his republican ſpirit, « and 
« am afraid that I ſhould be an unwelcome 
« gueſt in the anti- chamber of the prince.” p 
An obſcure conſpiracy of Egnatius Rufus, who 
by his activity as edile had acquired à conſiderable 
| ſhare of popularity, could ſcarce alarm Auguſtus, 
and was only fatal to the raſh contriver of it. Yet 
the emperor ſoon after relinquiſhed the appearance 
of moderation he had long perſiſted in, and ſuffered | - 
the ſenate to confer on him. the appointment of 
perpetual conſul, At the ſame time he received 
unlimited authority to frame whatever laws he 
ſhould' deem neceſſary; and the ſervile ſenate | 
offered to bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath to + 
| obey his ſtatutes; but they were preſerved from 
this new inſtance of baſeneſs by Auguſtus himſelf, 
whoſe prudence or magnanimity declined or diſ- 
dained the invidious and degrading dere amend 
| . The 
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0e he. The judgment of Auguſtus. deterral 
bim from the abuſe of the dangerous and 
eee prerogative he had acquired; and 
in his regulations the proſperity of the people and 
the glory of the empire were invariably conſulted. 
A ſhameleſs depravity of manners had long reigned 
through Rome; and the youth, ſunk in luxury and 
-debauchery, were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to 
the expence or cares of a family. To correct the 
growing evil, it was in vain chat the emperor by 
turns flattered, promiſed, | and threatened it was 
in vain that he augmented the rewards of matrimony 
and the penalties of celibacy. To his exhortations 
the nobility of Rome replied by ready invectives 
againſt the lewdneſs and prodigality of the Roman 
- women z and they conſidered the imperial taxes as 
more caſily ſatisfied than thoſe which might be le-, 
vied by female vanity. They alſo ſeemed, with 
| indignation to feel themſelves the property of a 
maſter, who. required them to multiply, in order to 
increaſe the number of his ſubjects; and, though 
obſequious to every other command, they reſiſted 
the matrimonial. yoke with more than common 
unanimity and perſeverance. | 
Jo reſtore the matrons of Rome to 9 Gs 
virtuous ſimplicity would have been a labour worthy | 
of the imperial cenſor of the common wealth; but the 
emperor was too well acquainted with the difficul- 
| | ties 
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bebe u have encountered, or too conſcious of 
his own guilt" to embark in the vain or reproachful 
enterpriſe, Even the bed of his friend Mæcenas 
is ſuppoſed to have been polluted by his adulterous 
paſſion; and, when frequently urged to provide 
tious reply: © That it belonged to the huſ- 
V6; mee ene ee e ek FIG 
«-mves,”?: ©; 

| . Ge tiniiibſe wis wheiaedtwid 
their favour: conciliated by a ſucceſſion of ſhews 


and entertainments; yet the latent deſign of the 


emperer in theſe public. ſpeRacler Md hoc clude the 
penetration of the performers themſelves. © Au- 
Fe dee bank's: plies of the. naxie:ofi@ya 
Laden feria pete: wilt anciticr- called Mathe 
to gratify the people, the former was recalled, and 


on his return was admoniſhed by the emperor to be HE: 
more cautious in future: You ſurely jeſt in the | 


< counſel you offer, replied Pylades, © ſince it is 
9 for your. adyantage, Cæſar, that the people ſhould 
te be occupied by our quarrels,” “ 

Let it was not always nee Mann 0 
pormlar clamour; and when the murmurs of the 
impatient multitude were excited by a ſcarcity of 
wine, it was the juſt and ſarcaſtic reply of the em · 
peror, alluding to the numerous aqueducts con- 
Nun F 3 ſtructed 
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ſtructed by Agrippa, that his ſon-in-law. had 
amen eren 
The civil Adninnen of bets was inter- 
rupted by the reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirits: of the 
| barbarians of the frontier, The hardy and inde- 
pendent natives of Pannonia and Noricum had in- 
vaded Iſtria; the people who occupied the vallies 
of the Alps were again in arms; the contagion of 
revolt had been diffuſed through the diſtant pro- 
vinces of Spain and Dalmatia ; and. the ſavage 
| tribes of Germany, who ſwarmed on the banks of 
tte Rhine, had ſuddenly paſſed that river, and 
indulged their rapacity in the plenty of Gaul; they 
had been oppoſed by a Roman army under the 
q command of Marcus Lollius; but the negligence of 
| | the general was fatal to his On honour and that of 
ä the empire; and to an inglorious retreat was added 
te diſgrace of leaving the ſtandard of one of the le- 
| gions un the gags of the barbarians. = 
. 0,6 a. The ſafety of Gaul claimed ch&-imme- 
| „ diate attention of che emperor; but before 
| kis arrival Lollius had ayenged his late defeat in 
| the blood of his enemies; the Germans had repaſſed 
| in diſorder the Rhine, and their retreat might be 
1 


aſcribed by the voice of flattery to the auſpicious 
= approach of Auguſtus. The reſiſtance of the Rhe- 
| ti and Vindelici was —— by their ſituation 
0 f | amidſt 
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amidſt the rugged paſſes. of the Alps; but new 
tracts were explored by the enterpriſing genius of 


Druſus, the ſecond ſon. of Livia; and, expelled from 


their own abodes, they endeavoured to penetrate into 
Gaul; they were encountered by Tiberius at the 
head of a well-diſciplined army ; and, ſurrounded 
and purſued on every ſide, their ſubmiſſion eſtabliſh- 
ed the military renown of the victorious brothers; 
and afforded a new ſubjeR of congratulation to the 
muſe of Horace. 

The inhabitants of Pannonia and. Nojicum had 
abandoned their hoſtile deſigns with the ſame levity. 
as they had embraced them; and the emperor having 
re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of Gaul, returned to 
Rome to enjoy the acclamations of the ſubject ca- 
Wk nl Even the wiſdom of Auguſtus and 
| the valour of Agrippa were ſcarce 
equal to the arduous taſk of defending the wide 
boundaries of the empire; the latter from Gaul 
had rapidly paſſed into Aſia, had . reconciled the 
. © wavering allegiance of the Jews by his equity, and 
had reſtored, by his arms, the Boſphorus to the 
authority of the king of Pontus; he was hardly 
ſuffered to taſte repoſe at Rome, and to receive 
again the tribunitian powers, before he was com- 
7 to croſs the Hadriatic, to repreſs the riſing 
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5 Alesbentt of the Pannonians. The e 

awed by his preſence, returned to their obe- 
diience; and Agrippa, impatient to reviſit the 
capital, braved the dangers of à winter na- 
vigation, paſſed | in ſafety the Hadriatic, and had 
traverſed great part of Campania, when he 
Was arreſted by a mortal diſcaſe, the effect of 
his inceſſant labour and anxiety. On the firſt 
intelligence of his illneſs, Auguſtus immediately 
ſet out from Rome; but he was denied the 
melancholy conſolation of ſoothing the laſt mo- 
ments of his friend ; and on his road he re- 
"ceived the fatal ridings of his death As 
| principal mourner he accompanied the corpſe 
from Campania to Rome; ſolemnized his ob- 
ſequies with princely magnificence ; ; and, in the 
funeral oration he pronounced, afforded a rape 
inſtance of ſincerity, while he lamented his own 
loſs, and celebrated the merits of Agrippa. 

The genius and qualities of Agrippa were 
indeed worthy of the moſt virtuous ages of the 
republic and, though deſtined to an æra of 
ſlavery, even in a court he preſerved the man- 
ners and undaunted demeanour of the camp. 
The friend of the people, and the faithful 
ſervant of his prince, he was neither an ob- 


ject of envy to the firſt, nor of jealouſy wo | 
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attracts the admiration of poſterity, the ſtupen- 
dous and immortal fabric of the. pantheon 
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CHILDREN OF AGRIPPA.—MARRIAGE OF TIBERIUS WITH 
JULIA.-—-OMEN OF HIS GREATNESS—-HE MARCHES 
AGAINST, AND SUBDUES, THE PANNONIANS.—ACCOUNT 
OF THE GERMANS.—EXTENT OF ANCIENT GERMANY.— 
' SKETCH OF THEIR GOVERNMENT—THEIR RELIGION— 
AND THEIR MANNERS.—INVASION OF THE SICAMBRI 
AND USIPATES.-—THEY ARE REPULSED BY DRUSUS.— 
DRUSUS CROSSES THE RHINE, AND PENETRATES INTO 
GERMANY.—-HIS SUCCESS IN FOUR CAMPAIGNS,—HIS 
DEATH.—THE COMMAND OF THE GERMAN ARMY 18 
DEVOLVED ON TIBERIUS.—-SUBMISSION OF THE BARBA- 
RIANS.—THE GATES OF THE TEMPLE OF JANUS ARE 
CLOSED,—AUGUSTUS Is SALUTED BY THE SENATE WITH 
THE TITLE OF FATHER OF HS COUNTRY.—DEATH OF 
OCTAVIA.-—-OF MACENAS.-—-AMBITION OF CAIUS AND 
LUCIUS, THE SONS OF AGRIPPA.—THE FORMER IS RAISED 
TO THE RANK OF PONTIFF.—-DISCONTENT OF TIBERIUS, 
—HE RETIRES TO RHODES.—PROMOTION OF CAIUS AND 
LUCIUS.—-LICENTIOUS CONDUCT OF JULIA.—HER PU- 
NISHMENT.—SHE IS ACCOMPANIED IN EXILE BY HER 
' MOTHER SCRIBONIA.—DISGRACE - OF TIBERIUS.—REVOLU- 
TION IN ARMENIA.—CAIUS CESAR Is DISPATCHED TO 

f ' ' THE 


| THE BAST.»— TIBERIUS is PERMITTED TO RETURN. TO 


_ ROME—-DEATH, 5 — AND DEATH or 
calus. 


BN -361 i | Ire 
Two fe.-Codmiand:Laden and 6 e 
daughters, Julia and Agrippina, had been the 
fruits of the ſecond nuptials of Agrippa. When 
he expired, his conſort was again pregnant; and 
the birth of the younger Agrippa, after the 
deceaſe of his father, was proclaimed to the 
world by the expreſſive ſurname of Peſthumus. 
The partiality of Auguſtus for his grand-chil- 

dren was checked by their tender years; to afliſt 
in governing the Roman empire was no vulgar 
duty, and claimed the qualities of mature wiſ- 
dom, and approved yalour. In private life the - 
prudence of Tiberius had been - confeſſed ; and 
in his expedition againſt the barbarians of the' 
Alps, his courage and vigilance had been dif- 
tinguiſned. The moſt ſolemn ties could be diſ- 
ſolved by the powerful command of the empe- 
ror; and the character of Tiberius allows us not 
to penetrate whether. it was with real reluctance 
that he parted with Vipſania to receive the hand 
of Julia; yet it beſtowed not the ſame OY as 
it had F and Agrippa; and, 

while 
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while the emperor repoſed the cares of govern- 


ment on Tiberius, he ſtill reſerved the honours 


of the empire for his * Caius and 


Lucius. 
As Tiberius, in his way to Armenia, traverſed 
the plains of Philippi, the flame that ſuddenly aroſe 


dn the altars which had been erected by the 
victofious legions was | conſtrued into a favourable - 
Preſage of future grandeur. A more certain in- 
dication might haye been drawn from the in- 
fluence of his mother Livia over the mind of 


aſcendancy by affecting the moſt implicit ſubmiſ- 


ſion to the will of Auguſtus; every other paſſion ' 


was overwhelmed by her ardent deſire to advance 


her favourite ſon; and ſhe not only connived at, 


but even promoted, the licentious amours of 
Auguſtus, while ſhe ſilently ſmoothed the road 


to greatneſs for Tiberius. 


The ferocious trihes of Pannonia hed 


v. o.. been awed hy the renown of Agrippa; 


on che intelligence of the death of that illuſtrious 
chief, they had reſumed their arins, and aſpired 

to ſhake off the Roman yoke. To chaſtiſe 
their preſumption, Tiberius, from the wanton 
embraces of Julia, was haſtily ordered to repair 

to the frozen banks of the Danube; and if, 
in the reduction of the barbarians, his vigour 
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was ignalized, in their puniſhments his e 
ſpirit was e The Fannonian JOuſn, who 
the Raw! of N ee countrymen and 
the lot of ſlavery. was imdittered by the. harſh, 
but politic ſtipulation, that the purchaſers of the 
captives ſhould tranſport them to a certain diftance 
from their native country. . 3 5 
W bile Tiberius on his return received the con- 

gratulations of Rome, a more arduous: taſk was 


aſſigned to his brother Druſus, Beyond the broad 
ſtreams of che Rhine and the Danube, che wy 
 warlike and hardy race, who delighted in . 
ger, and were impatient of che reſtraints of civil 
life. Forty independent tribes, whoſe complexion, 
manners, and language, denoted their common 
origin, were ſpread over modern Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, F inland, Livonia, Pruſſia, 
and the greater part of Poland, to where their/ 
claims were oppoſed by the hoſtile pretenſions of 
the more ſavage Sarmatians. 
| From Rome the piercing eye of Tacitus Crean 
with accuracy, the wild and diſtant countries beyond 
the Rhine and the Danube; and, with his uſual 
ſtrength of colouring, that philoſophic hiſtorian has 
delineated the government, religion, and manners of 
the Germans. Deſtitute of cities, letters, arts, and 
money, 
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money, they found' ſome compenſation in the en⸗ 


 Joyment of freedom. Near the ſhores of the 


Baltic the regal authority was known and ac- 
knowledged ; but on the frontiers of the Roman 
provinces, and through the greateſt part of Ger- 
many, the form of government was democratic; 
tempered, indeed, and controuled, not ſo much 
by general and poſitive laws, as by the occa- 
ſional aſcendant of birth or valour, of eloquence 
or ſuperſtition. 

As ſoon as the free-born youth had atthined 
the age of manhood, he was introduced into the 
general council of his countrymen, and adopted 


as the equal member of the military common- 


wealth; he was at liberty to follow whatever 
leader his caprice or judgment might prefer; 


and the power which had been entruſted to his 


general expired with the return of peace. But, 


if merit alone exalted the martial chief, the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice. was committed to princes, 
who were principally recommended by the luftre 
of their extraction; and, though in the hands of 


| theſe was veſted the whole landed property of 


the diſtrict, yet ſo much more Jealous were the 


- high-ſpirited barbarians of their perſonal honour 


than of their poſſeſſions, that the magiſtrate who 
could arbitrarily diſpoſe of the latter, dared not 
impriſon, or even chaſtiſe — a blow, the moſt 
obſcure citizen. | - In 
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In a ſtate of nature, the conceptions of 'a'Di- 
vine Being who framed and governs the ſubject 
univerſe muſt ever be rude and imperſect; and 
thoſe objects which ſeem moſt to contribute to the 
immediate advantage of men will ever extort the 
_ adoration of an uninformed" mind. The ſun and 
the moon, the fire and che earth, were devoutly 


worſhipped by the Germatis; -their only temples 
were dark ancient groves,” conſecrated by the 


reverence of "ſucceeding generations; their faith 
was ſuited to their martial genius; cowardice was 
deemed: the moſt unpardonable of their ſins; and 
while the brave man was confidered as the worthy 
favourite of their deities,” the wretch: who oft 
his ſhield was alike baniſhed from tlie San 
and the civil aſſemblies of his eoumtrymen. 

The thirſt® of martial glory and We of 
danger were / powerfully recommended: by policy 
and ſuperſtition. | It was only by an honourable 
fame in dtms that the ' ambitious or pious Ger- 
man could aſpire to Pre: eminenoe in _w. oO 
or hope for Paradiſe in the next. 

Enamoured of war and fpoil, the dining _ 
impatient barbarian diſdained que inglorious la- 
bours and gradual advantages of agriculture. The 
care of the houſe and family, the management 
of the land and cattle, were delegated to the old 
and the infirm, to women and flaves. The ſcanty 


garments 
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gatments, of the Germans, made of the ſkins of 
animals, imperſectly defended them from the 
cold; they abandoned their immenſe foreſts ta 

the exerciſe of hunting; aſſigned the moſt. 
conſiderable. part of their lands to the .paſtur- 


Ae of their herds, and beſtowed on the ſmall, 
. remainder . a rude. and careleſs cultivation. De- 


lvered from the concerns, and deſtitute + of the 


enjoyments of domeſtic life, in the intervals of 


peace, they paſſed their days, and not unfrequently 7 
eee, uit 


The wheat and barley which their harveſts yielded, 


with beer; and, if they. had taſted and chirſted 
to obtain them by the invaſion of the provinces 
which produced them, inſtead of attempting to 
eee eee eee 
the Danube. Their eattle and their ſiaves were the 
objects of their play; and ſometimes the deſpe- 
kate gameſter committed * perſon and berty 
- to the deciſion of fortune; and ſo; punctaal were 
they in the diſcharge of their debts of honour, 
that the unfortunae adventurer patiently ſuffered 
himfelf to be bound, chaſtiſed, and ſold into cap- 
tivity, by his weaker, but more lucky antagoniſt, 
The improvidence of the Germans was oſten 
ſeverely reproved by the unwelcome admonitions 
of 


a” 
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df famine; and, when the produce of the foil 
vas found. inadequate” to the ſupport of the in- 
habitants, the national diſtreſs was alleviated by 
the | emigration of 'a chird, perhaps, or a fourth, 
part of their youth. An hoſt provoked by hun- 
ger, and whoſe honour and religion commanded 
them to conquer or to die, muſt have been 
invincible, had not the deficiency of arms and of 
diſcipline weakened the effects of ' deſpair and 
enthuſiaſm, The face of a German army diſ- 
played their poverty of iron: ſwords and the 
longer kind of lances they could ſeldom uſe; 
their frames were ſpears headed with a a ſharp © 
and narrow iron point, and which, as occaſion 
required, they either darted from a diſtance, or 
puſhed in cloſe onſet. With this ſpear, and 
with a ſhield, their cavalry was contented. A 
multitude of darts, ſcattered with irreſiſtible force, 
were an additional reſource to the infantry. / 
Their military dreſs, when they wore any, was 
nothing more than a looſe mantle ; few of the 
Chiefs were diſtinguiſhed by cuiraſſes, ſcarce any 
by helmets; their cavalry was in general far from 
formidable; and the principal ſtrength of the 
Germans conſiſted. in their · infantry, which was 
drawn . up in 'ſeveral deep columns, according 
to the diſtinction of tribes and families. Impa- 
tient of fatigue or delay, theſe half- armed war- 
Vol. III. 5 G riors 
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riors ruſhed to battle with diſordered ranks, 8 
diuiſſonant ſhouts; but if once repulſed, their de- 
feat was inevitable; and, as they poſſeſſed nei- 
ther cities nor fortreſſes to | retire to, à defeat 
was generally attended by their total deſtruction. 
Yer had Germany united in one great effort, her 
myriads, undiſciplined as they were, muſt have 
prevailed againſt the {kill and weapons of Rome. 
But the diſſenſions of the barbarians were fo- 
mented by the addreſs of Auguſtus and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; their ſtrength was waſted in domeftie 
* feuds; and the fate of the Weſtern empire was 
long protracted by the liberal diſtribution of her 
wealth, and the e r 5 her _ 
tions. 

With tes The ſame fickle diſpoſition which 
rendered the ſtates of Germany inca- 
cable of acting in concert in war, allowed them 
not to enjoy the bleſſings of peace. The Si- 
cambri and the Uſipates, who occupied the 
country between the Lippe and the Iſſel, had 
preſumed to invade the Roman frontier; to 
chaſtiſe their temerity, Druſus had marched with 
the flower of the legions; and the barbarians 
were compelled to repaſs the Rhine by the vi- 
gour and addreſs of the youthful warrior. Nat. 


Content with delivering the empire from cheir ra- 


; Pacious fury, the victor prepared, by retorting 


q 
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the inſult, to ſtrike terror ing the nations of the 
north. A bridge of boats facilitated the paſſage 
of the Rhine; and four ſucceſſive years the Ro- 
man eagles were diſplayed within the woods and 


moraſſes of Germany. Committing himſelf boldly 


to the ſtream of the Iſſel, Druſus deſcended: in 


triumph that river; penetrated through the hoſtile 


provinces of Friezeland and Gottingen; and firſt 
gratified the adventurous curioſity of the Romans 
with the ſight of the German ocean. The Catti, 
or Heſſians, who even then were diſtinguiſhed 
above the neighbouring - tribes by their martial 


ardour and ſuperior diſcipline, ' were conſtrained , 
to relinquiſh the unequal conteſt; and to the 


banks of the Elbe the progreſs of the Romans 


was marked by ſlaughter and devaſtation. Even 


that river probably would not have terminated 
their victorious career, had not Druſus, while he 
meditated the total ſubjection of Germany been 


himſelf ſurpriſed by death. A fall from his horſe 


was 'attended . by a flow, bot mortal, difeaſe ; the 


ſignal for retreat was reluctantly given; and, be- 


fore he could reach the Roman frontier, he ex- 
pired- in the arms of Tiberium, who, on the firſt 


_ - news of his indiſpoſition, had traverſed with pious 


diligence the Alps and the Rhine to receive the 
parting breath of his brother. 

The funeral obſequies of Druſus were cele- 
x G 2 * 


— — 
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brated with mournful magnificence; and his aſhes 


were depoſited in the mauſoleum which had been 
erected for thoſe of Auguſtus, The lamentations _ 
of the capital and the provinces were a more 
 - honourable teſtimony to his virtues; and the Ro- 
man people deplored the premature fate of a 
prince who was no leſs amiable in peace than 
terrible in war. Three children, Germanicus, Clau- 
dius, and Livia, had been the fruits of his 
marriage with Antonia, the ſecond daughter of 
Antony and Octavia; they were endeared to the 
L by the memory of their father's merit; 
and the eldeſt, was deſtined to aſſert the name he 
bore; and to rival, on the ſame Oe, the ex- 
ploits of Druſus. 
On the death of Druſus the conduct of the 
German war was devolved on Tiberius, and the 
| diſpoſition of the new commander was marked by 
leſs enterpriſing, . but more artful, meaſures ; the 
barbarous tribes between the Rhine and the Elbe 
were perſuaded, rather than compelled, to ac- 
knowledge the authority of Rome; yet the pru- 
dent ſyſtem of Tiberius accorded with the mo- 
deration of Auguſtus ; and, for twelve ſubſequent 
years, the gates of the temple of Janus were 
cloſed, and the Roman world was preſerved in 


Fs univerſal peace. 


| When Auguftus had conſent to aku the 
weight 
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weight of empire, he had himſelf linitted-to ten 


years the duration, of the grateful toll. The ur- 


gent ſolicitations of the ſenate had again and again 
prevailed on him to endure the imperial burden; 
and ſuch was the abject ſtate of that once illuſtri- 
ous body, that they were reduced to invent new 
— honours to reward a compliance which degraded 
' their own conſequence ; yet ſome compenſation for 
the loſs of importance was afforded in the tran- _ . 
quil reſpite from foreign war, and domeſtic com- 
motion; and a people who had heard of the pro- 
ſeription of Sylla, who had felt that of Antony 
and Octavius, might, in the gentle ſway of Au- 
guſtus, e ee rather the rg than. Is ; 
tyrant, of the Roman world. BY, op 

It was when the reſtleſs ſpirits of the Germans 
had been tranſiently aſſuaged by the policy of 
Tiberius, and Auguſtus had once more been per- 
ſuaded to retain the extraordinary powers wid 
which he had been inveſted, that the gratitude | 
of the ſenate was proclaimed by the artful' addreſs 


ol Meſſala: © On you; Ceſar Agultus,” and your 


« family, the ſenate and the Roman people in- 
<«< yoke all happizeſs and proſperity, for in your - 
« preſervation is included that of the republic! 
« And with one voice ſalute you the Father of 
« your Country.” The venerable title was received 
. 9 he accepted, 
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and exadted-ever aſter with more than common 
]jealouſy the ſacred diſtinction yet, if the ſenſe * 
ſbame had not been extinguiſhed by the aſſidu? 
ous voice of flattery, the adopted ſon of Cæſar 
mult have bluſned when, in the Father of the 
en marks, de. neee the deſtroper in 


— 
OS ©. 


7 


R "The akin of the people -"Y 
v. e 50 146. ſenate might ſoothe the vanity; but 
imparted. not a: laſting ſatisfaction to the mind of 


1 8 Auguſtus. The imperial purple could not defend, 


him from thoſe affliftions which he was doomed 
to ſhare, in common with the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects. The mild and modeſt demeanour of 
Octavia had increaſed the natural affection of her 
brother: and though the thirſt of dominion 
might firſt have prompted him to ,driw the 
ſword againſt Antony; yet ſomething may be 
aſeribed to his deſire to avenge the wrongs of 
a much · loved ſiſter. But the happineſs of Octa- 
via had been buried in the grave with Marcellus; 
during twelve years of inceſſant grief and anguiſh 
her tears never ceaſed to flow. ſhe rejected the 
voice of conſolation ; ſcarce: ſuffered even Au- 
guſtus to be admitted to her preſence; and, while 
ſhe carefully removed from her ſight every pio- 
ture or image of Marcellus, with amiable incon- 
ſiſteney ſhe cheriſhed the remembrance of his 
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virtues.” The happineſs of other mothers ſeemed 
to inſult her miſery; but above all her eternal 

Fraloufy and hatred were directed towards Livia, 
| whoſe ſons appeared deſtined to that fortune from 
ters, and as many ſons- in- law, | whoſe fruitful 
vere not permitted to alleviate her affliction; and, 
amidſt a numerous poſterity, ſhe regarded herſelf 
as childleſs. Her conſtitution yielded at length to her 
perſevering ſorrows ; her laſt breath feebly uttered 
the name of Marcellus; her aſhes were mingled | 
with his; and in the temple of Cæſar her ſu- 
neral oration was een by an affectionate | 
and afflicted brother, 

From weeping over tha; ſepulchre of kindred 
merit, Auguſtus. was ſummoned to. deplore the 
broken ties of friendſhip, ..Macenas was no more. 
The favourite of the prince and. people had 
cloſed a life. of luxurious indolence. Though he 


had experienced in. ſome. meaſure the viciſſitudes 


of fortune, and was believed to have felt ſome 
diminution of the imperial confidence yet, as in 


the meridian, of favour he had lived without envy, 


in the ſuppoſed decline of it he had eſcaped 


inſult, His death revived the tenderneſs of Au- 


guſtus; and he long bewailed the loſs of a mi- 
niſter, whoſe ſalutary counſels had ſo oſten con- 
6 4 | firmed 


| tion; merits not more our 
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firmed. bis hopes, and moderated his frſentments. 
Ariſe, executioner, was the celebrated rebuke 
3 from his uibunal the fierſP 
N arid/the-hokinef. abe mini- | 
ter who could venture on the reproachful admoni- 
praiſe than the magnanimi- 
ET 
ve. In the ſilent lapſe of years the ſons 
5. of abide approached towards man- 
T 
were fixed on the illuſtrious youths, whoſe birth 
- diſtinguiſhed them as the natural heirs to the 
power of their grandfather: but the premature 
8 ambition of Caius, and Lucius could not be con- 
cealed even from the partial eyes of Auguſtus; and 
the younger, at the feeble age of eleven years, 
was inftruted to demand in the public theatre, 
the honours of the conſulſhip for his elder bros 
ther, who had himſelf ſcarce completed his four- 
teenth year. The preſumptuous application was 
ſupported by the inconſiderable acclamations of the 
multitude, but was reſiſted by the prudence” and 
firmneſs of the emperor, . The gods forbid,” 
exclaimed he, the republic ſhould again be 
reduced to the neceſſity of electing a conſul 
under twenty years of age.” He accompanied 
OS WO EIT that, 
* 0 
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* to — the arduous duties of that high 
* office, the perſon ought not only to be blame- 
i leſs himſelf, but poſſeſſed of ſufficient ſoxtitude 
« the populace,” Yer it is probable” that che 
indignation of Auguſtus was rather affected than 
ſincere; and his partial tenderneſs for his grand 

ſons was 'diſplayed by-che- promotion. of Cd 
the ſacred dignity of pontiff. 29 | 
The tribunitian powers had at the Land n 
been conferred on Tiberius for five years; but 
the penetration of the ſon of Livia was not to 
be eluded by theſe marks of eſteem; he regarded 
 vith follen | jealouſy the riſing influence of the 
young Czfars; nor could he remain ignorant, 
that for them was reſerved the imperial harveſt 
af his toils and dangers. © His dark mind brooded 
over his diſcontent; and, under pretence of being 
ſatiated with greatneſs, and exhauſted with bufi- 

neſs, he "demanded leave to paſs the reſt of his 
days in tranquil retirement; his motives were 
guments and entreaties; he even gomplained to 
the ſenate that his ſon- in- aN deſerted him. But 
| | both; 
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both; he even abſtained from food until he ex- 


torted the... conſent, of the emperor; he imme- 


diately quitted Rome and Julia; diſmiſſed in 
gloomy ſilence the, ſplendid train that had ac- 
companied him to Oſtia ; coaſted, regardleſs of 
the. ſtorms of winter, the, ſhores of Campania; 


d [fixed his refidence.. at Rhodes, which, en kn 


return from Armenia, he had viſited; and which 
was peculiarly recommended of the b. nh its 
proſeſſors of eloquence. 94 
vis 747 759+ \ The.rewea of Tiberius 

ky t. & Se dee eee eee 
ſeventeen ſucceſſive, years the emperor had de- 
clined the conſular dignity; he now. conſented to 
receive it again; and, as firſt magiſtrate of the 
ſtate, preſided in the ceremony which was, folem- 
pied on his. grandſon, Caius. aſſuming the uri 
robe. The abſence of Tiberius leſt the career of 
gregtneſs open to Caius; he was gratified by 
the aſide Kilkee Of uren, „e, Ramen 


bur was prudeniy 
reſtrained from the exerciſe of the office until 
five additional years had ripened his judgment. 


The | favours of the emperor were laviſhed with 


an equal hand on his grandſons ; and three years 
. 


3 Auguſtus, | 


— 


— 


Auguſtus, . Lucius was aſſociated 4% dhe. ſame 
honours as had already been conferred on Caius. 
v. o. 56.” G HL ra 
awakened to a melancholy ſenſe of the 
deluſion, when. he. fondly. hoped,/:o.. ſtabliſh b 
happineſs on the virtues and proſperity of his fa+ . 
mily. The gallantries of Iulia afforded an ample 
ſubject to ſcandal, and were familiar to every 
ear, except that of the emperor. Above or be- 
low the decencies of her ſex, even the public 
forum vitneſſed her unbounded paiſion. for va- 
riety; and the moſt noble. and moſt vigorous. of - 
the Roman youth were in rapid ſueceſſon pro- 
moted to her embraces. Her ſhameleſs irregu - 

_ larities at length ohtruded chemſelves on the Ob 
ſervation of Auguſtus; her conduct was cloſehy 
and ſeyerely inyeſtigated; the indignant father 
heard with aſtoniſnment the diſgraceful tale of 
female proſtitution; in the anguiſh of the mo- 
ment che feelings of the parent yielded ta he 
impartial. ſeverity of the; judge. The ſentence; of | 
| perpetual, exile was pronounced; and a ſmall and 
barren iſland on the goaſt of Campania was 
fixed on for the dreary abode of the wanton 
Julia; ſhe was only allowed what was ſufficient 
to ſupply the abſolute demands of nature; the 
- of wine was ſtrictly prohibited; and a coarſe 
en and ee . might wound the 
vanity, 
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vatiity, and mortify the deſires of the gay 22 | 

ſenſual princeſs. Even the pleaſures of ſociety 
no perſon was ſuffered to approach her without 
the expreſs ' permiſſion” of the emperor.” Yet the 


_ ther could" not be long reſiſted; Scribonia had 


been divorced by Auguſtus the day that Julia 


was born; - ſhe implored and obtained leave to | 


accompany her unhappy child in baniftiment ; and 
ever after remained the conſtant partner of her 
ure and the companion of her miſery. 

The aſſociates of her guilt were involved In her 
diſgrace and puniſhment. | A long train of illuf- 
trious youths deplored in exile the guilty joys 
they had taſted in her arms. A ſeverer doom 
was denounced againſt Julius Antony, the ſon of 
the Triumvir; and perhaps in his ſentence of 
death ſomething might be ſuggeſted by the me- 
mory of his father, as well as by his licentious 
connexion with Juka. Phoebe, the frecdwoman 
and confidant of the latter, armed her own hand 
agiinſt her life; her magnanimity was admired 
and applauded by Auguſtus; nor in the bit- 
terneſs of his ſoul could he reſtrain” the involun- 
tary exclamation: * had rather have been the 
* father of Phoebe than of Julia.” | 

ad when reflection ſucceeded to reſentment, 
; — 
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Avguſtus was| heard to lament the precipitation 
with which he had divulged the ſhame. of | his 


family, and irretrievably deſtroyed his own do- 
meſtic happineſs. He felt and acknowledged the 
loſs he had ſuſtained in the deaths of Agrippa 
and Mæcenas: Had they lived,” | ſaid he, 
ce their counſels would aue 
« this fatal imprudence.” - 

One perſon indeed remained, wha nh ok 
injured by the laſcivious amours of Julia, was 
moſt intereſted in her diſgrace. Before her ba- 
niſhment the. wanton princeſs had been formally 
divorced from the bed of Tiberius. Vet the 
latter continued inceſſantly, but ineffectually, to . 
ſolicit her father's pardon; It is probable that 
Auguſtus confided not much in the ſincerity of 
theſe importunities; he was acquainted with the 
dark and ſubtle character of Tiberius; he re- 
collected with what reluctance he had repudiated 
Vipſania, to receive the hand of Julia; nor 
was he ſo credulous as to believe, that ſhe, 
- who had never commanded the love of her huſ- 
band, could have excited the compaſſion of a man 
who had ever been a e g. to that ou 
emotion. 

Let AT, tka that is maſk 1 60 phy 
or affection is moſt alive to the ſuggeſtions of 
intereſt and policy. Tiberius might naturally ex- 

4 pect, 
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pe," if Julia was again admitted to her fas 
ther's preſence, that ſhe' would be reſtored to his 
love. He might hope that his own advancement 
would be the conſequence” of their reconcilia- 
tion; he had long repented the precipitation with 
Which he had abandoned Rome and greatneſs; the 
idle harangues of venal ſophiſts could no more 
amuſe; four years of retirement had been te- 
diouſly endured by a' ſpirit incapable of taſting 
tranquillity. The indignation which at firſt ſup- 
ported him had ſubſided, ' and given place to 
reflection; he beheld his 'own importance daily 
decreaſing, and the contempt of the world daily 
increaſe; the inſolence of his rivals, and the ha- 
tred of his enemies, had even purſued him in ſo- 
litude. He declared his intention in retiring 
was to prevent any appearance of competition with 
the Cæſars, Caius and Lucius; but, ſince theſe 
| had attained to ' manhood, and were capable of 
ſupporting the dignity they were heirs to, he 
entreated Auguſtus to recall him to the enjoyment 
of his friends and family. The anfwer of the 


emperor was cold and forbidding: he refuſed him 


leave to return; and he ſarcaſtically admoniſhed 


him to forget that family which he had been ſo © 


impatient to deſert. Suſpicious himſelf, and the ob- 
ject of ſuſpicion, his hours were paſt in perpetual 
doubt and fears conſcious that he was vigilantly. 


* dbſerved, - 
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obſerved, he ſtudiouſly controuled every action and 
paſſion ; his words, and even his features, were 
carefully regulated; and, the anxious ſlave of dif. 
ſimulation, he laboured to cenceal thoſe nn 
he never attempted to ſubdue. 

A new olation- had W 
the tranquillity of the caſt. Tigranes 
had cxpicnd ſoon after he had aſcended. the throne 
of Armenia, Nor had his ſon, the ſucceſſor to 
his dignity, long ſurvived his father; the vacant 
throne was, by the influence of Rome, filled by 
Artavaſdes, whoſe pretenſions were ſupported by 
his deſcent from Arſaces. But the Parthian mo- 
narch beheld with jealouſy his ancient rival eſta- 
bliſh her aſcendancy over a kingdom which opened 
a road to the invaſion of his own dominions: 
he fomented the diſcontents of the Armenians; 
he inflamed the ambition of a ſecond. Tigranes; 
a civil war was kindled; and the ſceptre was 
wreſted from Artavaſdes by the vigour or bora 
of his ſucceſsful comperitor. 
The pride teat 
the defeat of her ally; and the: vigilance of Au- 
guſtus was alarmed by the intrigues. of Parthia; 
The conduct of the negociation, rather than the 
war, was entruſted. to-Caius Cæſar; as he purſued 


v. C, ws 7. 


his journey towards Syria, at Chios he received 


reſpectful viſit from Tiberius; but the appre- , 
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henſions of the latter were increnſad by FEES | 

ſerve of the former; and in the inſolence of the 

courtiers of Caius, Tiberius was convinced he 

- while in ſecret anxiety he perhaps expected the 
' ſentence of death, he was ſupriſed by the grate- 


1 ful intelligence of his recall. His importunities, 


and the ſolicitations of Livia, had vanquiſhed 

the reſolution of Auguſtus; the approbation of 
Caius: had been aſked* and obtained; and, in a 
private ſtation, without authority or influence, Ti- 
OR EPI PEE to fix his reſidence at 
Rome. 

". At'Markilles, neither 1 1 1 505 Spain 
to aſſume the command of the legions of that 
province, Lucius, the younger of the Cæſars, was 
attacked by a fever, and expired. On his death 
the hopes of Auguſtus centred in Caius; and his 
expectations promiſed to have been fulfilled by 
the early actions of that prince. In an inter- 
view with Phraates, he conciliated - the friend- 
ſhip, or awakened the fears, of the Parthian mo- 
narch; and the Euphrates was again eſtabliſhed 
as the boundary of the rival. empires. He en- 
tered Armenia in arms; compelled Tigranes, 
abandoned by the Parthians, to deſcend from the 


5 throne he had uſurped z and replaced on it' Arta- 


1 But chis fair proſpect of renown was ſoon 
* 
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tlouded by indiſpoſition : a wound that he had re- 
ceived in his Armenian expedition had produced a 

| flow and obſtmate fever, and” his marmers and ſpirits 

were affected by his diſorder. Exhauſted by pain, 

or oppreſſed by languor, he extorted the conſent 

of Auguſtus to his return; — 
journey exceeded his ſtrength; and, in his way to 
Rome, he breathed his hſt'; at Lymira, in "ths _ 


vince "ou Leis. 
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TION OF GERMANICUS AND AGRIPPA POSTHUMUS.——- 
DISGRACE AND BANISHMENT OF AGRIPPA POSTHUMUS, 


' AND OF HIS SISTER JULIA.-—-CONSPIRACY OF CINNA.— 


CLEMENCY OF THE EMPEROR.-— MILITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. —-INUNDATIONS, EARTHQUAKES, AND FAMINE.—- 
GERMAN WAR.—-REVOLT OF THE - PANNONIANS AND 
DALMATIANS.—EXPLOITS- OF TIBERIUS | AND GERMANI- 
CUS.—CONFEDERACY or THE GERMANS.—-CHARACTER 
OF ARMINIUS-—DEFEAT AND DESTRUCTION OF VARUS: 
AND HIS ARMY.—CRUELTY OF ARMINIUS.—CONSTERNA- 
TION OF AUGUSTUS AND ROME—MEASURES TAKEN BY 
AUGUSTUS. —TIBERIUS Is DISPATCHED TO THE DEFENCE EC 
OF GAUL.—HE RESTORES THE DISCIPLINE OF THE LE- 

GIONS;—HIS TWO CAMPAIGNS IN GERMANY,—HE RE- 


SIGNS THE COMMAND OF THE ARMY TO GERMANICUS, 


AND RETURNS TO ROME,-—HE 18 ASSOCIATED BY AUGUS- 
Tus IN THE IMPERIAL POWER. HONOURS BESTOWED ON 


_ GERMANICUS AND DRUSUS.—TRIUMPH or TIBERIUS.—HE 


SETS OUT, ACCOMPANIED BY AUGUSTUS, FOR ILLYRICUM. 
—INDISPOSITION OF AUGUSTUS.—HE DIES AT NOLA.—- 


PROSPERITY OF HIS: ADMINISTRATION.—MAGNIFICENCE 
EF, | a} ISY aw 
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or mis PUBLIC. vun Ds ENCOURAGEMENT OF | 
LEARNING, —ACCOUNT. OF ue o VIRGIL—OF HORACE 
or OViD.—BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


1 1124 Ic bode nan STEER | 
v. o. 785, 257. 20 8 tie a ihe e 
Auguſtus beheld himſelf encompaſſed by care and 
diſappointment; his domeſtic calamities ſeemed 
to avenge the wrongs he had offered to the re- 
public; his. faireſt hopes had expired with Mar- 
cellus and Agrippa, with Gaius and Lucius; and 
on the diligence and experience of Tiberius was 
repoſed his laſt and reluctant dependence. Yer 
his adoption of him was an honourable teſtimony 
to his conduct and capacity; and the emperor, 
in his addreſs to the ſenate, ſolemnly declared, 
that in the choice of a ſucceſſor, he had dos 
alone the advantage of the republic. © 1 - 
The ceremony which exalted Tiberius to "he, 
near proſpect of empire was atended by u pu- 
lation which could not fail to wound his feel - 
ings, and alarm his jealouſy. Though he had 
himſelf a ſon who had attained to manhood, he 
was compelled to interpoſe between his hopes 
his nephew Germanicus; he received him as his 
ſon by adoption, and perhaps with leſs concern, 
as the appearance of competition was FRM: Mr 
e + 4 
H2 | The 0 
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The aged emperor had imparted the ſame 10 
nours to the laſt of his grandſons as he had be- 
ſtowed on Tiberius. But his diſcernment ſoon 
informed him that che adopted youth was inca- 
pable, or undeſerving, of empire; and he refuſed 
to ſacrifice the | happineſs of millions to his re- 
verence for | the memory of Agrippa. Pierce, 
brutal, and moroſe, the ſole qualification of Poſt- 
humus was his perſonal ſtrength; and his diſgrace 
was rapidly accompliſhed by the intemperance of 


his ſpeech, which reſpected not even Leia hen: 


ſell. The ſentence of his | baniſhment ſucceed- 


ed almoſt immediately to the ceremony of his. 


adoption; and his ſiſter Julia; Who imitated too 
cloſely the manners of her mother, was about che 
ſame time mo to a n ene in the Gulf of 
| Venice. e IS 4 54438 N 10 ie 1 283 1 255 
It was not . dds be ende chat inter- 
rupted the repoſe of Auguſtus. The moderation 
with which he had exerciſed his power häd not 
totally extinguiſhed the remembrance of the means 
4 by which he had attained it; the ſacred name of 
the republic; was ſtill. revered in ſecret; and the 
reſtoration of liberty, and the deſtruction of Auguſ- 
tus, were the objects of the conſpiracy of Corne- 
lius Cinna. The grandſon of Pompey the Great, 
and the deſcendant of the Marian Cinna, he bore 


0 with indignation the daminion of à ſuperior; 


: 1 | 
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the . pardon which had been granted to him at 


Philippi, bad reproached his dependent condition, 


without ſecuring his gratitude; and before the 


own independence and the freedom of Rome. 


of his aſſdeiates; and Auguſtus, who in the cha- 
rater of the triumvir had not heſitated to! ſhed 


In torrents the moſt noble blood of Rome, now © 


pauſed on the condetination of an individual, 
whoſe death might at leaſt have been palliated 
from the circumſtances: that 
on both occaſions he was probably influenced by 


the ſume move and he 7 equally- couſüted hi: 


ters fafety by lenity, as he had formerly pur- 
ſued it by ſeverity. In his inelination to mercy 
Auguſtus is ſuppoſed to have been confirmed 


by the prudent counſels ene , eme“, 
fſaid that ſagacious princeſs to her anxious ors 


ſort; the conduct of phyſicians, who, when one 
. © remedy has failed, have recourſe to that which 


e is oppoſite. Tou have hitherto gained nothing 


te by rigour; and the deſtruction of one conſpi- 
„ rator has only ſerved to create another. Did 
c the execution of Murzna and Cæpio repreſs 

* the ambition of Egnatius Rufus; or has the 


5 e of Egnatius Rufus reſtrained the preſump- 


Hz don 


altar he determined to aſſert with his dagger his 


Tbe daring deſign, on the eve of i:exegution; 


that provcked it. Let 


| 
| 
: 
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ce tion of Cinna? His dug are diſcovered; his 
te treaſon can no longer be dangerous to your 


perſon, and his pardon may be advantageous 


cc to your reputation. = ee eee vs fle 

In a private conſerence Auguſtus bee 
have brate Cs vin hs Ener and agr. 
titude, and to have relieved his fears hy the aſ- 
ſurance of preſent forgiveneſs: and future fayour ; 
5e That life,” ſaid he, “ Which I gave to yu 
te when an open enemy, I again beſtow on you 
tc when. doubly forteited by the guilt of an aſſaſ⸗ 
te ſin and parricide. From this day let our 
te friendſbip be invialate; it ſnall be my-endea- 


' « vour to prove my ſincerity by new obligations: 


her is be yours to diſlay your gabe by 
<- deſerving them. The declarations of Au- 


| n were ed by his ſubſequent, conduct; 


the enſuing year Cinna was raiſed to the dig- 
nity of conſul; and even if his deſigns had been 


0 nee by the pure flame: of patriotiſm, we can- 
not but applaud the fidelity with which he ever 


enen 
As 'everyoperindi ol . We Gegen e 
the military eſtabliſhment claimed the- attention of 
Auguſtus. Soon aſter the. battle of Actium the 
emperor had endeavoured to reſtore the purity 


ol the legions by the excluſion of all emancipated 
 flaves, W as ms effeminate natives of Italy 
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gradually declined the toils and danger of war, he 
was" obliged to vanquiſh their reluftance- by addi- 
tional incitements. Inſtead of increaſing; the pay, 
he ſtrove to allure them by the promiſe of future 
compenſations. In the legions twelve years. ſer-, 
vices were rewarded: by twelve thouſand ſeſterces, 
or about an hundred pounds ſterling. In the 
pretorian bands a longer term of duty was ex- | 
acted: and a more valuable recompence. was an- 
end of ſixteen years, received twenty thouſand 
The public happineſs was interrupted. by a ſe-+ 
. inundations, earthquakes, |: and preterna- 
tural: darkneſs ; and to che preſent diſtreſs was. 
added the terror which they ' inſpired of future 
calamities. The ſuperſtitious Roman believed the 
vengeance of the offended gods was denounced 
on his head; and in a long and general famine | 
he might lament che completion of his mourmful 
preſage; the waters of the Tiber, ſwelled by in- 
cedſſant rains, had burſt their banks; had deluged 
the capital, and precluded the ſcanty ſupply of 
eee e e eee 


In * bene .of public: diſtreſs. N by 
his regulations well merited the title of Father of 
bis Country; to diminiſh the daily conſumption of 
6 $10D H 4 1 Rome, 


| of government Auguſtus had«chifen three ſenators, 
wo _—_ the negociations with foreign; ambaſia- 


- 
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Rome, all gladiators, all flaves kept; for ſale; and 


all foreigners, except. Phyſicians and public pro- 


feſſors, were ordered to remove an hundred miles 


ſrom the city.” Even great numbers ol the ſer= 
vants and retinue of dhe imperial court were 
. diſmiſſed; a vacation was Proclaimed in che 
hlualls of juſtice; the attendance. of ſenators were 
diſpenſed with; and the law, requiring the pre- 


ſence of a certain number of that body to give, 
validity to their acts, was, ſuſpended. Commiſ- 
ſioners were named to inſpect: the markets; al, 


feaſting on che birthday of the emperar, or other 
5 feſtivals. was ſtrictly prohibited; and the indigent, 
who were accuſtomed to receive Part of otheir 
ſubſiſtence in corn from the public | 


had double the-uſual quantity delivered to them. 
Let the care and vigilance! of the emperor 


| lead not aſſuage the growing diſrontents of the 


multitude: they aſeribed to imperial policy or in- 
attention the ſearcity which had been inflicted 
by providence. A number of inflammatory libels 


| were ſcattered: through the city; and at the mo- 


ment that he beſt deſerved. the applauſe, Au- 
guſtus beheld himſelf moſt, expoſed to the en 
We of the people. ö 

To relieve his waining 
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bers of che 
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pire were devolved. on Tiberi 
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ptöded {kill and courage, was ordered to traverſe 
the modern country of Heſſe, to penetrate through 
the Hereynian foreſt, and to invade Bohemia on the 
weſt; whilſt on the ſouth a more numerous army, 
under Tiberius, was to croſs the Danube near 
| Haimbourg, below Vienna and above Preſbourg; 
and it was ſuppoſed the Marcomanni, diſtracted by 
the double attack, would ara 
any long or effeFtual refſtance. ir 9 ane: © 
i — preſerved from defieattion; 
and Tiberius defrauded of che glory he anticipated; 
= by/a new incident as menacing” as it was unex- 
5 pected· A plan of general revolt had been ſilentiy 
{ cConcerted throughout the provinces eaſt of the 
Hadtiatie to the' diſtant ſhores” of the Danube. 
The various tribes which inhabited that immenſe 
tract of country were able, it vas ſuppoſed, to 
aſſemble eight hundred thouſand” warriors ; of 
| | theſe two hundred thouſand of the infantry were 
| completely armed; and the ſtajſly "valour-of the 
3 | foot was ſeconded by the rapid evolutions of nine 
2B | thouſand horſe. They had, joined to their native 
| ſerocity, a conſiderable knowledge of the diſcipline 
| _ and exerciſes of the Roman legions, and had con- | 
ducted their preſent deſign with ſo much ' addreſs 
er until ir was ripe for ex- 
ecution. Their numbers enabled them to divide 


| thei Heng, n at 
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. then 6e h dees hes vp ge ik 
of their forces" was lafſigned the "invaſion of Italy 
by Tergeſts and Nauportis ; another was directed 
to penetrate into Macedonia; and a third was re- 
ſerved to defend their own poſſeſſions. The firſt © 


ſignal" for "hoſtilities was | a general maſſucre of the 
Romans in their power; and the unhappy Tt 
Lans, who, as provincial officers or traders, had 
fettled' in their country, e your ra 
SLUR of their ſanguinary refentment. 155 
+,” "The peacefil province of Mated nia 
N. e. am. 1 deluged by cheit rapacious numbers; 
und Auguſtus, as he liſtened with mingled terror 
und aſtoniſment to the unwelconle intelligence, was 
heard to confeſs," that a Pannonian army ag i. in 
ten days appear in ſight of Rome. His fears'were 
proclaimed in the meaſures for defence which he 
adopted. New levies were made, and the regulation 
to exclude emancipated ſlaves was ſuſpended; theve- 
terans who hadgheen' diſcharged from the legions 
were again fummoned to their ancient ſtandards; 
and every citizen, in proportion to his condition, was 
required to contribute either by money or perſonal 
ſervice to the protestion of the empire. . 
, But the chief dependence of Rome 
v. e. was on the legions of the Rhine; the 
neutrality of Meroboduus was ſecured by an equal 
and honourable treaty ; * a go. 
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tial, and, obedient army,..proficd, Forwards to dhe 
clef f Macedonia. His preſence. revived, the 
75 che Romans, and checked: the progreſs 
ians. Yet, inſtead of aſpiring, to 
mina the. wan by 1a. deciſiye action, it was 
the plan f Tiberiya, go. exhauſt the invaders. by 
a. ſerjed of deſultory attacks; and, by intercept- 
heir ſupplies, to compel them to, retire 
within, their natiye woods, The patience of Augufe 
tus ſeems, haweyer,.t0 hays diminiſhed as his years 
jncrealed ee ow by 
Pprodent "ſyſtem which, his, ſon-in-law had adopted; 
: and” 2 the -APPO intment of. Germanicus to, act Ge, 
queſtor to, T's Nas poſſibly intended 60 in- 
flame che ardour of the latter: while, to augment 
his, ſtrengths | the forges, Which had been diſt 
bored through. Alia: were. recalled, to. oppoſe the 
 fayage. tribes Heard, 3 95 new 
3 1 cated in a g on 
mich 1 0 _Pannonians implorgꝗ the clemency 
of che yigor; and conſented, W the pledge of 
their, future fidelity, to ſurrender heir, arms; but 
the. reſiſtance of the Dalmatian, was, more obſti; 
nate, and their, reſources more formidable, In 
ſhree different diviſions, the Roman, -army entered 
Dalmatia, and. ſeverely retaliated the cruehtics 
| that. had been inflicted, on Macedonia. The open 
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and the Dalmatians, incapable of maintaining the 


field againſt” the arms and diſcipline of the le- 


gions, ſtill diſplayed the banners of defiance on 
their; principal fortreſſes, Andetrium and Arduba. 
The former was beſieged by Tiberius hinaſelf, and 
defended by Baton, a barbarian, whoſe! rude elo - 


quence, had firſt prompted che revolt of hie 


countrymen; it was not until hope had expired 
that he conſented to abandon. the totteting walls 
cl Andetrium, and to ſeek, his "ſafety in flight; 
yet, though deſerted by their chief, the garri- 
eee eee eee 
bloody ſiege Andetrium was taken by ſtorm. 
The reduction of Arduba had been ee 
to Germanicusz and he probably would have en- 


countered difficulties equal to thoſe which Tibe- 


rius had experienced, had not the deſtruction of 
the barbarians been facilitated by their own diſ- 
ſenſions. Two rival en adotended.: in the 
the beſiegers: without. were en by the ey 
tile fury of the citizens within, The gates were 
ape by che victorious faction to the Romans; 
yet even when the triumphant eagles of the 
empire were diſplayed. in the ſtreets of Arduba, 
the conflict was continued by rage and deſpair; 
the very women mingled in the combat, and, 
hs r 
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| bands,” precipirared themſelves into che fantes ro 
ee chains al av" infaking-vieuie. ar 10d 
Three diſaſtrous 'eampaigris had broken the 
1 — their yourh. , 
had periſhed in the ſieges of Andetrium and Ar- 
duba; and Baton himſelf, by ſurrendering to Ti: 
berivs; confeſſed that all further | reſiſtance was 
| fruitleſs, When ſternly aſked what motives had 
induced him to ere& the ſtandard of revolt, his 
anſwer proclaimed and reproached che avarice of 
* the Roman governors: © You conſider,” ſaid he 
« the people whom you conquer as your flocks : 


ki: een eee ien d a dn Jos fend 


Mot og 

A ſhort ada e new and 
more ſevere calamity eſtabliſhed the juſtice of the 
reproof, and reminded the Romans of the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, To command the paſſage of 
the Rhine the legions' had occupied ſeveral ſta- 


_ tions' on the German ſide of the river; and had 


the barbarians attempted to penetrate into Gaul; 
their rear would have been expoſed to the at- 


_ tack of a Roman army. Conſcious of their dan- 
ger, the Germans had refrained from their uſual 


incurſions; and, in the exchange of their rude 


commodities for the manufactures of Rome, had 


_ cultivated a more than uſual intimacy with the 
Romans; and had even begun to imitate thei? 
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It was at chis juncture that the re- 
call of Tiberius to chaſtiſe the revolt 
of the Panrionians and Dalmatians had devolved 
| the command of the forces on the Rhine on 
Quinctilius Varus, who, from oppreſſing by his ra- 
pacity the province of Syria, had been appointed 
to the important truſt of protecting the German 
frontier; à country that ſcarcely knew the uſe 
of money was but ilt qusliflted m0 ſanate his a. 
rice; yet whatever could be wrung from the 
needy. barbarian was extorted by Varus; new du- 
ties were deviſed and . impoſed; and the ſubject 
ſtate of the German was proclaimed by the lame 
tax as diminiſhed his ſcanty income. | 
. The puch ef Wan bt pads: Wick b | 
. rapacity ; he conſidered the Germans as totally ſub- 
dued, and incapable of rifing in arms againſt the 
ſtrength of Rome. Impreſſed with this idea, he 


v. C. 760. 


aſſumed the language of a maſter ; and the pre+ 


judices of the free-born barbarians were inſulted 


by the introduction of Roman manners, and the | 


eſtabliſhment of Roman laws. A general mur- 

mur of indignation was "heard throughout the 
ſavage tribes; and, while they themſelves panted 
for action, they deplored in ſtrains of martial en- 
thuſiaſm * their arms abandoned to -ruſt, and 
« their horſes which languiſhed in idlenefs.” | 


- 
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patience moderated, by the counſels of Arminius 


who deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious 
families of the Cheruſci, poſſeſſed every quality that 


was requiſite for the vaſt and daring enterpriſe | 


he revolved: brave, artful, and vigilant; verſed 
in diſſimulation; and penetrating the thoughts of 
Ee oehers' with the ſame facility as he diſguiſed his 
own. He had "ſerved in the Roman armies ; - 
had been admitted to the privileges of a citizen; 


and raiſed to the condition of a Roman knight. 


But che high-ſpirited barbarian diſdained the ho- 


nours which inſulted the equal pretenſions of his 
country; his manly ambition aſpired to a more 
glorious diſtinction; and to reſtore the independ- 


92 . cher inceſſant 


In the bold and arduous project he 


| bee een Wess and a well. 
A zeal fr" the | majeſty of Rome diſarmed 
| the. ſuſpicions of the moſt / jealous obſervers ; he 


had inſinuated himſelf into the confidence ef 


Varus; Was laviſh in the praiſes; of his wiſdom; 


and extolled the happineſs of his on country- 
men, whoſe ferocious manners had been ſoſtenecd 
by the mild influence: ol en e 


eee e 
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n Sawed to reap the ſanguinary | harveſt, of 


his long and 3 The Roman 
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amy had been weakened by detachments: to the 
moſt diſtant. diſtricts of Germany; and, at the ſig- 
nal of Arminius, the tribes that inhabited the 
banks of the Weſer broke out into open re- 
volt. To reduce them to obedience wich three 
legions Varus committed himſelf to the inmoſt 
receſſes of the German foreſts; - his ſteps were 
Cloſely followed by Arminius, who, as che ay of 
Rome, pretended to aſſemble his and 
mans were to paſs. A narrow defile, overſna- 
dowed with woods, not far from the Weſer, was 
the ſpot that Arminius had pitched on ſor the 
execution of his bloody enterpriſe. Yet, had not 
Varus deſpiſed every admonition, the project of 
the Cheruſcan prince had only precipitated his 
own deſtruction. The hoſtile confederacy of the 
barbarians had not entirely eſcaped the vigilance 

of -Segeſtes, a noble German, whom 3 15 
and gratitude had attached to Rome. He im- 
parted his ſuſpicions to Varus; and adviſed him 
to arreſt himſelf, Arminius, and the chief of his 
- countrymen, until he could procure more poſi- 
tive intelligence; but his counſels were diſregarded ; | 
and the infatuated Varus, diſdaining . 
tion, ruſhed forward to his fate. | | 
75 %%% 00000 
the diſcordant cries and ſhouts of the Germans 


Vol. III. 3 6 and 


I 
and Romans, © A dark and tempeſtuous night wid 


| lowed by his principal officers, and the moſt 
maguanimous of his ſoldiers; a few only, under 
L 
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to the attack of the barbarians; and 
the diſcipline 'of the legions was confounded in 
the tumult of a nocturnal conflict. Incapable of 
diſcerning their enſigns, or of hearing the com- 
mands of cheir officers, through the gloom of 
night, and the howling of the ſtorm, their efforts 
were feeble and ineffectual. Their perſonal va- 
lour could not long ſupport the unequal conteſt; - 
they abandoned” their camp; and in their difor- 


 derly retreat to 3 neighbouring eminence were 


entangled in the bogs, aſſailed by the ſtorm, and 


expoſed to the ſpears of the barbarians, Their 


new ſtation afforded to them but a ſhort and 


mournful . reſpitez and the voice of the implaca- 
ble Arminius was again heard urging their de- 


ſtruction. Even courage and military {kill could 


no longer avail them; and they caſt a look of 


reproach and deſpair on their imprudent and 


unfortunate leader. The mind of Varus was im- 


bittered by the ſenſe of his -own errors; and his 


havghty ſpirit ſcorned to ſubmit to the doubtful 


faith of the barbarians, or to endure the indig- 


7 


by a voluntary death; and his example was fol- 
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to the banks of the Rhine; but due mort, ex; 
r 2. fatigue; furt | 
Germans. L227 N + - SYN KICA 2 n 4 
Tue fierce ſpirit a Aim was incgpibilc © 
pity or moderation; and from | his tribunal, in 
barbarian triumph, he pronounced the doom of 
his © miſerable captives. The conimon * ſoldiers 
expired on che erofs or the gallows ; the tri. 
bunes and the centurions were ſacrificed with 
-hortid ſblemnity; and the tutelar "deities of Ger. 
many were Propitiated by 4 | copious | libation of Ro- 
may. blood. 
The fate of Varus' and his legions filled Rome 
| with juſt, but unexpected terror. Even the tems | 
per and firmneſs of Auguſtus yielded ta the me- 
| lancholy intelligence: his fears preſented the victo- 
rious barbarians at the gates of the capital; he | 
affiimied the habit of mourning; neglected his 8 
beatd and hair; and by his dejected features 55 ED 
preſſed his deep ſenſe of the public” diſaſter ; | 
grief allowed not the reſtraint of lence ; and ih 
| the anguiſh of his ſoul he was frequently heard to 
exclaimn : &« Varus, reſtore ine my legions.” 
But, while he indulged” his ſorrows, he negletied 
not the defence of the empire. Guards were 
poſted in different quarters of the city to pre- 
vent tumults, and to aſſluage the conſternation of 
the” inhabitants. A proclamation was ilſued. to 


I 2 8 ſuſpend 
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vo fulpend. the changes uſually made; in the provin- 


cial appointments ;. and every officer. was com- 
manded to continue in his preſent ſtation until 
he was recalled by expreſs orders. The Germans 


and Gauls who were at Rome were ſecured, and | 


{ent into the iſlands on the coaſts of Italy. The 


Vp facred records were conſulted to find what religious 


proceſſions or ceremonies had been performed on 
the invaſion of the Cimbri, and the breaking out 
of the Marſic war. The fame rites were ſcrupu- 


WH 1s louſly repeated; and the vow of Auguſtus to celer 


brate the great games, as on the Cimbric invaſion, 
was accompanied by the deſponding condition: 


We WW 


ſituation. 

The ſuperſtitious multitude * hive be 
confidence from the inſtitution. of religious cere- 
monies; but the majeſty of Rome could be vin- 
dicated only by arms. The legions which were 
diſperſed over the vaſt frontier of the empire, or 
- occupied their permanent camps in Aſia or Africa, 
preſented a tardy and diſtant aid. And, to encoun- 
ter the more immediate danger, the citizens were 
indiſcriminately formed into cohorts, and trained 
to martial evolutions. The veterans throughout 
Italy reſumed with alacrity their armour ; new le- 
vies were diligently urged; and on the prudence 
ol Tiberius, and N ſpirit of Germa- 
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80 roops which had been lately levied. in Italy; in 


prin 


d the een of che bins th "_ 


mans; the infure@ion of the Germans had! ben 


of Vans ba been carried on. the banks. of the 


the borders of the Ale With ſuperior fortune or 


broken roads to the Rhine; and by the | 
of that river thehered — 0 6 nk 


the fury of the Germans; the we 
conſpired. to chill their ardourz, and content with 


| having delivered their own country from the in- 


eee WR PE A o. 
their flying enemies, | 
on ndarg of Tiberius marched he 


Gaul he yas joined by the veterans who. had ef-. 
fected their retreat under the bes | 
and by two. complete legions, yo x lan 
An genes rom the. 0p comp." 
Varus, by his nephew Aſprznas, to the 
e satte tas the arne a 
13 of 
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ef Varta ball originated in negligence,” by Jas 
vigilance and example, he endeavoured to reſtore 
che keranty af che Roman diſcipline, Fe era- 
mined in person - the: equipages of his officers } 
ſtrialhy prohibited whatever: wits fuperfiudas; and, 
by the. frugal- ſunphicy of his "own ' repaſts, re- 
ptoathed' the hurury of i others, A; ſcanty meah 
ferved'on' the graſs, ſatisfied his hunger; he waked | 
ad alt hoursz enſbrced his orders by che rigour of 
_ bis puniſhments; and ddinonifhed his _oficers/ that 
ho ran bud palſiate their diſobedience, by breale- 
ing with ignominy the commander of a legion, 
who had ſent ſome of his ſoldiers en WE te 
 bppoſite nde of the Rhine Lan) H 2 
ir dq fon. trinquil winter 10 Gall kad 
| nie 16 o revived the cottage, and confirmed 
the diſcipize of the Roman army; and on the 
tetum ef ſpring Tiberius prepared to paß the 
Nhine, and to humble the Hanghty ſpirſts of the 
barbarians. A bridge was thrown over the ſtream 
bf that ver; and the Romans marched in two 
diviſions, under the ſeparate” commands of Tibe- 
kus and Germanicus; theit victorious footſteps, were 
market with flaughter and devaſtation ; the Ger- 
trans, aftoniſhed' at'the invaſion of an enemy; whom 
they had o lately vanquiſhed, were content with 
e cheir a e oppoſing | theix 
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progreſs; and the Rorhans, inſtructed by the fate 
of Varus to uſe their fortune with moderation, and 
ſtructive ravages were renewed in the heart of 
Germany with the ſame vigour; and, on the ap- 
proach of winter, . 
withun the limits of Gaul. 5 
The mee which: had at- 

rended the defeat of Varus had been 
el by ths seg operation of two offenſive 
campaigns ; and Tiberius, reſigning the command 
of the legions of the Rhine to Germanicus, ſet 
out for Rome to receive the congratulations of 
Auguſtus. The letters of the emperor. had already 
expreſſed: his ' grateful ſenſe of his important ſer- 
vices. © I think, no one,” ſays he, could ever 
ce have acted with more prudence than you have 
done; all that ſerved under you do you that | 
« juſtice, and apply to you what Ennius ſaid of the 
e illuſtrious Fabius, that the vigilance of one man 
ce has reſtored the affairs of the republic.” A ſecond 
ing: Whether I am buſied with affairs that re- 
* quire ſerious attention, or diſturbed by any thing 
that vexes me, I regret the abſence of my dear 
n 8 
* 4 14 * by 
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. te and if the gods are not averſe to Rome, your. 
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« by. inceſſant fatigue, may 1 periſh. if 1 d nog 
te ſhydder at it. I beg you will take care of your - 
r with grief, and the Roman people be in danger 
e of loſing their empire, If you are preſerved 
4 it is of little conſequence, what happens to me ; 


& health will be their conſtant care. a 

Yet, notwithſtanding theſe teſtimonies of. afibe- 
tion, the love of Auguſtus for Tiberius may juſtly 

be doubted. The dark and ſullen temper of the 


a addreſs of che former, Yet, while he might ſuſ- 


pect che reſerved and ſubtle diſpoſition of his 
adopted ſon, he could not hut eſteem his diligence 
and prudence, The vices which were afterwards 
indulged in Caprez were catiſhllly concealed from 
the imperial eye. It became not the maſter of the 
Roman world to liſten to prejudice in the choice 
of a ſucceſſor. The mature age and experience 


their weight may be added the ſecret influence of- 


Livia; and the event of the German war confirmed - 
the intentions of the emperor, On the return of 
Tiberius to Rome, he obtained for him the tri- 


inveſted 
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over the armies and the provinces. SE) | 
From the moment that Auguſtus acknowledged 
a partner in the imperial purple, he / gradually 


withdrew from buſineſs; and the decline of his 
health was more apparent in the amuſementz he 


lieved from the cares of government, his hours werg 
tations. At his entertainments he preſented his 


gueſts with dreſſes, trinketa, or money; or by lot · 
teries leſt his fayours to the deciſion of chance, and 
avoided the diſguſt which might have been excited 


by his own diſtribution. Every tranſaction was 


| however ſtill communicated to him, and diſpatched 


in his name, So long as he was accuſtomed to 


attend the ſenate, he had received on the des 


at bis own- houſe, or in e forum; thence he. 


conducted by them to the place of aſſembly, and 
before he proceeded to buſineſs, uſually addreſſed 
| himſelf with politeneſs to each. As a private per- 
ſon he had always been treated without ceremony, 
and viſited and accepted the invitations of the moſt 


| virtuous or illuſtrious Romans; but as the infir- 


mities of age increaſed,” he not only declined at- 
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baveſted him with an authority equal to his om. 
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dencing the ſenate, but encuſed himſelf from the 


viſits of the ſenators : and ſeemed defirous of that 
eee wrden eee ve of e een . 
is publics: and be refs and-reſumey-# fourth 
time, 8 which had been originally en 
muſted to him, he tranſiently preſented himſelf 


20! the frnate. He embraced the opportunity to 


impart his favours to Druſus the ſon of Tiberius; 


| Gerinnicus- had already been inveſted with the 
dighiry of conſul,” and in his promotion had been 


which had hitherto been conſidered as an intro» 


ine ind 7 — hw: 7 Dir wad 
by te honours which Auguſtus conferred” on thoſe "5p 
| Foun princes, he avowedly deſtined them to the 
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berius, See © + C2TG 
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Hands the reins of government ſeemed to drop 


into-thoſe of Tiberius: The latter had celebrated, 
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again threateried the-tranquillity of the empire; he 
changed tis erlumphal habit for that of warf and 
the reſpect of Auguſtos for” his — -ar ; 
diſplayed in his determination to accompamy him tu 
Beneventum : they embarked-'at Aſtura ; ſteered 
along the coaſt of Campania; nor did the alaring 

effects of a dyſintery prevent Auguſtus from indulys 
ing in che delights of Caprem, or partaking "6f the 
gaiety of Naples; at Beneventum he to leave of 
Tiberius to return to Rome; but the rapid progreſs 
of his diſorder: compelled him do ſtop at Nola; 
and the certain ſymptoms of his approaching end; 


induced Livia to recall Tiberius. A ſhort time 


convinced the emperor himſelſ that hope was no 
more; and he prepared to mer the "rok of 
death with the fame calmneſs as had generlly-dif. 
tinguiſhed him through liſe, 'He' eriquired ff Tis | 
indiſpoſition' "had occaſioned( "any publie diſturb. 
ances, and even exprefidd 2 care for his perfon ; | 
| #-mirror was brought to him that he might "adjuſt 
his hair and his dreſs; turning to his friends, 
_ rho were collected round his bed, he aſked if he 
ated well his part in the comedy of humam life: 
and added; in the words with which dramatic 
_ performances were generally concluded, Clap 
* hand chen, and applayd.” A more feeling” and 
It" 8 | 1 e 
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| « conſtancy,” ” 
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© more. natural adieu, acknowledged his ſteady 


affection for Livia; and his laſt breath feebly pro- 


| nounced, © Livia, farewell; forget not an huſband = 


Wen eee dere with: ieee and 
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enjoyments were clouded by the premature death 
of . Marcellus, by the-ſtubborn and brutal tem; 
per. of, Agrippa Poſthumus, and the licentious 


amours of the two Julias, yet no vulgar conſola- 


tion waz drawn from the proſperity uhich had ac- 
companied him through public life. During his 


long adminiſtration, the deſti uction of Varus and 
his legions was the only calamity of importance 


which was inflicted on the empire; the dangerous 


effects of it were averted; by the prudence of Ti- 
berius, and the vslour of Germanicus; and he 
remembrance of it was almoſt. extingyiſhed in the 


general - ſecurity and ſplendour of the Roman 


world. ö : ” :; 8 9 . 7 2 127 ge ** _ 2 A l q 
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It was the boaſt. of Auguſtus that he had fend 
Mp pap of ek, and had leſt it of marble; - 
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example; of their pritce, ſufficiently. juſtified the 
neee To embelliſnm Rome, Egypt 
was compelled to yield the vaunted pride of her 
Gela; and though the immortal ſtructure f 
the pantheon proclaims the unbounded ſpirit uf 
Agrippa, yet the temples of Jupiter the Thunderer, 
of Mars the Avenger, and Apollo Palatine, with 
excluſive works of Auguſtus. The purſuits of the 
which he founded, his early love of letters was 
cheriſned by the congenial taſte of Mæcenas; the 
| moſt. liberal rewards. were beſtowed on literary 
merit; 8 
age has been eſtabliſned by the contemporary 
names of Livy, of Virgil, of Horace, and Ovid. 
Padua might juſtly boaſt che birth of an hiſto- | | 
rian, whoſe genius, vaſt as the empire that be has 
"of poſterity... 8 beg x of civil 
- commotion, Livy revolved with care and diſcery- 
ment the general cauſes which had advanced the 
greatneſs, and which urged the decline of the Ro- 
man republic; his mind ſeems to have expanded 
with the growth of the ſubje&t ; and learning muſt 
ever regret the loſs that has been ſuſtained by the 
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. of fi work; e e, have 
f e recovered, ſufficiently diſplay a mind ſub- 


me. and penetrating, an eloquenee clear and 
tude; he retained the fire of freedom ; ajid his eſteem 


bor the chiefs who had fallen in che plains of Phar- 
falia and Philippi, is preſerved in the raillery of 


ba creo That illuſtrious hiſtorian, ſaid the 
emperor, ſpeaking of Livy, is the admirer of Pog- 


ee ee of Livy did not 
eſtrange from him the favour of the prince, and 
he was choſen to ſuperintend the education of 5 5 


Claudius, the youngeſt ſon of Druſus. The ſtupid 


f youth was incapable of availing himſelf of the ta- 
i ee bur "RE; en ee en 


„ot his perſonal: hiſtory ſcarce any thing can be 


| — his life, like that of moſt learned men, 


| was probably paſt in ſtudious retirement; and the 


ſuppoſttion is ſtrengthened by the immenſe labour 
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| deli ef Terim alt . the advanced age of 


ſeventy- ſix, he expired in his native city. Two 
anecdotes however ſtill remain, which atteſt the 
profound eſteem of the ancients and moderns for 
F | 1 : | his | 
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his genius and memory, and will poſſibly not be 
unacceptable to! the reader. In a paſlage of 
Pliny's letters, Do you. remember,” ſays. he, 
« to have read of a. certain inhabitant of Cadiz, 
« who was ſo ſtruck with the illuſtrious character 
ef Livy, that he travelled to Rome on purpoſe 
to ſee that great genius; and as foon as he had 
« ſatisfied his curioſity, returned home.” A. ver 
neration ſtill more extraordinary was paid to 
this author by Alphonſo, king of Naples, uh 
| ſent his ambaſſador to the Venetians, in whoſe 
territories the bones of Livy had been lately df. 
covered, to beg a relic of this celebrated hiſtorian; 
he was. indulged with an arm bone; and che 
; amm ae 
Padua. 

| Andes don duns near nen as 
rth-place of Publius Virgilius Maro; who 
—_—_ parents gained a ſcanty ſubſiſtence from 
che cultivation of a ſmall farm, and the employ- 
ment of weaving into baſkets the oſiers which 
abounded on the banks of the Mincius. The ſtudies 
of their ſon were ſupported by the liberality. of a 
few generous friends, were commenced. at Cre- 
mona, and were continued at Milan and Naples. 
Yet whatever advantages he muſt have derived from 
his genius and r 
x ts 
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clinations for a rural life; and the future author of 
the Georgics was content to till in obſcurity the ſame 
acres as had been broken by the plough of his father. 

In this modeſt ſtation his talents might probably have 
been eternally buried, had not the tempeſt of military 
violence, which, after the battle of Philippi, ſhook 
Italy, ſwept in its courſe the little patrimony of Virgil, 


Cremona had been rendered peculiarly obnoxious = 


. 's 
— » 8 0 


by its attachment to Brutus; and Mantua might 


+ neral revolution of property the farm of Virgil was 


confounded; and he eſcaped with difficulty from 
the ſword of Arius, a brutal centurion,. who had 


pe his fields and cottage. 


His complaints were probably 8 to Af. 5 


mus Polio in verſe; and that illuſtrious Roman, a 
Judge and patron of merit, recommended the poet 
do the favour of Auguſtus, What had been de- 
nied to Juſtice and humanity was granted to ge- 
nius; the poet was reinſtated in his farm, and was 
encouraged to purfue his intereſt in the capital. | 
But the noiſe and confined air of Rome neither 


agreed with the temper nor conſtitution of Virgil. N 
It was probably beneath the ſhade of his paternal 
trees that he compoſed his Eclogues; and in a 
rural retirement, near Naples, he planned and 
Eniſhed his _—_ The latter were en to Au- 
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ious that the friend whom he profeſſed to love 
and reverence moſt, had incurred the (guilt, and 
muſt have applied the ſentence of indignant infamy. 


The beautiful verſes on Marcellus form alſo 


part of the ſixth book. When they were read 
to Octavia ſhe; burſt into tears, and recom- 
penſed the pfaiſes of her ſon by the preſent of 


a ſum equivalent to eighty pounds ſterling for every 
tow. Yet the piety of Octavia is invariably, ac- 


| knowledged; nor would the poet have been fo , 
-injudicious as to recite, nor could the princeſs have 


been ſo weak as to reward a performance, which 


in the very book that celebrated the virtues of 


Marcellus, violated the moſt e rites af re- 
ligion. 

AIR years we * | . ST 
the Eneid, but deſtroyed the conſtitution of Vir- 
gil. He had deſtined three years to the reviſal of 
this laſt and moſt arduous of his poetic labours. 
But in his return from Athens to Rome, he was 
attacked by a ſlow and mortal fever; and expired 
at Brunduſium in the fiſty- fourth year of his age. 


Conſcious of the imperſect ſtate of the Eneid, in 


his laſt moments he declared his wiſh that it might 
be committed to the flames; he was prevailed 
upon to retract the capricious reſolution ; and he 


conſented to the publication of it, on condition 


* o 
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i e iner ined might appear unequal or un- 


finiſhed, ſhould be expunged, but that none ſhould 


aſſigned to two of his friends, Tucca and Varius; 
and was punctually executed under ieee 


— 4 


Though eee eee ee eee jr | 
aid tous FH oe bs hs 
lified him to excel in every ſpecies of poetic 
compoſition, - But his thirſt for fame was reſtrained 


by the delicacy 'of his ſentiments; he is ſuppoſed 


to have declined exerciſing his dramatic. powers, 


that he might not obſcure_the glory of his friend 


| Varius; and to have facrificed to his intimacy ' 


with Horace the unrivalled reputation he might 


have acquired by indulging his Lyric vein. 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus was deſcended from 


an Equeſtrian family, of Venufium, 'and had re- 


the love of freedom he joined the camp of Brutus, 


and was raiſed to the rank of military tribune. - 


But his courage was not equal to the tumultuous 


horror of battle; and he has himſelf acknow- 
ledged the diſgraceful, facility with which in the 
rout of Philippi he abandoned his ſhield. His 


life was ſpared by the victors, but his eſtate con- 


ee nd i diſtreſs firſt rouſed him to exert 
K 2 _ 
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and by that powerful miniſter he was recommended 
words, * Conſider Horace as myſelf,” ' He was 
ſoon admitted to a degree of high favour and 
familiarity with the emperor, who wiſhed to retain 


| * Him about his perſon in de capacity of private 


ſeeretary. But the duties and reftraint of office 
ill-fuited the indolent and independent diſpoſition 
of Horace; and though he declined the offer, 
he Mill preſerved the favour of his prince. He 
was re-eſtabliſhed in his patrimonial eſtate, and 


rapidly enriched by the imperial liberality; and in 
his villas on the banks of the Tiber and in the 


neighbourhood of Tarentum was- permitted to in- 


dulge his inclination for retirement, and to blend 


in amorous feſtivity the joys of love and wine. 


It was his wiſh not to outlive his patron Mæcenas; 


and though the beautiful ode in which he has ex- 


preſſed it may be more remarkable for its harmony 


than ſincerity, he actually ſurvived that miniſter only 


a few days. In the fifty-ſeventh year of his age he 
was ſeized with a diſtemper fo violent as allowed 


him not to make a will; but by a verbal diſpoſition 


he bequeathed his fortune to Auguſtus, from whom 
a he had received it; and by the command of the 


ae Ste ee e half 
Mæcenas, 
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Mecenas, with whom in * had. been ſo 
enn an 
If the dying RE of 3 were „ is by 
Bu the laſt years of Ovid were darkened dy 
the rigour of Auguſtus; An illuſtrious extraction, 
and an eaſy fortune, introduced him early to-the 
moſt honourable ſociety of Rome; and the ele- 
gance of his addreſs ſoon rendered him the favour- 
ſtined his abilities to the bar; but the. ſon, was diſ 
guſted with the dry and laborious. ſtudy of the 
fame by a more eaſy and flowery path, The Art 
of Love contains whateyer can warm or influence 
the female mind. But while Ovid was devoted 
to that paſſion, which his verſes have ſo fre- 
quently inſpired, his career of pleaſure; was in- 
terrupted by a ſentence of perpetual haniſnment. 
An impenetrable yeil has been thrown over 
the whole tranſaction; nor is it eaſy to con- 
crime could induce a prince, who aſpired to the 
glory of poliſhing the rude, and of protecting the 
learned, to treat with ' ſuch inflexible ſeverity, a 
| ſubject whoſe manners-muſt have adorned his court, 
and whoſe writings have reflected luſtre to his 


_ peign. A licentious commerce with the younger 
7 OR SY 
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Julia, eee e eee 
of Auguſtus himſelf, have been variouſſy, and 
perhaps erroneouſly, urged. The magnitude of 
his guilt can only be ſuppoſed from the duration of 
his puniſhment. Six tedious years, conſumed on the 
frozen banks of the Danube, and amidſt the ſavage 
Hordes of Scythia, could not mitigate the anger 
of the emperor ; and his reſentment ſeems to have 
been bequeathed to his ſucceſſor. The tender 
complaints, which could not move to mercy Au- 
guſtus, were not likely to affect the ſtern and dark 
mind of Tiberius; and four years after the acceſ- 
ſion of that prince, and on the ſame day that Livy . 
expired at Padua, Ovid, in the ſirtieth year of his 
age, breathed his laſt on the neee 
the Euxine. | 


It is not alone Ape ef levy ene 
has immortaliſed the æra of Auguſtus; in the 


twenty-fifth year of the reign of that prince the 
birth of Jeſus Chriſt in Judea, though ſlightly no- 
. riced by the Romans, was the foundation of an 
important revolution in policy as well as religion. 
The firſt imperial proſelyte to the new doctrines 
transferred the ſeat of empire from the banks of 
the Tiber to thoſe of the Propontis; and in leſs 
than ſour centuries the altars of Paganiſm were 
overturned, and on their ruins the Chriſtian church 

was firmly eſtabliſhed. | 
| Chapter 


* 
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| Chapter the Forty-ſeventh. 


* — 
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ACCESSION or Deribs -s 'FEIGNED RELUCTANCE 70 
ASSUME TRE GOVERNMENT.—FUNERAL AND DEIFICA- 

' TION OF AUGUSTUS.—HIS/ WILL AND ADVICEASIMPOR- | 
' TUNITIES or THE "SENATE To TIBERIUS.—FREEDOM OF 

_ . QUINTUS HATERIUS, AND 'ASINIUS GALLUS.—MUTINY OF 
THE .PANNONIAN ARMY.—IT Is QUELLED BY DRUSUS,— 

. SEDITIQUS CONDUCT or THE LEGIONS ON THE RHINE.— 
FIDELITY AND FIRMNESS OF GERMANICUS—HE REFUSES - 
THE OFFER OF THE EMPIRE.—GRATIFICATION, AND. PR- 
VILEGES IMPARTED* TO THE LEGIONS.—THE MUTINY OF 
TRE LEGIONS 18 RENEWED.—GERMANICUS SENDS AWAY 

Is WIFE AGRIPPINA, AND HIS: INFANT SON c . 
SGNMEF OF THE LEGIONS.—SPEECH OF GERMANIOUS,— 
T SOLDIERS EXECUTE THEMSELVES THE MOST GUILTY 
OF THEIR COMPANIONS—JEALOUSY OF TIBERIUS.—EX- .-. 
. PLOITS OF GERMANICUS BEYOND -THE | RHINE.—CONSPI- 
RACY OF DRUSUS LIRO.—RECALL OF GERMANICUS—HE 
' IS SENT INTO THE EAST.—HIS DIFFERENCE WITH PISO, 
GOVERNOR OF SYRIA. — GERMANICUS  BESTOWS THE 
CROWN OF ARMENIA - ON ZENO.—HIS DEATH.—ACCUSA- 
TION OF PISO, WHO KILLS. HIMSELF,-TIBERIUS INTER. 
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CEDES WITH THE SENATE FOR THE PARDON Of FHAR: 
 CINA—DISCONTENT OF THE PEOPLE. cron ankblts 
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1. C. 765-767: „Ir is is 2 "e's a l obſer- 
* n, © that for the happineſs of the Roman 
© world; Auguſtus ſhould never haye lived, or 
 neyer have” died.” In his aſcent to empire he 
had tramipled on the equal rights of his fellow- 
citizens; and his ſteps had been accompanied by 
confiſcation and ſlaughter. Bur in the poſſeſſion of 
power he had. uſed it with gentleneſs and modera- 
tion; the wounds of civil war had been healed by 
his ſalutary care; the proſperity of the provinces 
had been reſtored, the magnificence of the capital 
had been increaſed; and under his auſpicious in- 
fuence, laws, agriculture, 'and ſcience; had been 
diligently extended, and firmly cſtabliſhed. | His 
ſubjects could not but regret the death of a prince 
who for forty-four years had inceſſantly laboured 
for their advantage, and during whoſe adminiſtra- 
tion they had enjoyed the bleſſings of domeſtic 
peace and unanimity; and their concern was aug- 
mented, and their fears excited, by the dark 1 
Joubtiul charadter of his ſucceſſor. 
ret 


- . . 
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Let Tiberius had Mere been difingrithd by 
courage; and in the council andthe geld had equally 
diſplayed his judgment and valour: but che fair 
which his abilities preſented was clouded 
by the ſuſpicion-of his infinceriry and cruelty ; he 
was accuſed of having ' indulged at Rhodes, under 
the veil of philoſophic ſteriry, the moſt ſenfual 
vices; and the remark which had been exertpli- 
fied in Marius, * That blood-thirſty is the man 
# who returns from. exile,” was recglleigd ang 

applied by the Romans. EG | 

Nene 
vernment were ſeized by the impatient hand of 

prong He aſſumed the martial pomp of guards, 
addrefied his orders to the armies and provinces, 
and dilpatched a confidential officer to the iſland of 
Planaſia, t to extinguiſh the danger of competition 
by the death 'of Agrippa Poſthumus. Thus ſe. 
curely cſtabliſhed on the throne of the empire, he 
ventured to convene the ſenate, and referred to 
| their deciſion the diſtribution of the power be 
had already uſurped. and exerciſed. He obſerved 
| that, by. having been admitted to ſome ſhare in 


hole; but that, in a ſtare which could boat of 
* 45 
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fo. mary illuſtrious men, "they could not.” be 1 
mitted in their choice, nor obliged to commit 
to one what was ſufſicient to -occupy che talents 
of many. The ſenate, trained to diſſimulation 

in the ſchool. of | Auguſtus, affected to believe 


| the ; ſincerity of Tiberius; lamented that there 


mould be any reluctance to receive che govern- 
ment in him who alone was qualified to ſupport 
it; and beſeeched him got to deſert, in this ex, 
tremity, the republic. As if exhauſted by their 


gf importunities, Tiberius retired i in ſlence from the 


ſenate; as he paſſed. through | the crowd he was 
heard to murmur, © That a heavy burden had 
6 been laid on 3 ſhoulders; ; but chat it could 
not be expected that be was to. bear it for 
e ever; and that age at leaſt muſt oon entitle 


« him to repoſe.” Thoſe fears which confined 


to ſecrecy the contempt of the ſenate could not 


| reftrain the 3 petulance of the multitude ; 
, Few men,” ſaid they, « can perform all th 


ce undertake ; but this man, with a wonderfu 
& A refuſes to _ ukdertake even what he 
performs.” | 
The obſequies of Auguſtus had Wen the im- 


mediate care of Tiberius; the Romans vied with 6 


each. other in marks of reſpect to the deceaſed 
emperor. It was decreed that the funeral * 
ceſſon ſhould paſs through | a triumphal arch, 


preceded. 
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accompanied by a ſolemn dirge performed by che 
children of the principal families/ of Rome. The 


aſhes of the peaceful prince were depoſited in 
the field of Mars; and his merits were cele- 
brated by an eloquent oration by Tiberius, whoſe 
inward ſatisfaction was imperfectly concealed. be- 
| any OY Ang + atria 

The capacioys „ 
its votaries to multiply. the number of their dei- 8 
ties; and the virtues of the late emperor, ultly - 
entitled him to a place among the tutelar gods 
of Rome. The ſeaſonable perjury of Numetius 


Atticus, who ſwore that he beheld the ſqul of 


Auguſtus aſcend to Heaven, was rewarded by 
Livia with a million of ſeſterces, about. eight thou- 


ſand pounds ſterling. His evidence | was;readily - 


received by an obſequious ſenate and ſuperſtitious 
multitude. The numerous altars of Auguſtus . 


_ obſcured - thoſe of Mars and Jupiter; the haue . 
that he died in at Nola gaye way to a magni- 


f cent temple. The ſacred office of high prieſteſs 
was aſſigned to Livia; and, among the long liſt 
of his prieſts the illuſtrious names of Tiberius, 

Druſus, Germanicus, and Claudius claim a 11 

pre- eminence. 
About ſixteen months before his death Andie ; 
bad made. his will and entruſted it to the care. of 


— 


\ * 
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the Veſtal virgins... It w. opened in the plaſents 
af the [ ſenate : he bequeathed two! thirds of his 
nnen other third te Livia, 
— e avichin dee eee Dai, the | 
. bf Tiberius; and che reſt hoe reſigned to 

Germanicus and his offepring. The name of Julia 
e e de ehe with 0 ae of 74 


; 
* 


daughter,” whoſe vices" had ſtained" the virtues of 


ber anceſtors,” and had imbittered for ever the 
1 of his domeſtic life. Wi nc £05 14 
Though to enrich his Emily Rad: been the firk 
Ans of Auguſtus, yet it was immediately 

ſucceeded by his liberal attention to the Roman 


People: to theſe he bequeathed forty millions of 


ſeſterces, or about threr hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand. pounds ſterling; to each tribe one hundred 
thouſand- ſeſterces ; to every ſoldier 6f the præto- 
rian bands one thouſand ſeſterces, and of the 
city cohorts five hundred; and to each of the 
legionaries two hundred and fifty ſeſterces. He 


apolagiſed for confining his bequeſts within fo 
{mall a compaſs, by the amount of his eſtate, 


which would not exceed, - after the payment of 
been 
: 8 pounds 


— 
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pounds ſterling; though he had received by de 
wills of his friends, and chiefly expended in public 
works, nearly the ſur of eleven millions ſterhing; 
nor | ought we to be ſurpriſed at thoſe pofthu« | 
mous tributes to imperial favour, fince we diſcover 
from his epiſtles, that Cicero had been "rewarded 
by the gratitiide of thoſe whoſe Ives and forties 
he had defended with legacies to the amount of 
an hundred and ſeventy thouſdnd pounds. n 
The reading of his vin was ſucceeded” by thaj | 
of two papers of the higheſt importance; the firſt 
contained a ſtate of the republic, including the 
military eſtabliſhment and the diſtribution of the 
legions; the revenue, the public diſburſements, and 
the accurate balance of both; nor can we ceaſe 
to lament the loſs of ſo ineſtimable a memorial, 
which would have tranſmitted to poſterity an ex- 
ee ee INT TR GE FO 
mans at the deceaſe of Auguſtus. "] | 
The ſecond compriſed his laſt covnſels for main- 
taining the proſperity of Rome. He earneſtly diſ- 
ſuaded the people from the too frequent manu- 
miſſion of ſlaves, and from the too eaſy admiſ- 
ſion of foreigners to the dignity of Roman citi- 
zens; and he ſtrongly urged to his ſucceſſors the 
prudende of confining the empire within thoſe | 
limits which nature ſeeined to have placed as its 
R 
the 
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the Atlantic Ocean; the Rhine and Danube on 
the north; the Euphrates on the caſt ; and to- 


W 
ca. * y ; 


The 


Feb Geck ee eee 
rius; That the divine Auguſtus was alone ca- 


«©. pable of ſupporting the imperial burden, was 
his repeated anſwer to the inceſſant ſolicitation of 
the ſenate. Even that aſſembly, accuſtomed as it 
had been to the affected ſeruples of Auguſtus, 
could no longer reſtrain their impatience at. the 
groſs diſſimulation of his adopted ſon: © How 


„ long, Cæſar, will you ſuffer the Roman world 


« to remain without a head?” was the offenſive 
queſtion of. Quintus Haterius. The freedom of 
Aſinius Gallus was ſtill more deeply reſented by 
the, dark and implacable temper of Tiberius, 
when, to the declaration of the latter, that, though 
not equal to the entire weight of government, if 
a part. was aſſigned him he would endeavour to 
ſupport it, Gallus replied by demanding, « What 
« part he would chooſe?” Involved in gloomy 


myſtery, Tiberius was . incapable of pardoning the 
preſumption which endeavoured to penetrate his 


thoughts, and remove the veil which he wiſhed to 


interpoſe between his inclinations and the obſerva- 
don of mankind, * 
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'. farce, and to accept the imperial power; but he 
perſiſted in declining the title of "Father of his 
Cuuntry; and ſoftened his refuſal by a modeſt 
diſtruſt of his on merits,” which could only be 
entitled to praiſe in proportion as it was ſincere. 
With leſs ſuſpicion of diſſimulation he reſiſted the 
* honours which had been decreed to his mother 
Livia; theſe, he obſerved, ought to be imparted 
to women with a ſparing hand. But he de- 
manded for Germanicus the proconſular po 
and endeavoured by every mark of regard to ſe- 
cure the fidelity of the only perſon who was ca- 
pable of conteſting with him the n 5 55 
Roman world. 

: On the: banks ef d Ris 8 
gions, with nearly an equal number of auxiliaries, 
acknowledged the authority, and were attached to 
the perſon of Germanicus. They bore with diſ- 
content the labours and diſeipline of à military 
life; they repined at the diſtance of their ſtation, 
which expoſed them to a perpetual warfare with 


the barbarians of the north; they heard with re- 


gret that a new prince, whoſe ſeverity they were 

acquainted with, had aſcended the imperial 'throne ; 

and they liſtened with pleaſure to the intelligence 
that the legions in Pannonia had already aſſerted 
_ ” the 
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che preoguive of miliary licence, and ſupported 

_ their pretenſions with the ſword, 

The + provinces of Pannonia and Dalmatia 
nere among the laſt conqueſts of the Romans; 
na nd three legions under the command of Junius 

Blæſus, an officer of conſular dignity, had been 
tationed between the Danube and the Hadriatic 
= to ae the fickle and ferocious natives. In the 
idleneſs of peace the ſoldiers had leiſure to re- 
volve their own ſtrength, and the weakneſs of 
their leaders; the death of Auguſtus had releaſed 
| hers fim the powerful hand which had hitherto | 
1 8 reſtrained them; and on the acceſſion of Tibe- 
| 


| | rius, their imperious clamours demanded an in- 
1 creaſe of pay, and an earlier diſcharge from ſer- 
be. Doomed, they faid, to drag out a l of | 
UW - hardſhip for thirty or forty years, and at the 
1 end, as their reward, to be baniſhed to ſome 
= barren mountain or ſickly moraſs, which, under 
1 che name of a ſettlement, they were required to 


cultivate or to drain; it was time that ſome re- 
. 
be provided for their ſufferings. It was in vain 
that Blzſus endeavoured to appeaſe them by ge- 
neral promiſes of future indulgence, They refuſed - 
to take the oath of allegiance to the new em- 
peror until their grieyances ſhould be redreſſed: 
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WY Re their enſigns ; were deaf to the com- 
mands of their officers; and unanimouſly abſented 


e 


_—_ 
ente wee Et endes N ſock 
tious diſpoſition of the /Pannonian legions with a 
degree of apprehenſion, which even this accom- 
pliſhed maſter of diſſunulation could but imperfectly 
conceal. He was ſenſible that a proper chief was 
only wanting to fan the riſing flame; and that 
the ambition of a popular leader might compel 
him to contend in arms for. the - dominion of the 
Roman world. To ſooth the exaſperated troops 
he diſpatched. his own Druſus, with Zlius Sejanus, 
a young man already aſſociated with his father 
in the command of the prætorian bands. They 
vere eſcorted by a. ſtrong detachment of præ- 
torian cavalry and German horſe; and they were 
received by the mutinous legions with a ſulen 
lence which indicated rather ee than re 
ſpect. | 
But, when the ſoldiers un that the letter : of 
Tiberius promiſed only to refer their pretenfions to 
the ſenate, their licentious murmurs interrupted 
the expoſtulations of Druſus, and derided the eva- 
ſion: & Are we never,” exclaimed they indignantly, 7 


* to ſee the face of the emperor? Is he to puniſh _ 


te at diſcretion? Cannot he. recompenſe without 
* Vor- III. 5 N e the 
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ah Abandoning the tribunal with contempt, the furious 


che voice of duty or humanity yielded to 'the im- 


of the wrath of Heaven denounced againſt their 
ſeeditious preſumption. The tempeſt of commo- 


was 3 by the penetration and diligence | 


« the conſent of the ſenate? ? Out rewards, it frets; 
"© are to be carefully confidered by many; but 
« onr chaltiſement is w be wbirearily Wlieved br 


«© One.“ 


ſoldiers ſpread themſelves over the camp; inſulted _ 
the guards and friends of Pruſus; and aſſaulted 
Cnæus Lentulus, a venerable ſenator who had been 
aſſociated to the dignity of conſul, and had been 
honoured. with the triumphal ornaments; their 
'brandliſhed fwords even menaced the ker of 
rufus, when that rage Which had been deaf to 


prefſions of fiperſtition. In the midſt of a clear 

Ay, the face 6f the moon was ſuddenly obſcured ; 
and the natural effects of an eclipſe were, by the 
ignorant legionaries, conſidered as the certain fign 


tion was inſtantly huſhed; and they retired in aw- 
ful filence to their tents. The favourable moment 


of Druſus; and, while they yet acknowledged the 
influence of NW horror, they were ſummoned 


again to attend the tribunal of their prince. In 
an imperious voice he reproved the inſolence they 
had ſo lately diſplayed, and the exceſſes they had 
been guilty of; in a milder tone he acknowledged 


” 4 * 
his 
Ks 4 
* 
20 
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his ſatisfaction at their return to their duty ; and 
permitted them by. a ſecond deputation to lay 
their complaints at the feet of the emperor. But 
he demanded the ſacrifice of the moſt feditious to 
| the. incxorable juſtice, of military diſcipline; and 
the legions, who ſtill trembled beneath the im- 
pulſe of ſacred terror, not only conſented. to de- 
liver up their guilty comrades, but in ſeveral 
inſtances” voluntarily dee themſehves their erer 
\Thanemui.of Dink. mth he. males ad 
the ſubmiſſion of the Pannonian army, did not 
extinguiſh the apprehenſions of Tiberius; he ſtill 
dreaded the ſtrength and violence of the legions 
of the Rhine: theſe had been inflamed by the 
ſame: motives, and had urged the ſame demands 
as their brethren in Pannonia; but their . ſuperior 
numbers inſpired a greater degree of preſumption; 
. 
during the abſence of Germanicus, was co 
by Cecina, they impetuouſly roſe againſt, and mur- 
dered, the greateſt part of their centurions; named 
to their places their comrades; and gave a more 
formidable appearance to their revolt by the re- 
eee ee ee NY ee 
their new officers. | 


The aldrming t dings hes Gn as; 


he was engaged in exacting the oaths of alle- 
| L 2 | Ziance | 


- 
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giance from the Sequani and Belgæ. He flew 
with © anxious ſpeed to the ſeditious camp, and 
was received with the exterior of reſpe&; but he 
had ſcarce pronounced the name of Tiberius, and 
demanded, where were the modeſty and obedience 
of ſoldiers,” where was the glory of diſcipline, 
and whither they had chaſed their centurions and 

tribunes 5 when his voice was drowned by the 
fierce and rebellious clamours of the legions. 
They urged their ſcanty pay, their inceſſant la- 
bours, and the exactions of their centurions; they 
claimed the legacies which had been bequeathed 
them by Auguſtus; and They offered, if Germa- 

nicus would aſſume the imperial purple, to * 
pore his authority with their fvords, pe 

It is probable on that day Germanicus rejected 
the dominion of the Roman world; the army on 
the Upper Rhine vigilantly obſerved, and were 
prepared to join the ſeditious troops on the Lower; 

nor is it likely that the Pannonian legions, ſcarcely . 
reſtored. to obedience, would long have reſiſted 
the ſolicitations of a youthful warrior, who was 
endeared to them by his father's renown, and by 
his own virtues. - But a ſenſe of duty prevailed in 
Germanicus over the fire of ambition; he heard 
with abhorrence the guilty propoſal; declared he 
would ſooner - periſh than violate his faith; and in 
the aon of * and 3 even turned his 

ſword * 
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ſword againſt | his own - boſom. The. intended 
ſtroke was intercepted, and the weapon wreſted | 
from his hands by . thoſe who ſtood, neareſt to 
him; the tranſient horror which the attempt in- 
ſppired did not calm the angry ſpirits of the 
ſoldiers; and the anxiety of Germanicus was aug - 
mented by the alarming intelligence that the Ger- 
mans, informed of the ſedition, waited only the 
departure of the legions, to paſs the Rhine, and 
deluge with their rapacious myriads the rich and 
defenceleſs province of Gaul. 
Overwhelmed with 3 Ga re- 
tired to his tent, and aſſembled the few faithful 
friends in whoſe counſels he could confide. The 
danger was great and urgent, and admitted no 
weak nor dilatory remedy, Letters were forged 
from Tiberius, in which he granted an immediate 
diſcharge to ſuch as had ſerved twenty years; to 
thoſe who had ſerved ſixteen he imparted 
privileges gf veterans; and he promiſed not « 
to pay, but to double, the legacjes of Auguſtus. _ 
Ih be legions were far from being deceived by 
the degrading expedient ; and they tymultuouſly 
required the immediate performance of the im- 
perial promiſes. The diſcharges of the veterans 
were readily granted; but the payment of the le- 
gacies was attended with greater difficulties. To 
latisfy the moſt impatient Germanicus and his at- 

* rendangy 
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tendants contributed what any they e pt 5 


ſeſſed of, or could borrow; and the reſt were 
| perſuaded to wait until they were eſtabliſhed in 
their winter quarters. 

The legions on the Upper Ridne with leſs 
reluctance conſented to receive the oath of al- 
legiance to Tiberius; and, without wounding the 


authority of their general by diſgraceful ſtipula- 


tions, ſolemnly acknowledged the title of the 
new emperor; but Germanicus, to preſerve the 
equal condition of both armies, imparted to them 
the ſame favours and privileges as had been granted 
to the troops on the Lower Rhine, 
From their former camp on the banks of the 

Lower Rhine the firſt and the twentieth legions 
had been led by Cecina to their winter quarters 
in the modern country of Cologne. They were 
ſoon followed by Germanicus, and by a deputa- 
tion from the ſenate, who, in the name of Tibe- 
rius, was to condole the young Cæſar on the death 
of Auguſtus. The appearance of the deputies awa- 
kened the jealous fears of the legions ; they ſuſ- 
pected their commiſſion was to revoke the con- 
ceſſions they had fo lately excorted; and they 
regarded Munatius' Plancus, a conſular ſenator, 
who was at the head of dhe depuration, 28 par-. 
ticularly hoſtile to the intereſts of the army. In 
5 mo and nocturnal council they determined ta 
Ek 9 
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ſubſtantiate their pretenſions by arms. They forced 
open the apartments of Germanicus; obliged him 
to deliver to them the imperial ſtandard ; and 
; compelled Plancus to ſeck an aſylum i in the ſanctity 
of an altar which he embraced. __ 

On che return of light Germanicus aſſembled | 
che ſoldiers, repreſented. the fatal conſequences of 


5 their licentious fury, and the anger of the gods, 


which they muſt have incurred had a Roman am- 
baſſador periſhed in a Roman camp but the ſullen 
ſilence that prevailed convinced him they were ra- 
ther aſtoniſned than appeaſed; he diſmiſſed Plan- 
cus and the deputies with a ſtrong eſcort of 
auxiliary horſe; and, at the entreaties of his 


| friends, prepared to remove Agrippina from the 


lawleſs inſolence of a ſeditious camp. 

The daughter of Agrippa and the grand-daugh- | 
ter of Auguſtus conſented with reluctance to with- 
draw from a danger to which ſhe left her J 
expoſed. A wretched and mournful train of Rb- 


man ladies, preceded by Agrippina, carrying in 


her arms her infant ſon, afforded to the rebel- 


lious legions a melancholy and reproachful ſpec- 
tacle, The minds of the multitude, inſenſible to 


reaſon, are generally influenced by the paſſion of 
the moment. The ſtubborn temper of the Pan- 
nonian army had been ſubdued by ſuperſtition, 
ert che angry ſpirits of the German legions 
2 5 were 
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were aſſuaged by ſhame and compaſſion : ws 
called to remembrance the renown of Agrippa and 


the liberality of Auguſtus; they dwelt with pleaſure 
on the virtues of the princeſs herſelf, her ſingular 
chaſtity, and approved fertility; nor could they regard 


without emotion the infant Caius in her arms, who 


had been born in the camp, and nurſed among the 
legions. While ſome reſpectfully detained Agrip- 
pina, others ſolicited their general to ſpare them 
the cruel reproach of beholding his wife and 
children fly for ſafety from a Roman camp to 


a foreign city. The moment of contrition was 


ſeized and improved by the eloquence of Ger- 
manicus, and, in his addreſs to the repentant legions, 
he upbraided guilt, and exhorted them to evince 
their penitence by the deftruftion of the firſt 
promoters of the ſedition. 
- © Thoſe whoſe retreat you are ſo much con- 
«cerned about,” ſaid he, © are not dearer to 
« me than my father and the commonwealth ; 
« but neithef the emperor nor the ſtate are the 
« objects of my apprehenſions; they are ſuffi- 
« ciently defended, the firſt by the majeſty of 
* his name, the laſt by the reſt of the Roman ar- 
* mies. My wife and ſon, whom for your glory 
* J would freely ſacrifice, muſt be removed from 
c your rage, that whatever further miſchief you 
6. * may be expiated by my blood alone; 
8 cc ang 
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0nd de the munder of de great-grandſon of 
* Auguſtus and of the daughter-in-law of Ti- 


« berius men war be added is dbe black ei- | 


ce logue of your crimes. © For, during your" late 
te frenzy, what has been too horrid: for you to 
„ commit? By what name ſhall” I ſtill call 
ce you? Can -F juſtly beſtow on you the title 
« of. ſoldiers? | Lou, who have beſieged the ſon 
* of your emperor. Are you worthy of that 
©. of Roman citizens, you who have trampled 
* on the authority of the ſenate, who have vio- 
ce. lated the cuſtoms religiouſly: obſerved by fo- 
„ reign enemies, the laws of nations, and tlie 
e facred perſons of ambaſſadors? Julius Cæſar 
cc once quelled a ſedition by a ſingle word; the 
« preſence of Auguſtus awed the fierce legions 
* who had triumphed at Actium: however une- 
« qual to thoſe demi-gods, their blood flows in 
« my veins. What excuſes can palliate your re-, | 
« bellion? Had even the legions of Spain and 
* Syria rejected my authority, I ſhould have 
„ thought it ſtrange; but you, the firſt legion, 
tc raiſed by Tiberius himſelf; and you, the twen- 
te tieth, the companions of his victorjes, and who 
te have been enriched by his liberality, is it thus 
te you teſtify your gratitude to your general? 
e Whilſt my father exults in the obedience of 
te the other provinces, am I alonę to acquaint 
F him that in this, his own new levies, his own 
<& veterans, 
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* you, tum my ſword from my breaſt? 1 ſhould 
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* driven away, and. de deputies of the ſeuste in- 


«, ſulted ? Why, when. I firſt addreſſed you, did 


ce then have fallen ignorant of the crimes which 
* have ſinee been committed by my army, But 


J perceive already you feel remorſe for your 


* conduct; already, in your countenance, I read 
« your abhorrence of your late frantic violence: 
c improve the virtuous emotion; and if you mean 
tc to reſtore to the ſenate their ambaſſadors, to 
ct your emperor his authority, and to your gene- 
* ry] his wiſe and tow let the obedient inſtantly 
te ſeparate themſelves from the ſeditiqus: this will 


* be @ certain ſign. of penitence; this will be a 1 
dete firm pledge of fidelity.” 


FVP 
to extremes, liſtened to the addreſs of Germa - 


nicus in awful ſilence; to their grief and ſhame 


ſucceeded indignation and rage ; and the ſtorm burſt 
on the heads of thoſe who had firſt excited them 
to rebellion. They dragged in bonds the late 


 dbjets of their regard and confidence before the | 
tribunal of Caius Cetronius, the commander of the 


firſt legion. The tumultuous voices of the ſol- 
diers themſelves acquitted or condemned and the 


* 
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dread of being conſidered: as an ticcomplice of the 
- acculed,” generally influenced their fatal ſentence. 
The ſummary mode of military execution allowed 
no time for reflection; the unhappy wretch who 


rom the tribunal; and ſlaughtered by the fvords 


of his fellow ſoldiers. At the diſtance of ſixty 


miles, the fifth. and twenty-firſt legions were in- 
flamed by the ſame lawleſs fury, and were adtuated. © - 


by the ſame ſanguinary repentance ; and the bloody 
expiation reſtored to the legions of the Rhine their 
ef er, obedience, 

- Amidft the tempeſt of revolt, Tiberius affected 
the appearance of tranquillity; he frequented the 
amuſements of the capital, and though he aſſem- 
bled a fleet, as if he deſigned to oppoſe his per- 


ſon to the preſumption of the legions, he ſtill pre- 
ſerved his ſtation at Rome. The grateful intelli - 


gence that the ſedition was extinguiſhed, was al-. 
pyed by the praiſe and renown of Germanicus: 
his dark and ſuſpicious mind dreaded the riſing 
fame of his adopted ſon; and he repined in ſecret 
that he was indebted e e 
addreſs and conſtancy of another. 1 5 | 
His jealouſy was inflamed to hatred by the mar- 
tial exploits of the young Cæſar. To exerciſe che 


ms do 
inſolence 


| tence of the barbarians, be cxoſled dee | 
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buy inteſtine diſcord; and the independent language 
of Arminicus was oppoſed by the moderate coun- 


daut encountering an enemy in his ſecond cam- 


paign, Germanicus penetrated into the country of 
the Bructeri; and his approach to the fatal foreſt, 
Which had been rendered memorable by the a7 
ſttruction of Varus, and his legions, inſpired him 
with a pious deſire to pay the laſt duties to that 
unfortunate leader, and his devoted followers. 
The generous emotion was communicated to the 
amy; che dark receſſes of the foreſt were carefully 
explored. by Cecina, at the head of a choſen van- 
guard: with cautious ſteps the legions followed, 
and acknowledged. in anxious honour the vaſt 
ſilence which reigned through the dreary ſolitude. 
The camp of Varus firſt preſented itſelf to their 
ſight; and the three diſtin& ſpaces allotted to the 
eagles, marked the number of the legions, At 


3 a little diſtance. were the intrenchments in ruins, 


and the ditch nearly choaked up: in it the rem- + 
nänt of the Roman army, after an ineffectual 


Wo ſtruggle, were ſuppoſed to have found their grave. 


" 80 125 helds were ſcattered the mingled honey: 
e A 
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df men and horſes, the fragments of broken 
groves ſtill remained the barbarian altars which 
had been polluted by the ſavage pomp of human 
ſacrifice,” The few who had eſcaped from the 
ſword or .captivity, related to their companions 
the mournful narrative: Here: the comm̃anders 
« of the legions: were killed; there we loſt the 
ec eagles; it was on this ſpot that Varus received his 
e firſt wound; and it was here that he periſned by 
cc his own unhappy hand. The ſoldiers in ſilent 
anxiety revolved the viciſſitudes of war; and urged, 
ee my Es Sn" Oy 1 
Was laid by Germanicus; and his grateful care f 
J CRP ation 
living legions. a0 Ur | 

The natural „ 
| only difficulties the. Romans had encountered in 
- Shein\inveſien; bur. e they: were 
expoſed to the fury of elements, and the more 
deſtructive rage of men. The barbarians, in- 
flamed by Arminius, hung upon their rear, or 
ſuddenly aſſailed them from the cover of their 
woods. In a more general conflict the ranks f 
the Roman cavalry were diſordered; and the day 


— 
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P by the patient courage 
— Wonen ee, —_— 


the Ems, a Gat See te 
part of his army, and leaving Cecina with four | 
legions to purſue his march by land, propoſed 
himſelf to "ſteer along the coaſt from. the . 
_ of the Ems to that of the Rhine. 8 
The name of the ' long bridges a. 
narrow cauſeway through the marſhes over which 
the legions of Cecina were to paſs. But they Had 
Scarce entered the defile before they were affailed 
by Arminius, and his ferocious followers. All | 
things were adverſe to the Romans; the place | 
ſolt with -00ze, ſinking under thoſe who ſtood; - 
Hlippery to ſuch as advanced; their armour heavy; 
the waters deep; nor could they wield in that un- 
eaſy ſituation their weighty javelins; tlie barba- 
Hans, on the contrary, were inured to encounters 
ach as could wound at a diſtance. Night, though 


conflict, ſuſpended not the activity of the Ger- 


mans; and by diverting the ſprings from the 
neighbouring mountains they poured their accu- 


mulated waters on the Roman camp. The woods 
TOES r een ſongs; while the 
feeble 


* 
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Kbeeble fires of the Romans cacknowledged.! their 
deſpair; and che  diſconſolate ſoldiers wandered 
through the camp, rather incnpable of repoſe hm 
actunted by vigllance. The. only hopes of Cucina 

were derived” from his own unfhaken fortitude, 
and approved experience: forty years devote t 
eee eee 8 
ſitudes of war; and, as the ſole prudent meaſure 
to be adopted, he reſolved to ſend forward cke 
Baggage and the wounded,” and to ſuſtaim the 
ben ſi See wich: 3 

with — "Har 2 

tranſiently cloſed his eyes, the ſhade of Qint- 
tus Varus, pale, and beſmeared wich blood; ſhould 


ſeem to riſe from the marſh, and beckon him 


2 * But the voi ofixeafort was n | 5 
ful than the impreſſion of ſuperſtitiom:; e, 
ee ke, k. e ut of retrear wa dd. 
The army, ie bee heli u wd 
eee eee en. 
in their diſtreſs, and led the charge of the bar- 


| barians, fiercely exclaimed, Behold again Varus 


ec and his legions.” The conflict was various and 
terrible and night alone e once more 
"0 Romans from deſtruction. | | 


That 


J _ 


_ 
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— they::cdhbd.inob-huws Trntalty | 
[their courage and military ſkill, - they derived from 
Fur ann 
chneh of Arminius, to ſuffer their enemies to 


| een obs theta of che, we 
ie legions iſſued from the gates, and--pqured | 
he aſtoniſhed foes. © Here, they, ſcornfully cried, 
2 nnen bogs; but en equal 
neee eee er 
| _ - evolutions, and vanquiſbed by the weapons of their 
| Lenenies.” The laughter was urged as long as the 


day and their ſtrength allowed; and their; unmo- = 


certain proof, and happy conſequence, of their vie- 
tctory. On the oppoſite. ſhore they were received by 
Agrippina, who returned them thanks in the name 
of Germanicus ; and by her praiſes and liberality 
Ny 'effaced the remembrance of their former ſufferings, 
and ſilenced 0 me of their een, 
OS :Giſtreſs. +. - ny 
8 Of che 3 which had. bay Kala 4 ut oY 


mms 


+ Germenicus, the ſecond and fourteenth M been 
WWW 


a 
. 
>» 
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EM reſume their laborious march, was rejected as un- 
. ee 1 5 


# + 


alike the brave man and the coward. Aſter a 


2 . of Gaul. 


| 1 Here the == a "iS ha 2! 
Vetellius. Nor were the dangers they encountered 
RR 5 
eee The dh wee of che. 5 
north had ſwelled the ocean to an unuſual height, 


and the ſoldiers fuddenly beheld themſelves en- 


compaſſed with the tide; the ſea, che ſnore, and. 
the fields preſented the ſame - tempeſtuous. ap- 
pearance ;” and one promiſcuous fate overwhelmed 


long and dreadful ſtruggle, they gained a" neigh- _ 
bouring eminence; and deſtirute of clothes, and 
benumbed by the cold, paſſed an anxious night 


in expectation of an inglorious death. But wk 
the return of day the waters abated; they 8 


ſumed their march to the mouth of the river 
Vidrius; were received on board the fleet by 
| Germanicus ; 3 


In a ſecond campaign, Ge again ex- 
tended his bloody ravages through the foreſts of 
Germany; and Arminius, who had attempted. to 
check his progreſs, was, after beholding the 


daughter of his braveſt companions, compelled. to 


quit the field wounded and vanquiſhed. Yet the 


vigor in ads expoſed once more to 


/ 
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n A fits tas; 
| peſt drove his fleet on the eaſt of Getmiiny ; 
and many of thoſe who were preſerved from the 
e "With de 
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and while" che barbarians extilted in the misſor- 


tunes of their adverſaries, they were aſtomſhed by 
thi invaltoli-of a 3 It is juſtly,” 
8 rr no inns. can felaivn their per- 
cc ſevering valour, their fleets have been wrecked, 
4 their arms loſt; our ſhores covered with the 
t bodies of their | horſes and their . ſoldiers; yet 
t they attack us with their uſual fierceneſs; and 
e while their courage remains undiminiſhed, their : 
« numbers ſeem. to . increaſe.” Surpriſed and 
Aumayed, they tranſiently reſumed the humble 
thoughts of peace; and it was alone by the 
jealouſy of Tiberius that Germanicus was de- 
frauded of the glory of ee e 
ſiuavage nations of the north. _ 
2 While Germanicus erected his — amidſt 
hoſtile and warlike barbarians, | Tiberius in a 
peaceful capital, and encompaſſed by the imperial 
guards, trembled for his ſafety. During the life 
of Auguſtus he had ſolicited the pardon of Julia; 
5 but he had Woe aſcended the throne before he 


hy  aerificed 
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erlgeed ket” iy his truelty: K long exlle had 
obliterated the faults of that thar unhappy princeſs; 
and Rome could not hear without indighation 
chhat the davghter of one emperor; and the wife 
of another, had miſerably periſhed for want of 
ſuſtenance. - Sctibonius| Libo, the grandſon - of 


| Pompey; had liſtened with fond attention to he 


deluſive arts of Chaldean ſoothſayers; whoſe inte- 
| eſted predictions had flattered him with the hopes 
of future empire, He was betrayed, and for- 
mally accuſed before the ſenate : conſcious of the 
vindictive ſpirit of Tiberius, by a voluntary 
death he avoided the diſgrace of à public exe- 
cution. And while che emperor purſued wich 
infamy his memory, he heſitated not ſolemnly to 
avow, that notwithſtanding the treaſon of Libo, he 
would have interceded for his liſe had he not 
diſappointed his intentions by his haſty” deſpair. 
The impoſture of a ſlave, who aſſumed 
name of Poſthumus Agrippa, could only: be 
to the preſumptuous adventurer; but it was the 
fame of Germanicus, that hatinted the repoſe of 
Tiberius; to the renown of the Cafar was added 
the eſteem which atcompanied the amiable quali- 
ties of his conſort; dark and ſubtle as he was, 


de tyrant could not entirely conceal his black 


fuſpicions: * The authority of our generals,“ 
exclaimed-he, * is obſciired by the arts and m. 
| M 2 . ems 
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5 fluence of a woman; 6 
5 4 commaßds the camp, reviews the legions, and 
RE: | < beſtows on the ſoldiers the, rewards. of their 
EC « yalour.” Vet the recall of Germanicus was 
1 veiled .. beneath ſtudied profeſſions of reſpect 
na nd regard. It was urged, that the fate of Va- 
rs and his legions. was now. revenged; it was 
inſinuated, that ſome things ſhould be leſt for - 
| Druſus to perform; and the obedience. of the 
198 F 
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(DEW ue. a e The influence. of .Germanicus in 
5 the camp was ſcarce more offenſive 
| £0. the jealous. ſoul of Tiberius, chan his virtues. 2 
3 in che capital. He dreaded the preſence and po- 85 
1 * pularity of his adopted fon; and  cagerly em- 
| braced the pretences of ſome light commotions , 
on the Parthian frontier, to remove him from 
the admiration. of Rome to the diſtant adminiſ- | 
5 tration of che eaſt. In his commiſſion he was 
. veſted with an abſolute authority over the pro- 
| . conſuls or proprætors, who had been appointed 
either by the emperor or ſenate ; yet theſe ex- 
f traordinary powers were controuled by the no- 
mination of Cneius Piſo to the government of 
Syria; a man haughty, revengeful, and intriguing; 
' whoſe wife. Plancina ſhared the confidence of 
en ee ene Gur: he 


could 
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(oak render no ſervice prä b re 
| rius, as that of embarraſling the d _ 


| darkening the glory of the youthful Cæſar. 


The fortune which had aling ned er 
manicus on the banks of the Rhine, ſeemed at 
| firſt to have accompanied him to thoſe of the 
Euphrates. He fixed the crown of Arminia on 
the head of Zeno, who under the protection of 
tho Romans reigned over part of Pontus and 
Cilicia, He reduced the kingdoms of . Cappa- 
docia and Commagene into dependent provinces ; 
and in a correſpondence with the Perſian - mo- 

narch aſſerted the dignity of Rome. But in a 
ſſmort progreſs through Egypt, his regulations were 
reverſed, and his authority violated by the ma- 
lignant preſumption of Piſo: the indignation of 


the "Colic "at the in e eee ee 


impatience of diſeaſe; and a -languiſhing diſorder, 
probably the natural effects of a ſultry climate, 
was attributed by Germanicus to the poiſon, 
magical incantations of his inveterate enemy. A 
coredulous age liſtened in anxiaus' horror to the 
tales of human bodies torn from the ſepulchres; 
their aſhes half conſumed, and the name of 
Germanicus, myſteriouſly engraved on lead. But a 
leſs doubtful proof of the enmity of the gover- 
nor of Syria was drawn from his conduct at 
Antioch; and the inhabitants of that city, who 


2 had 
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had aff bled es fupplicars the gods for des 
e's ' Germanicus, were driven Tom n 
altars by the lctors of Piſo. 
The unworthy outrage was aeeply En and. 
openly reſented by Germanicus; he ſolemnly re- 
derte all e ve and connexions with Piſo, - 
and him to xetire beyond the limits 
of Wi wenn: The latter ſlowly obeyed; and 
| his lingering ſteps ſufficiently revealed his en- 
pectations of the 3 an hey af 166, 
To his conſcious guilt or ſuperior judgment that 
| expectation might be variouſly attributed; it was, 
. however, ſoon juſtified by the event; and Germanicus - 
expired at Antioch, confirming with his laſt break 
his ſuſpicions of Piſo, and exhorting his wife and 
his friends to ayenge his as 6 #7 Kum ag 
his treacherous enemy. 

It was not alone the Roman work that u. 
Oe che opening virtues of the youthful Cæſar 
thus' prematurely” blaſted, The barbarous tribes = 
of the north, and the independent princes of 
te e confeſſed by their mourning their involun- 
tary eſteem for their conqueror and adverſary. 
Even the magnificence of the Parthian court was 
clouded by the melancholy intelligence; and the 
monarch himſelf withdrewi from the pleaſures f 
die chace and die table, 60 gy n 
1 ont, T7 
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The mind of Agrippina, ſuperior. to grief ang 
ꝶ6fl. ! gg rs 

patient ſteps ſhe aſcended the ſame veſſel as bore 
the aſhes of Germanicus ; purſued her courſe un- 
daunted through a tempeſtuous ſea; and from 


Brunduſium rapid y preſſed forwards to the ca- 
pital. The cities as ſhe paſſed received her in 
mournful ſilence, or expreſſed their grief by 


groans and lamentations. Rome was diſtinguiſhed .- ' 


by her more loud and tumultuous ſorrows; and 
with the praiſes of Germanicus were mingled 
fuſpicians of Tiberius and execrations TO: 
Piſo. l | 
It was in tid ad ef Ei de Mid revive. 
the grateful intelligence of the death of Germa- 
nicus; and he determined immediately to return 
to che eaſt, and aſſert his pretenſions to the go- 
vernment of Syria, The adminiſtration of that 
province had been, by che unanimous ſuffrages of | 


le lieutenants of che deceaſed Cæſur, entruſted | 


to Cngjus Sentius Saturninus; who admoniſhed 
Piſo ta attend in reſpectſul filence the orders 
of the emperor, The latter, raſh and imperious, 
diſdained the ſalutary counſel. At the head of a2 
motley crew, compoſed of recruits and deſerters, 
he occupied the caſtle of Celendris in Cilicia; 
be was there beſieged by Sentius, compelled to 
e,, 
M4 5 to 
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i denen Rowe, 0 rens himſelf dane 
bis imperial patren. 
e. If Tiberius vas ſufficiently baſe n 


rejoice . in the untimely. fate of his 


- - adopted ſon, he was not ſo hardy as to brave, 


Es 3 in the protection of Piſo, the public indignation: _ 


to the juſtice of the ſenate he referred the. fate 
of the culprit; and while he ſeemed lightly to paſs. 
over the rumours reſpecting the death of Germa- 
nicus, he dwelt more openly on the attempts of 
the accuſed to corrupt the legions, and recover 
the adminiſtration of Syria by arms. Even the 
defence of Piſo appeared influenced by the 
charge of the emperor; | he boldly. dared his 
adverſaries to eſtabliſh their proofs of poiſon; 
but he faintly. vindicated himſelf from the mh 
| of rebellion. He was deſerted by Plancina, the 
partner of his bed and his crimes, who, by the 
mediation of Livia, had ſecured her ſeparate par- 
don. He heard the murmurs of the ſenate, fierce 
and menacing ;' he beheld the counte countenance, of Ti- 
berius, without pity, without anger, dak and 
impenetrable. He refuſed any longer to ſtrug- 
gle with his adverſe fortune, and fell upon his 
fword: in a letter which he wrote immediately | 
| "before his death, he recommended his ſon to the 
mercy of the emperor; but he buried in indig- 
Ve 9 Hence the name of the faithles Plancina. 


In 
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In the preſence of the ſenate Tibetius affected 
to bewail the fate of Piſo: he extended his com- 
paſſion to his children; and condeſcended to in- 
rercede'with that aſſembly in fayour of Plancina. | 
| Yet he acknowledged, with an air of ſhame and 
_ confuſion, that in undertaking the invidious duty, 
he had only yielded to the importunities of his 
mother; and the ſenterice of the ſenate pro- 
claimed, that Plancina's life and fortune had been 
granted to the ſolicitations of Livla; the mul- - 
titude, fafe' in their numbers and obſcurity, more 
freely indulged their diſguſt and reſentment at 
her acquittal. © Plancina,” exclaimed they, © may 
„ now with impunity turn, her poiſons , | 
« Agrippina and her children; and fariate the 
s unnatural uncle and grandmother wits the Ward. . 
| ann 2 8. A 
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xis ATTEMPTS ro ENSLAVE HIS COUNTRYMEN. HIS | 


| DEATH AND CHARACTER——REVOLT OF TACFARINAS IN | 


Mc JULIUS SACROVIR IN GAUL.— CRUELTY OP 
- TIBERIUS—HE COLLECTS "THE PRATORIAN GUARDS IN 
or THEM AZLIUS SEJANUS.—RISE OF SEJANUS. —HIS CHA- | 
1 RACTER,—HE ASPIRES TO THE SUCCESSION OF THE EM- 
PIRE. — HE POISONS DRUSUS. — SOLICITS IN | MARRIAGE | 
" THE WIDOW OF DRUSUS.—ANSWER OF THE EMPEROR.— 
ACCIDENT WHICH INCREASES THE REGARD OF TIBERIUS 
FOR SEJANUS.—PERSECUTION or ThE FRIENDS OF GER+ 


MANICUS.—RESENTMENT AND SUSPICION OF AGRIPPINA. 


Arn OF, LIVIA AND RETREAT OF TJBERIUS. — HE 
FIXES ON THE ISLAND OF CAPREZX FOR HIS RESIDENCE. 
— COMPLAINS TO THE SENATE OF AGRIPPINA AND HER 
SON NERO. — THEY ARE CONNEMNED TO EXILE.—DEATH 
OF NERO.—IMPRISONMENT OF DRUSUS.—TIBERIUS GROWS 
JEALOUS, OF SEJANUS. — DESTRUCTION Or THAT MI- 


EO NISTER AND HIS FRIENDS. — BOLDNESS- -OF LENTULUS 


| 6xrvLEUs — DEATH or DRUSUS. or AGRIPPINA.— 
AN, | CRVELTY 


—— 
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lent, were ſcarce delivered from the hoſtile en- 
terpriſes of the Romans, beſbre they turned their 
arms againſt. each other, The rival pretenſions of 
Arminius and Meroboduus could only be decided in 
a field of battle; and the Romans exvlted. in the 
bloody conflict, which urged the mutual deſtruction 
of the barbarians ; Meroboduus, defeated and deſert- 
ed, implored the protection of Tiberius; the city of 
Ravenna was aſſigned for his reſidence; and the mar- 
tial fame he had acquired by his former achievements 
| was tarniſhed by cighteen years of inglorious caſe. 
The career of his victorious competitor was more 
ſplendid, and more guilty, and his end more 
tragical. - He prefumed to oppreſs the freedom he 


1 had vindicated; and degenerated into the tyrant 


of thoſe whoſe liberties he had defended: But 
the ſpirit of the barbarians endured not -tamely 
the yoke of ſervitude; the Cheruſcan prince, in- 
vincible in open war, was the victim of domeſtic 
treaſon; the ties of blood were feebly reſpected 
by' the og barbarian; and the dagger 

which 
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which pierced the boſom of Arminius was pointed 


by a kindred hand. His renown has been pro- 


. rected by the immortal pen of Tacitus: « He was 
-« doubtleſs,” ſays that hiſtorian, ' © the deliverer * 


2 of Germany; and aſſailed the Roman power, 


-* not, like other princes, in its infancy, but when 
A it had attained to its full ſtrength and ma- 
1 turity. If in battle he was ſometimes yan- 
*- quiſhed, he was never conquered in war, Dur- 


: e ing thirty-ſeven . years which he lived, twelve 


* he commanded; his name was long celebrated in 
_ * the martial ſongs of the barbarians; and though 
E che Greeks, accuſtomed. to regard with admira- 
. tion the achievements alone of their countrymen, 
, haye endeavoured to obſcure his glory by an en- 
Vviaus filence, and the Romans have reluctantly 
and coldly acknowledged the virtues which cheyß 
* had experienced and dreaded, yet it is only from 
our fond; deſire to prefer the deeds. of the an- 
de cients. to thoſe of the moderns, that Arminius 
* has been precluded from ann 
eſt captains of antiquity,” 8 
COR It was not alone in Germany 3 
5 rant ſpirit of Rome had been felt and reſiſted. 


Wich his native air of Numidia, Tacfarinas might 


have imbibed the qualities of ſuperior art and 
cunning; but his military {kill had been acquired 


5 | by his ſervice in the Roman legions; he infuſed 


bis Garing genius into a band of robbers which 


ha 
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| him to extend his predatory incurſions; and a 


Roman ,cohort diſgracefully fled before his arms. 
For ſeven ſucceſſive years he braved with impuniry 
the majeſty of Rome; defeated at length by Do- 
labella, he ſcorned to implore the mercy of the 
victors; and precipitating himſelf amidſt the thick- 
eſt ranks: of ir enen be found an hace 
death on the field of battle. 81 

Eyven in Gaul, long bent by miner e 
an haſty ſpark of liberty or reſentment kindled 
the flames of civil war. The fire had been ie. 
eretly fanned by the breath of Julius Sacrovir, 
who, of illuſtriouus extraction and undaunted cou- 
rage, aſpired to reſtore the independence of his 


native country; and to rival the fame of Arm. | 


nus. In a ſtrain of indignant eloquence, he res” 
preſented to the Gauls the weight of their taxes; - / 
the accumulating burden of ufury; with the pride 

and cruelty of the Roman magiſtrates. ' He ob- 
| ſerved that the legions of the Rhine, who deplored 
the death of Germanicus, were ripe for ſedition; 
that a glorious opportunity now offered to recover 
their ancient freedom, if they would only compare 
their own ſtrength with Italy, enervated and ex- 
hauſted, the people degenerate and diſcontented, 


Victims to the weapons of their adverſaries. 
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and the Roman armies deſtitute of al vigour but | 
- that which they derived from their foreign levies 
A martial youth, who ftill remembered that 
Weir Gabicrs kee nth. Gees wida e ee th. 
arins. | Their ardour was fatal to their hopes; as 
they roſe without Toncert, they were vanquiſhed 
without difficulty. Alone in the modern province 
of Burgundy, the Edui, beneath the ſtandard of 
Sacrovir himſelf, acted with ſome appearance f 
| firmneſs and energy. Autun was ſurpriſed. or re- 
dueed; and the victorious march of forty thouſand 
rebels ſpread terror through the peaceful cities f 
Italy; but of theſe a fifth onh was armed after 
the manner of the Roman legionaries. The reſt * 
were variouſly. furniſhed with ſwords, or lances, 
and their naked bodies expoſed them the ready 


f — 


At the head of this tumultuous hoſt, Sactovir, 
- animated by the. ſacred love of freedom, pre- 


ſumed to encounter the diſcipline of the Roman 
| legions under Caius Silius The conflict was 


too unequal to laſt long. The. fugitive crowd | 
ſought ſhelter within the walls of Autun; and 
their leader, by a voluntary death, withdrew from 


| the cruelty or inſulting mercy of the victors. 


Gauls, the fall of a theatre at Fidenz which | 
cruſhed fifty thouſand perſons, a fire which en- 
5 . | tirely 


/ 
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conſicered by che Rofhans as culamities neither 


ſignal nor terrible; when compared with the effects 
of the dark and unfelenting temper of Tiberius, 
With the life of Germanieus his fears had expiteds 
and he Rood forth confeſſed the ſanguinary ryrant 
of the Roman world. The race of inſormers, whe 
had been diſcouraged by Auguſtus, were multi- 


plied by his pernicious liberality ; every diſtinc- 


tion of birth and virtue was fuſpected ] and ſuſ- 
picion was followed by immediate enecution- IU. 


torius Prius ſuffered for 4 conſolatory poem 


which he had compoſed in expectation of the death 


of Druſus, but whoſe recovery van fetal us e 
poet. Armutius Cordus was f for having 
in his annak celebrated Brutus and Caſfius as the 


- lit of the Romans; and he diſappointed the im- 


FVV 
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of Germanicus that the ĩmmortal enmity of the em- 
| peror was directed. The merits of Caius Sils 
in the deſtruction of Sattovir, was more than ba- 


Unced by his attachment to Agrippina and her 
children; and the charge ef venality in the admi- 


niſtration of Gaul, concealed not from the eyes of 
the public the real ſource of his condettmiation. 
| The illuſtrious cxtraſtion of Calpunius Piſs. ren. 

dered 


2 
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and the indignant . expreſſion, that he would aban- 
don Rome to eſcape the unwearied malice of the 
 informers, could only be atoned by death. Publius 
Suilius had been quæſtor to Germanicus; and 
might conſider the ſentence of - baniſhment as a 


mild revenge for having ſhared the confidence. of 
the deceaſed Czfar. 


Tiberius was 8 that he n aber | 
hatred, and he preſumed not to deſpiſe the reſent- 
ment of the Roman world. It was on the firm 
foundation of a military force that he had erected 
his deſpotic throne. The prætorian . cohorts, 


dered him more criminal in the ſight of his prinee: 5 


Which had been inſtituted by Auguſtus, and had 
been diſperſed through the adjacent towns of Italy, - 


were by his ſucceſſor collected into a permanent 
camp, | fortified with care, and ſituated cloſe to 
the. walls of Rome, an de broad ſummit of 


rm, akveks title of een Proſe, was 
committed to ZElius Sejanus, a favourite worthy 
of his ſubtle and unfeeling maſter, 
Bom in ;the- equeſtrian onder, the: early. fob of - 
Sejanus had been ſtained by his unnatural con- 
nexion with the voluptuous  Apicius ; his aban- 

. © doned proſtitution was probably his firſt recom- 
« _mendation to a prince who himſelf had violated 
the laws of decency and nature. The obſequious 
catamite | 


nuts Ton or rome: ty 
_ EdtamitE was ſoon converted- into the confidential 
miniſter; and Tiberius, dark and impenetrable to 
all the world beſides, was affable and unreſerved 
to Sejanus. Nor did he appear, ſays Tatitus, to 
acquire this aſcendancy; ſo much by his on arts, 
as by the enmity of the gods to the Roman ſtate, 
to which his riſe and fall proved alike” fad,” He 


was hardy and patient of fatigue; of of a daring | 


ſpirit, and verſed” in diſſimulation; Agent to aſ- 
perſe the reputation of others; ſervile to his fu- 
periors, but of unbounded arrogance to thoſe | 
beneath him ; and though often immerſed in plea- 
ſure and luxury, yet neither 22 of induſtiy, 
nor vigilance, 

Vet one ſecret but ſovereign paint controuted n 
the reſt; and to uſurp the imperial throne was the 
object of no vulgar ambition. Whatever the fond 
partiality of Tiberius could beſtow,” Sejanus had 


already received. His images were adored with : 


* thoſe of the emperor, and were preſerved with 
the (eagles of the legions; and in the contract of 
his daughter to Claudius, the brother of Germa- 
nicus, he contemplated his alliance with the 
imperial houſe of Cæſar. Loaded with wealth and 
honours he ſtill repined in the condition of a ſub- 
ject; nor was the life of Tiberius more unfavout-" 
able to his immediate deſires, than the ſon and 
grand- children of the emperor were deſtructive 
to his future hopes. 
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The rapid promotion of Sejanus had Sd - 
ho of Druſus. He loudly complained 
that while the ſon of the emperor was in the flower 
of his age, another was choſen; as partner in the 


de DN imperial power, and aſſociated to the adminiſtra» 
EEE ME of the Roman world. The camp of Se- 


janus, exclaimed he, &« already overawes the 

6 capital ; it is his authority that the ſoldiers ac- 
« knowledge ; it is on his favour they rely. His 
« ſtatue has not been deemed unworthy the thea- 


3 tre of Pompey ; and in his grand-children his 
blood will be mingled with that of Cæſar: 


« while the fon of the emperor is cenfined to a 
. private ſtation, the inſatiate ambition of his 
4 miniſter aſpires to the imperial purple; and it is 


— 


- * on his modeſty we muſt depend for the limits he 


« may think proper to ſet to his pretenſions.” , 


. The impatient ſpirit of the Cæſar ſuffered not 
his reſentments to be reſtrained to expreſſions; in 


the ſenate. he chaſtiſed the inſolence of the favou- 
rite with a blow; and ambition and vengeance 


provoked alike the deſtruction of Druſus. 


The perſonal merits of Sejanus might prefer 


- fus, and the ſiſter of Germanicus; and the aban- 


_  daned princeſs ſoon juſtified the Roman maxim, 
- - that every adultreſs is capable of poiſoning her 


huſband. eee e ee and 
8 innen 


5 80 him to the bed of Livia, the conſort of Dru- 
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adminiſtered by a, confidential euch; and Drufus, 
after languiſning a ſhort te, a By 


baneſul influence. 


Incapable of affection, Tiberius tent os. 
difference the death of his only ſon, and the inſen- 
Ability of the father was lightly concealed by the 
- pretended magnanimity of the prince. Before the 
funeral obſequies were performed, he preſented 
himſelf to the ſenate, reproved the tears of that 
aſſembly, and oſtentatiouſly deſcribed the conſo- 
lation which he derived amidſt domeſtic calamity, 
from the proſperity of the republic. As the only 
alleviation of the preſent evil, he deſired that Nero 
and Druſus, the children of Germanicus, might 
be introduced. Jt is to your protection, con- 
« ſcript fathers,” ſaid he, © that I commit the 
« deſcendants of Auguſtus; their welfare is inſe- 

ce parable from that of the commonwealth.” The 
pleaſure which the preſence of the ſons of Agrip- | 
pina inſpired, was checked by diſtruſt of the im- 
perial orator ; and, when aſſerting his intention to 
| reſtore the freedom of the republic, even the fears 
of the ſenate could IOC Doe rolling: 

ad indignation. | 

The hopes of Sejanus muſt have been fr ever 
extinguiſhed by the promotion of the ſons of 
Germanicus. The impunity which had attended 
the murder of Dm encouraged him to more 

ad NE + 
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daring propacls but be lives of che new cantli- 
dates for imperial grandeur were Protected by the 
vigilance of their reſpective governors; and it 
that the favourite could alone expect to craſh his 
youthful rivals.” To ſmooth his own aſcent to 
-greatneſs; he repudiated his wife Apicota, and ſo- 
licited” in marriage Livia, the widow-'of Druſus, 
Büt che emperor, however, partial to his favourite, 
Aſtened with coldneſs to the hardy requeſt; he 
obſerved that princes were riot like private then 
at-lberty:t6 follow their on inclinations, but muſt 
conſult the public opinion; that his marriage with 
Livia would inflame the hatred of Agrippina, and 
-  diftra&with'contending factions the houſe of Cæſar. 
That it would be impoſſible for Sejanus, after 
ſuch a marriage, to remain in his preſent ſtation; 
nor would Livia, the widow of Caius Cæſar, 
and Druſus, permit her huſband to be confined 
within the modeſt limits of the equeſtrian order. 
Auguſtus, indeed, had heſitated whether he ſhould 
not beſtow the hand of Julia on a Roman knight; 
but his maturer judgment had aſſigned to her more 
ſplendid nuptials; and ſhe had been ſueceſſively 
married to Marcellus, to Agrippa, and to himſelf. 
Whatever mortification Sejanus might expe 
tience in the refuſal of his ſovereign, he was too 
well verſed in the arts of a court not . to veil it 
beneath 
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beneath tlie ſmiles of ſubmiſſive approbation; and 
a new incident contributed to eſtabliſh his aſeen- 
dancy over the mind of the emperor. As Tibe- 
rius, with his courtiers, in the cool retreat of a 
grot, abandoned themſelves to the pleaſures of the 
table, the mirth of the feaſt was ſuddenly. broken 
by the tremendous fall of the ſtones from the 
roof; ſeveral of the attendants were cruſhed beneath 
their weight; and the trembling - gueſts fled. from 
the ſcene of tumult and diſmay. Sejanus, alone, 
unmindful of his own fate, ſeemed wholly occupied 
by the danger of his prince; on one knee, with 
his hands elevated, he oppoſed himſelf to the tot- 
tering fragments which impended over the head of 
Tiberius: in this attitude he was diſcovered by the 
imperial guards; and ſo extraordinary a proof of 
zeal was rewarded by the n re 
and confidence of the emperor. "4 
The influence of Sejanus was And bye the 5 BE 
perſecution of the ſurviving friends of Germa- 
nicus. Titius Sabinus, with ſingular fidelity, had 
ſerved that amiable prince whilſt living, and when 
dead had attached himſelf to his widow and chil- 
dren. In the hour of confidence he had vented his 
honeſt deteſtation of the dark temper of the tyrant, _ 
and the inſidious deſigns of his favourite, But 
the jealous reign. of Tiberius had levelled every 
barrier of ſocial fidelity; and Latiaris, in his 
3 xreachery, 
| rer 


Fa 
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x treachery, aſpired to the recompence of the conſular © 
dignity. He ſacrificed his friend to his ambi- 
tion; revealed the converſation of Sabinus to 
Sejanus; and enamoured of infamy, became his 
public accuſer. The ſentence of death was pro- 


nounced by his abject judges; and the body of 


| eee e cc ee ina 
Tiber, 
| | Claudia ae was related to, and beloved 
by Agrippina; and the favour of that Princeſs | was 
ſufficient to render her guilty in the eyes of Se- 
Janus. Domitius Afer, a ſenator of prætorian 
rank, bluſhed not to proſtitute his eloquence in |, 
the invidious accuſation. Pulchra was arraigned 


for adultery, and magic ceremonies againſt the 


emperor. The danger of her favourite arouſed 
the ſpirit of Agrippina; and as Tiberius ſacrificed 
at the altar of Auguſtus, he was ſurpriſed by the 
freedom of her reproaches; © Ir ill becomes,” ex- 


claimed the indignant princeſs, © the ſame perſon 


« to offer victims to Auguſtus, and to perſecute 
« his poſterity. The crime of Claudia is her at- 
e tachment to me; and in the purſuit of her life, 
ee it is my happineſs that is aimed at.” Cloſe and 
myſterious as the tyrant was, his diſſimulation 
yielded to his anger; he repeated a verſe from the 
Greek which revealed his fuſpicions; © You com- 
M0 Py: becauſe q ou are not "TR" to reign; 

8 yet 
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yet the murmurs of Agrippina averted not the fate 
of Pulchra; and ſhe could only lament, without : 
being able to revenge her unhappy kinſwoman. 

Her own deſtruction rapidly approached ; ' her 
ſuſpicions of Tiberius had been proclaimed 'at an 
imperial feaſt ; and the exceſs of caurion with 


which ſhe declined taſting the fruit from the hand 


of the tyrant, was deeply reſented by his malig- 


nant ſpirit, © Is it ſurpriſing,” faid he, as he 


turned to his mother Livia, © that I ſhould treat 
ce with ſeverity the perſon who repreſents me 
te poiſoner?” Rome heard and trembled at 
fatal menace; and her fears too juſtly preſaged the 
een Germanicus, 

A corrupt and hardened heart 'is 


incapable of reliſhing the pure plea- 


" Gap of ſociety ; the mirth and ſplendour of a 


luxurious capital ſeemed to infult the gloomy ſoul 

of Tiberius. His vices had increaſed with hi 
years; and he impatiently longed to indulge his 
ſenſual appetites, ſecure from interruption - or ob- - 


ſervance. The death of his mother Livia, and the 


counſels of Sejanus, united to confirm his reſo- 


lution; accompanied by Cocceius Nerva, a ſenator 


of conſular dignity, and attended by a train of 
Greek ſophiſts, he quitted Rome. A ſuperſtitious 
people. liſtened with fatal credulity to the predic- 


Hons: of the aſtrologers who declared he would = 


N 4 never 
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never return. The avidity with, which they an- 


{ 


Y 


ticipated his death, was frequently productive of 
their own; yet the event augmented the reputation 
of that alluring ſcience ; ; and though Tiberius 
ſurviyed eleyen years his retreat, ſometimes on 
the neighbouring ſhore, ſometimes under the 
very walls, he never ou entered the n of 
Rome. . 

Aſter lingering a "hon time in 1 Ti- 
berius purſued his voyage to Capreæ, which he 
had choſen for the ſcene of his ſolitary pleaſures. 
Situargd in the bay of Naples, and ſheltered from 
the rude blaſts of the north by the promontory of 
Minerva, that iſland was refreſhed in ſummer by 
ihe cool breezes of the weſt. Its genial air, and 
fertile ſoil, with the wide and beautiful proſpects 
which it preſented, might have juſtified the im- 
perial preference; but it was recommended to the 
tyrant by the craggy rocks which ſurrounded it, 


and rendered it almoſt inacceſſible; by its ſhallow = 


| harbours which refuſed admittance to veſſels of 
| burden; and by the expanſe of ocean which ex- 
poſed to the jealous vigilance of his guards the 
approach of every ſail. It was here that twelve 
villas, erected with princely coſt and magnificence, ' 
yere alternately , polluted by the Bacchanalian 
| orgies, and ynnatural luſts of Tiberius; and it 
was hence 158 he iſſued e mandates 


Which 
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which ſcattered diſmay and ſlaughter through the | 
afflicted ſtreets of Rome. 
. Yet amidſt riotous exceſs, or gloomy nia | 
tion, the virtyes and popular qualities of Agrip- 
pina roſe ever to his remembrance. His autho- 
rity was wounded by her influence, his lewdneſs 
was upbraided by her chaſtity. In a letter which 
was read to the ſenate he inveighed againſt her 
haughty looks, her imperious and ſtubborn fpirit : 
nor did her eldeſt ſon Nero eſcape the malignant 
cenſures of the tyrant; and his own unnatural plea- 
ſures at Capreæ prevented him not from arraigning 
thoſe of the royal youth. The ſenate pauſed and 
deliberated; their affection for the widow and chil- 
| dren of Germanicus prevailed above their fears; 
and a ſhort delay it was inſinuated would allow the 
emperor tinie to revoke his haſty reſolution. But a 
ſecond letter awakened them to the ſenſe of their 
imprudence; ; with leſs reſerye it urged the guilt 4 
of Agrippina and Nero; and it ſeverely repri- 
manded the temerity of the ſenate who had pre- 
fumed to reſiſt the orders of their prince. The 
fortitude of that aſſembly was vanquiſhed by the 
| ern reproof of the emperor z the imaginary crimes 
ol Agrippina and her ſon were puniſhed by the 
fentence of exile. The iſlands of Pandataria and 
Pontia were appointed for their ſeparate reſi- 
fence; and the latter ſoon after was ſtained by 


me 
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the death of Nero, who expired for want of ſuſte- 


"nance. Druſus, the ſecond ſon of Germanicus, 
though neither included in the accuſation of Tibe- 
rius, nor in the decree of the ſenate, was by the 
authority of Sejanus 40 e d er . 
perial palace of his anceſtors. 

e e e eee Webel 
to have eſtabliſhed the royal fortune of Sejanus. 
He was apparently in poſſeſſion of the perfect 
favour and confidence of his prince; he com- 
manded an army at the very gates of the capital; 
and the immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed, ena- 


— 


bled him to ſecure its fidelity, All public dignities - 


were occupied by his friends and dependents; and 


his enemies were either undermined by his arts, 
or cruſhed by his power. Elated by the flattering . 
proſpect, he already aſſumed the pomp and reſerve 


of royalty; and the Romans might with juſtice 

complain that the pride of the - emperor was ex- 
ceeded by that of his miniſter. 

| But whilſt confident in his ſtrength, 

1 Sejanus either impatiently awaited, or 

ſecretly prepared to haſten the end of Tiberius, 

his own deſtruction was ſilently and artfully con- 
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cebrted. The remonſtrances of Antonia, the mo- 


ther of Germanicus, had opened the eyes of the 
emperor to the dangerous ambition of his favour- 
= En | ice; 
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ite ; and, awakened from His dream of ſecurity, | 
the jealous tyrant meditated the recovery of his 
authority by. the death of his miniſter. Yet he 
proceeded with caution ; and with his wonted diſſi- 
mulation, in his letters to the ſenate he ſpoke of 
- Sejanus as the partner of his cares and labours ; he 
choſe him for his colleague in the conſular dig- 
nity for the enſuing year, and ſuffered him to re- 
- tain the command of the prætorian cohorts. But 
with theſe new favours he mingled rumours various 
and ambiguous. He lamented his declining health, 
and approaching end; he declared himſelf in perfect 
vigour, and ready to ſet out for Rome. One 
moment he applauded the conduct of Sejanus, and 
the next treated him with reſerve and harſhneſs, 
His dependents were alternately promoted, and 
puniſhed ; and the mind of the miniſter was kept 
in continual alarm nnn 7 
act of open deſpair. | 
The facred honour of the prieſthood panel 


to Sejanus and his ſon, ſeemed to confirm the 


returning influence of the former ; but when he 
wrote to Tiberius for permiſſion to viſit him at 
Caprez, he was checked by the cold and equi- 
yocal reply, that Tiberius would himſelf ſoon viſit 
Rome. 

While the ſubtle tyrant practiſed on his miniſter 
thoſe arts which the latter had ſo fatally exerciſed 


on 
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on others, he ſecretly: aſſured himſelf of the abe-- 


- of -Nevius Sertorius Macro, who under 
Sejanus commanded the prætorian guards; and 
encouraged by the loyal profeſſions of that officer, 
he ventured, on à more open and deciſive meaſure, 
He ſent for Caligula, the third and youngeſt ſon 


IC of Germanicus; inveſted him at Caprez with the 


virile robe; promoted him to the dignity of pon- 

tiff; and in his letters to the ſenate inſinuated his 

intention of adopting him as his ſucceſſor i in the 

imperial purple. 4 
Sejanus could not be indifferent to a naive 

which clouded for ever the lofty hopes he had 

| Cheriſhed; and for a moment he was determined 
to erect the ſtandard of revolt. He was deterred. 
at the frantic joy the people diſplayed on the ele- 
| yation of a ſon of Germanicus; and while he 
waited a more favourable opportunity, he was un- 
diermined by che aftifices, and cruſhed by the vigour. 
of his prince. 

5 Even to the laſt the precautions of Tiberius. 
announced the terror which convulſed his guilty 
ſoul. Should Sejanus reſiſt, he authoriſed Macro 

do releaſe. and produce Druſus to the multitude as 


his intended ſucceſſor. He collected a fleet, that 


if the danger became ſerious he might fly to the. 
"ay provinces and * the ſupport of the 
legions ,, 
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legions on the Rhine or the Euphrates. And in 
vigilant anxiety, on the ſummit of a rock, he at- 
tended the ſignals which were to ene to him 
the event of the enterpriſe. . 

It was in the dead of night chat . 3 
at Rome, and communicated the imperial orders 
to the conſul Regulus, on whoſe attachment Tibe- 
rius could depend. I he ſenate was convened in 
the temple of Apollo; and the ſuſpicions of Sejanus 
were lulled aſleep by the whiſper of Macro, that 
he brought with him inſtructions for his aſſocia- 
tion in the tribunitial powers. His wiſhes afforded 
a ready belief to the artful tale; and he entered the 
ſenate, exulting in this new inſtance of his ſove- 
reign's partiality. The letter of Tiberius was 
produced and opened. It began with matters, 
either foreign or of no importance; theſe were 
followed by an oblique cenſure on Sejanus; the 
diſtant concerns of the empire were then reſumed; 
the miniſter was a ſecond time, though ſlightly, 
reproached ; and the reproof was ſucceeded by 
- abruptly ordering two of his dependents to be in- 
ſtantly executed; and himſelf to be committed to 
priſon. The crowd who had thronged round him 
to baſk in his proſperity, ſhrunk from his adver- 
ſity; the ſeats near him were haſtily quitted by 
the ſenators as if fearful of imbibing the contagion. 
of his guilt; the prætorian guards were allured 

* to 
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to abandon his cauſe by the promiſe of - a liberal 
donative; and he was dragged through an enraged 
| multitude, n eee 8 
i  aibrvittitiond che frown-'of the 
prince may be conſidered as the immediate ſignal 
of execution; nor was Sejanus ſuffered long to 
linger in ſuſpenſe: his corpſe was - ignominiouſly 
drawn through the ſtreets, and caſt into the Ti- 
ber; and his family and his friends were involved 
in his ruin. The fate of his ſons might, to the 
vindictive populace, feem a juſt expiation of the 
injuries which had been offered to the family 
of Germanicus; but even the moſt inveterate 
enemies of the favourite could not regard with- 
out a ſigh of pity and horror his infant daugh- 
ter, who had been betrothed to Claudivs, firſt 
violated, and then ſtrangled by the public exe- 


ö 1 . | 
v. 6. ut Eighteen ſenators, and three of con-- 


ſular dignity, were the victims of their 
intimacy with Sejanus; and to the number would 
probably have been added Lentulus Getulicus, 
who commanded the legions on the Rhine, if 
he had not extorted from the apprehenſions of 
Tiberius that ſafety which he could nor hope to 
derive from his juſtice: © I ſhall regard,” ſaid 
he in a private letter to the emperor, © the 
cc de 
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ce appointment of a ſucceſſor as the ſentence of 
« death; but, while I am permitted to retain 
« the command of my province, you may op- 
« preſs with impunity the reſt of the empire.“ 
The reſentment of the tyrant was checked | by 
| his fears; and, of the friends of Sejanus, Getu- 
licus alone was excluded from the bloody . 
ſcription. 

The. defiraRion.of Schaw . 
Druſus. Apicota, though divorced from the bed of 


the former, was incapable of ſurviving the run g 


her family, and the execution of her huſband.” | Be- 
fore her death ſhe divulged to the emperor the 
adulterous confederacy which had oppreſſed his 
ſon; the black narrative was confirmed by the 
confeſſion of the eunuch who had adminiſtered 
the poiſon, We are ignorant in what manner 
the intelligence was received by Tiberius; it is 
probable that the inhuman tyrant who could en- 
Joy the ſufferings of his ſubjects, was but frebly | 
ſuſceptible of the emotions of a father; and the 
puniſhment of Livia might be attributed to the 
ſame thirſt of blood which ſoon after was in- 
dulged by the murder of the younger Druſus, aud 
of his unhappy mother Agrippina. 

The orders which had been given 
0 Macro to produce Druſus to the 
multitude, in ce $4ams ſhould attempt to de- 
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\ fend himſelf 'by arms, had: revived the 1 of 
the Romans; and they revolved in ſecret-plea- 
| fure the elevation of the ſon of Germanicus. 
Their  inconſiderate | partiality probably proved 
fatal to the royal youth; and a lingering death 
by famine was grateful to the ingenious cruelty 
of the imperial ſavage. Immortal in his enmity, - 
he even purſued with infamous diligence the memory 
of the unhappy prince.” A journal was read, in which 
| the expreſſions and actions of Druſus, for ſucceſſive 
Fears, were carefully preſerved : every look or geſ- 
| ture, every ſigh or murmur, which calamity or indig- 
nation. had extorted, were recorded with malignant 
accuracy; and the ſenate liſtened with horror to 
the black ſcroll which announced the PN ma- 
lice of the tyrant. ö 
But his moſt implacable bane was ſtill pointed 
againſt Agrippina. From her priſon in the iſland 
of Pandataria the wretched princeſs was in chains 
tranſported to Caprez, to feaſt, by the ſight of her . 
miſery, ' her inhuman oppreſſor. The ſpirit of 
Agrippina was unbroken by her ſufferings, and 
ſhe reproached the author of them in terms of 
heart-felt bitterneſs. | The brutal tyrant gave way 
to his unmanly rage; and at his command the 
grand-daughter of Auguſtus was chaſtiſed with a 
blow which extinguiſhed one of her eyes. She 
was reconducted to Pandataria; and her death 
Fs ſoon 


e 
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ſoon after was varioully aſcribed, to her own de- 
pair, and to the orders of Tiberius. . 
Whatever was moſt noble or moſt virtuous had 


petiſhed in a long ſeries of butchery; and in 
the latter hours of the tyrant his ſanguinary 


mandates. were alternately dictated by luſt and 


bis niece were the guilt of Sextus Marius; 
the friendſhip or alliance of Sejanus wWas the 


moſt general cauſe of deſtruction. The priſons 
* Wenn, from; a crowd of captives, by n 
for, their | indiſcriminate execution; "On 


order 
the rites, of .. burial were denied- by . the. inexp 
rable deſpot; round the mangled . carcaſes, were 
Peter ep n e che counte- 


EO and every: of- 


N vengeance. | 


« bene be. may be ern k. . 


Tiberius from the few whom he 


conſulate of. Servius Sulpicius Galba « 
Vor a l | 


avarice:, his mines in Spain and, the charms. of 
but 


of nv 
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Cornelius Sylla, three perſons of high -rank ez, 
perienced a natural death; His cruelty even re- 
boiled on the choſen companions of his pleaſures 
and retirement; and an imptudent word or jeſt 
could only be enpiated by the croſs or che rack. 
VUnawed by ſhame Tiberius frequently aſfiſted at 
the enerütion of his victims, and enjoyed” their 
groans and pattgs: yet lis own agonies were not 
inferior” to choſc he infficted; his mind was dif. 
akted By" rags und jedoch, His) b6dy' was eb 
Fered with'bites and ucers; his ebumteftäftet ghaſt- 
V, his perten meagre" whit" bent with pers; and 
10 fironger picturr can be exhibited" of 'his m. 
Toy df Whar is preervell in a" letter om him 
o the ſemte: »What 1 ſhould write to” you, 
* or hither 1 ſhduld"'yirite to you at all,” 1 
ein determine, iy all the gods confound 
„ me, with torments worſe than thoſe under 
_ < which T beer myfelf daily periſpig“ Nor u 
it, adds Tacitus, without reafon, that the wiſeſt 
men have affirmed, if che heart of tyramts could 
de aid open, they would de ford full of "ores 
dad wounds; ſiner che Hime anguiſh as ſtripes 
Aer on de kues nie on. de Wed by 
4uft- andervelry; 0 

44 Phe ape ef 5 ſgcelior ROSE LEE 
T__ the lafcivious - enjoyments and 'beaftly 
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Intemperatice- of Tibetius; and far a moment he 
wavered between Gemellus, the ſon of Druſus, 
and his own grandion, and Caligula, the youngeſt 
ter might be recommended to him by a temper 


ſubile, fanguinary, and inenorable; and, if ir 


Macken and Am _ of Caligula; the 
fate of his mother and brothers. re eyer 
before his eyes; and he ug in, andes 1s alf 


9 


That he bad forſaken che feng fun e cove 

« the rifing,” | GRIT £ 

It was ſeldom Tiberius Src i ri} 0 

ſcventy-cight years 'of ſuccceffive labour” and ex- 

W II I INOOE had not 
Q2 abated 
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abatedi/his thirſt. for blood. Macro — "and 
trembled; but his fears were allayed by Chericles, 
a phyſician who poſſeſſed the confidence of Tis 
| berius, and who, under pretence of taking leave, 
= had touched his pulſe,” and acquainted the præ- 
dirrian priſect that the flame of life was expir- 
ing, and could not ſurvive above two days, The 
preſumption of Chericles had not eluded the 
gealouly of Tiberius; his " diffimulation' 'forſook | 

him not at the aſt; and he prolonged" the en- 

. berteihment to an uuſl hour 10 impreſ che 
liſdkes of his vigour; © But the artifſce was fatal to 

| himſelf; and a ſwoon, which was miſtaken. for 

death, was the conſequence of his exertion. While 
the fickle courtiers” poured forth their congratu-. 
lations to Caligula, they were confounded, by the 
intelligence that Tiberius was recovered, and bad 
called for refreſnment; the heir to the Roman 
world found himſelf in folicude ; amidſt the ge- 
neral diſtruſt and diſmay Macro alone preſerved 
his reſolution :. he . commanded the chamber of 
| the prince to be cleared, and immediately ſmo- | 
thered the feeble and deſenceleſs emperor. | NE ID 
Such was the end of a tyrant, -who- in his 
declining years was fcarce more odious to his 
ſubjects than to himſelf. Vet, i in the commence 
ment of his reign, while his vices were reſtrained | 


1 $42 bs * a 7 D . 5 | by 
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by his jealouſy of the virtues of Germanicus; he 
| ſeemed not totally unworthy of tht empire of 
the Roman world, Ak AT te I. 
Sew 15 and ie” was "ave" hie 
tion that the en of cage was rn 


_ aſſemblies of ih fitted: Were Eike Abele 
and every remnant of democratic government 
extirpated by the remorſeleſs hand of deſpotiſm, 
The crucifixion of _ Chriſt, though ſcarce re- 
marked by the Romans, may be conſidered as a 
memorable and important occurrence in the reign 
of Tiberius. The miracles which attended that event 
were tranſmitted by Pontius Pilate to the emperor; 
though addicted to the ſtudy of aſtrology, the 
mind of their prince was free from fanaticiſm ; 
he [obſerved the various modes of worſhip wit, 
the eye of a philoſopher; extended his indulgence 
to every ſect; and the uniform protection which 
| he afforded to the followers of Chriſt, may be 
recorded as an honourable . exemption to the bloody 
perſeverance which, on every other e, * 
| n n my of on r 5 
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COMPLAINT or TACITUS, == COMMENCEMENT or THE 

 AGRIPPINA - AND NERO TO ROE. - MQDERATION 

AND LEMTV.—HIs ILLNESS. ALTERATION / IN: HIS CON- 

- DUCT—HE PUTS ro DEATH GEMELLUS 'THE SON or 

\ _DRUSUS.—HARSH TREATMENT, Or zus GRANDMOTHER 

| ANTONIA.—HIS 'DEIFICATION—HIS INCESTUOUS COM- 

: | MERCE WITH HIS SISTERS—HIS ATTACHMENT TO DRU- 

_ SILLA—HIS MARRIAGES.— fits n EXTRAVA- 

' GANT REGARD FOR f ons CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE BRIDGE FROM PUTEOLE'$Oo- BAIA.- ms In rARV 

EXPEDITIONS.—INTENDS / TO NAR THE? tiGtONs * 
| THAT HAD REYOLTED AGAINST. GERMANICUS.—HIS Ma- 
8 LIGNANT WISH.—CHARACTER or CASSIUS CHEREA.— 
m 1s INSULTED BY THE EMPEROR—BHE CONSPIRES 
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| AGAINST HIM.--FORTITUDE OF QUINTILIAAN/ ACTRESS. 
—IMPATIENCE OF /CHAEREA-—RUMOUR or THE: CONSPI- 
| RACY.—ASSASSINATION or CALIGULA. BY h AND 
or THE WIDOW AND DAUGHTER OF CALIGULA.—THE 

' SENATE 18 ASSEMBLED,—INTENTION' TO ABOLISH, Tn 
NAME OF CSAR.—THE WATCH-WORD LIBERTY GIVEN 
TO THE COHORTS.—SEDITION QF THE PRETORIAN 

| GUARDS—THEY INVEST CLAUDIUS WITH THE PURPLE. 
| —THEIR CHOICE is RATIFIED BY THE SENATE =REPLEG- 
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fon en 
Citus, that, while other hiſtorians had great and 
foreign. wars, the captivity of kings, the achieve- 
ments of conſuls, or the diſſenſions of the patri- 
cian and plebeian orders, to deſcribe, to him was 
cording. perpetual accuſations, faithleſs friendſhips, 
| the provinces oppreſſed, the capital deſolated, a 
people deſtitute of hope or ſafety, N 
incapable of ſhame or glory.” 
v. e. mY Yer the firſt moments of the reign of | 
Caligula formed a pleaſing exccptich to 
the remark, of Tas, and ſeemed). impeath 
04 | the 
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| the penetration: of Tiberius. Wich filial and fin- | 
 -ternal care the new emperor. removed the aſhes: of 
che unhappy Agrippina and Nero from the iſlands 
"of Pandataria and Pontia, and the tempeſt that 
he encountered in the facred duty gave an in- 
creaſe of luſtre to his piety. He declined the 
| honours which were preſſed upon him; diſcou- 
raged the race of informers which had been di- 
ligently multiphed by his . predeceſſor ; and even 
rejected the account of a. real or pretended con- 


ſpiracy, with the memorable anſwer, That he 
et had deſerved no man's enmity.” To the ſe- 


nate he declared his reſolution to correct the 
evils of the late reign; and ſolemnly invoked . 
the gods to witneſs, that the happineſs of the 
Roman world ſhould be the only object of his 
labours. If ſome imputation might be attached 

to his profuſion in ſhews and entertainments, the | 
multitude were far from | repining at expences 
| which. contributed to their own amuſement; and 
even the more grave and rigid, long depreſſed 
by the gloomy rule of the inexorable Tiberius, 
OP Kg IIS ater ye a. 


ſucceſſor. 
5 The Rating proſpe&t of the Ro- 
ve. un . % Was ſoon ov aſt and. , 


2 a; * emperor was attacked by a on: 
- Meſs; and, if the vous of his ſubjects for his 
| 17 þ 4 8. recovery 
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recovery were propitious, they had ſoon "reaſon 
totally changed by the effects of his diſeaſe, or he 
determined on his re- appearance in public to drop 
the maſk of virtue which he had perhaps re- 
luctantly aſſumed. It · is probable that a diſpoſition 
naturally cruel might be impelled by a diſordered 
fancy; but from whatever . cauſe: the alteration 
might ariſe, eight months of moderation and 
n mn K 4 
cation and ſlaughter. | 15 
e eee 


Tiberius for the imperial purple; but humanity 
and nature were equally violated by the harſh 
and unfeeling treatment which devoted to deſpair 
his aged grandmother Antonia, the blameleſs daugh- 
ter of the celebrated triumvir. The abilities of 7 
Silenus, his father-in-law, were not more fatal to 
him than the integrity of the ſenator Grecinus, 
who refuſed to accuſe him; and both were fa- 
crificed to ſuſpicion or reſentment. . With leſs re- 
gret Macro, the accomplice of his crimes, be- 
came the victim of his cruelty; yet gratitude 
might at leaſt have pleaded with Caligula for a 
life which has toes e eee ee 5 


f 


| The 
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nnn 
nom imperiouſſy - ſeized; and in one day he 
r 
Pontiff; but the dignities which' as a morul he 


His temples roſe in impious magni- 
ence; ' his altars ſmoked with innumerable vic- 
ums; he affumed his ftation by the ſide of Ju- 
| Piter, with whom he frequently diſputed the pre- 
ettinener; and, if he was ſecretly eſteemed the 
laft' worthy, he certainly was not conſidered CY 
the” teaft terrible, of the Roman deities. | 


In "the "gratification of our amorous defires 


h Berks "Kare d impoſed by nature and 


| _ruſtom, by law and religion. The Roman le- 


piſlators had inflexibly condemned the marriage 
of brothers and ſiſters. The 1 SY 
; piter might, however, be urged by Caligula; and ; 
he might be ambitious to ſurpaſs the ſovereign - 
of Olympus in inceſt as well as power. His 


three liſters publicly aſcended his. bed; the two 
elder, Livilla and Agrippina, he afterwards proſti- 
tuted to his. lewd companions ; and finally ba- 
niſhed, under the pretence that they had conſpired 
ö n 
compelled 


hs comminded ini . 
defs; Her example could not be more petrficious 
lives of the Romans. To mourn for her death 
12 EI ER 

the immortals; to rejoice at her immortality way 
tapital, ſince this world was deprived of her pre» 
' ſence, even ſilence itſelf was an — 
C. peg e ee 
peror's loſs, or to his ſiſter's deification. 

The ſame day as witneſſed the nuptials 41505 
Oreſtila with Caius Piſo, beheld them broken by 
the caprice of deſpotiſm, and the virgin bride 
was ſolemnly pronounced the conſort of her in- 
divorce was iſſued out; and the alaetity 
which Oreſtilla deſcended to a private ſtation was 
| puniſhed by a ſentence of perpetual exile. Lollia 
Paulina was the wife of Memmius Regulus the 
governor of Macedonia; and on the report f 
her grandmother's charms, Caligula declared her 
worthy of the imperial bod. But her marriage 
was fearce celebrated before it was diflolved; and = 
Lolia was condemned in future to a ſtate 1 

i 2 l celibacy. 
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celibacy. Without youth, without beauty, Caſo 
dia captivated,” and-fixed//the heart of the ſenſual 
prince; her on inordinate paſſion for pleaſure, 
_ wanton with, or indecent ſuggeſtion, , endeared her 
to a prince without delicacy or ſentiment. In 
complete armour ſhe was frequently: ſhown to the 
troops ; but her naked charms were expoſed with 
leſs facility, and were reſerved for the eyes of 
the profligate aſſociates of the imperial orgies. - 
The treaſures which had been amaſſed by Ti- 
berius were ſoon diſſipated by the prodigality of 
Caligula; and to repleniſh his empty coffers he 


1 heſitated not on meaſures the moſt degrading and 
|  edious.6On the birth of his daughter he pub- 


liely complained of his poverty, and in the 
portico of his palace received, in perſon, the re- 
luctant contributions of his ſubjects. But he found a 
more ample reſouroe in the proſcription of the weal- 
thy; nor did he bluſn to boaſt that while his gueſts 
were playing for thouſands, he had gained as many 
millions of ſeſterces by the e of I 
opulent nobles of, Rome. 
.. Neither the- inclinations of che 8 he 
limits of the work, allow him to dwell on the 
Actions of a// frantic | tyrant; but two inſtances of 


5 his extravagance 20 r his con- 


1 "Tx tem 
VINE 9 pt 
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tempt of the people he governed, and Fs wanton 


profuſton of the wealth he extorted. Of all Ah. 


mals the aditirable PR br che fore per 
haps entide him moſt to Bur regard? büt the 
eſteem of Caltigila” for Meiller, "filth 0 dhe e 
preſſive name of his favvurite"Bealt; Uegehetated 


into 4 vi and” ridicufous' Pao. Hie _ | 


er of Mea and His Collar c pak Hy. 
admitted as a member ino the college of prieffs, | 


which had been inſtituted” on the daification of 
che emperor; and had the latter ſurvived, it yas 
His” intention” to have recompenſed the fiftneß 
and Hdelty” of "Invirtis' 4 fa enfigns of the 
ont pes ; ok FSW ou ** 65 eee 

W e cis: ae or + ent parts #8 
Roman'world, may be reckoned among the moſt 


uſeful motiuments of imperial magniffcente. But 


2 deſign of: Caligula was marked by a — 


vaſt, irregular, and unprofitable; an arm of 


che er due mille and 4 half in breadth, 


| ſeparated Baia from Puteoli; and the formida- 


ble obſtacle which nature had oppoſed, only ſerved - 
do inflame the pride of Caligula. From every har- 
bour of the Roman world an infinite number of 


ee e 
oats. | the 
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the Romans he quitted the pleaſures of che es- 
pital to aſſume the command of the legions on 


— 
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| Hes: conſcious: chat the impartial ſpear | of s 
German barbarian, r 
dt eee world r- _ 


treat: ane — . 75 im dhe 


by their ſuperior fierceneſs, and-their.. love. of inde- 
pendence. And the timid prince, who had fled with: 
our. behokding the face of a German army, declared 
his intentions to invade and ſubdue an ifland, which = 
bad refed, he arms "OO: 


; hyp, gajele, 
re-entered the friendly harbay .of Boulogne. 
pane! holy bn o Be. 
The trumpets, lounded, the-ſignal to, charge was 
given, and dhe ſoldiers. gazed. an each gther, ip 
atoraſhment, when they were informed at the 
ſhells on the  ſea-ſide. werg the. ſpails, of che con- | 


voy en 1 ha ps 
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doned to their diſcretion. a Rants Ns 
| purchaſed by a more ſubſtantial donative; yer 
amidſt" theſe puerile projects which provoke - our 
miles, the emperor is accuſed of a black deſign | 
not inconſiſtent with his furious temper; and the 
general maſſacre of the legions, which revolted 
againſt Germanicus, whillt Caligula was yet an in- 
fun in the arms of Agrippina, was rather pre- 
vented by the menacing countenances of the ſol 
/ diers themſelves, than by the ae ot the re: 
monſtrances of their officers. Prat N 
It was the malignant with of the e ad ut. 
Roman people had but one neck; and though his | 
enielty* muſt have been defrauded by the blow 
| which « extinguiſhed his empire, yer "while obe 
ſubject ſurvived he could never hope to elude 
the” puniſhment of his crimes. Contempt "and 
_ dereſtation impetuoully urged his deſtruction; and 
| Rome yet contained ſome ſpirits worthy the abs 
clen times of the republic, ee. 
den the” mutinous legions in the camp or 
Blizfis violated their duty and maſſacred theit 
centurions, Caſlius Chærea had opened to Hüimſelf 
with his fword à paſſage through the lawleſs and 
| Hoſtile crowd. The renown which he had acquired 
by his boldneſs 'was confirmed and augmented by a 
ſeries of gallant exploits ; and his merit had ad- 
vanced- him to tlie rank of tribune of a præto- 


DONS. [ | 8 | | : 7 25 
nuts roy or Ao fl „ 
nan cohort. It was in this ſtation that he 25 U 


volved the indefatigable cruelty of the tyrant, and 
the degrading ſubmiſſion of Rome. To e 
oppreſſion had been added private inſult; u feeble 
and feminine voice but ill expreſſed the àrdent 


courage of Chærea :; and as often as the tribune ' _ _- 


demanded the word for the guard, his manly feel 


ings were wounded by the contemptuous and in- N 5 ; 
decent  raillery of his prince. The hopes © 
vengeance checked his immediate indignation ; and - | 


he determined with his ſword to aſſert his on 
fame and the freedom of his country. The 


inglorious expedition of the emperor beyond 


de Rhine, had rendered him, it was ſuppoſ- 
ed, deſpicable- in the eyes of the troops; and 
Chærea, who judged from his own ſpirit, - was 


yet to learn; that to an army of licentibus mer-" 


cenaries, even comendice '<ould be fand f 
rodiguliy.” 


v. S. 79: again deluged her ſtreets with blood ; 
and che ſufferings of the capital upbraided the 
delay of Chærea. The luſt of the emperor had 
violated the honour of the wife of Valerius 
Afiaticus ; and the huſband cheriſhed à ſecret 
and ardent thirſt for revenge. Annius Vincianus 


Prætorian Præfect for his power, and Calliſtus for 
Vor- III. „ | his 


The return of Caligula to in) 2 


was obnoxious for his birth and dignity; Clemens as 


* — 
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by the reproachful duty that had been afligned 


his eee eee reſemmene t8 


8 naten che downfall of the tytant. ul. ths 0 


eee eee horde bs 
* 6h of Chiares theyre: ani bran e 


lethargy by che ſenſe of their on danger. Prom- - 
pe dius, a ſenator of diſtinction, was accuſed of ex- | 

preſſions. injurious to the majeſty of Caligula ; 
Quuintilia, an actreſs, who was privy to the con- 


ſpifacy, as ſummoned to ſupport: the charge. 
She denied having heard the words imputed; the 


; : rack. was propoſed to extorther confeſſion; in anxious 
. _ and:indignant ſilence Chærea preſided over the tor- 
- _  qures of his accomplice; but the fortitude of 


Quintilia was ſuperior to her ſex and ,profeflian; 


and though, her limbs were digjointed, ſhe pre- 
ſſerved the ſeeret with magnanimous fidelity. Even 


Caligula himſelf was convinced of her innocence 


dy her conſtancy ; and endeavoured by. his Ube- 
 ralityto _ the” Raw ued that aac eee 


her. 
| The 2 of S was „ affected 


him. He declared his reſolution no longer to be 
the inſtrument of the tyrant's eruelty. He pro- 
poſed to ſtab him in the capital as he lacri- 
ficed to his daughter, to aſſaſſinate him in his 


palace as he received the impious adorations of 


bis morldippers or to hurl. him headlong from | 


* 
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the” top of the Julian Banck, where he was ac- 
cuſtomed to ſcatter money among "the multinade. 
He was reluctantly prevailed upon to ſubmit again 
to à Hibrt delay ; and the celebration of the an- 
nual games in honour of Auguſtus, was fixed 
eren as the prophhpts moment for the deſtruc- 
tion of his unworthy deſcendant. 7 . 

Though in the execution of the dg . 


D 


A. 


vantage, the conſpirators muſt have been them- 
ſelves the firſt vidtims of their adventurous de- 


fign. . e This day will be repreſented the death ' 


« of a tyrant,” was the expreſſion of Varinius 
in the open theatre, to Cluvius, a ſenator of 
conflar dee, and the latter was content with. 


preferving the fecret. 
5 Tee thee dent of Aidol vighlince had elapſed 


without affording the conſpirators an opportunity 


to ſtrike the blow; and the ardent Chærea dreaded 
chat ſome other hand might anticipate the glori- 
| ous deed he meditated. He is going,” ex- 
Amen he, to Egypt, where he will doubtleſs 
« periſh; What a diſgrace to us, that Alexan- 
SO P 2 ce dxia 


. 


che forter to be mere eretl | 


© have eſcape 


7 
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" _ dria ſhould i inflict che vengeance which he will 
e ef at Rome.” 


RV 


cinpe ror was obſerved unuſually cheerful ; he took. 


1 25 early in the theatre, and diſplayed un- 
common ſatisfaction at the performance. He | 
even propoſed to continue there all night; he 
was diſſuaded from this intention by Publius 
Aſprænas, one of the conſpirators, who artfully, 


inſinuated, that the refreſhment of the bath would 


enable. him” to return to his favourite entertaih- f 
ments with increaſe of pleaſure. As he paſſed | 


_ Chærea and his aſſociates were officious 


in keeping the crowd at a diftance. In enter- 
ing a "yaulted| gallery that led to the bath, he 
was met by a band of Grecian children, who, 


were to celebrate his praiſes, in. their ſongs. 


The impatience of the tyrant. prompted bim to 


return; but the leader of the Choir, excuſed _him- 


ſelf. on account of the cold, It was at that 
moment that the well known, voice of Charea 
was heard inciting to vengeance. . Tyrant, 
cried he, think o this:“ and his ford as 
he ſpoke Teparated the Jaw of Caligula from his 
head. On the g ground the imperial victim vainly 


: ſtruggled againſt "the fury of his aſſaſſins ; his 


1 : 1 
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body was mangled with . And, 15 
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the manner of his death he in Was mesſure 
atoned for the cruelties he had -inflited.. I 
Thus miſerably periſhed in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age Caius Caligula; and with his 
death the ſpirit of Roman freedom ſeemed tran- 
ſientiy to revive. The conſuls Quintus Se- 
cundus and Cneius Saturninus, ſupported by the 
city cohorts, ſeized on the forum, and convened 
the ſenate in the capital. Cæſonia, and the in- 
fant daughter of the tyrant, were executed 
by the authority of that aſſembly, or by the pri- 
vate orders of Chærea. The very coin of Cali- 
gula was commanded to be melted down, that 
all memory of his odious reign might be ex- 
tinguiſhed. It was even propaſed to aboliſh the 
name of Cæſar; and in proportion as the hatred 
of tyranny was. diſplayed, the courage and virtue 
of Chærea were extolled. The magnanimous tri- 


bune was appointed: to dhe command of the few | | N 


troops who feebly declared for the republic; and 
the watch- word liberty, which was given by the 
conſuls, ſufficiently revealed their intention to 

re- eſtabliſn an independent commonwealth. 
But the hours which were | conſumed by the 
nein deliberation, were improved into action 
by the Prætorian guards. The liberality' of Ca- 
n eee 
. 8 
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what great actions, what triumphs, what policy, 


prudence, conſtancy, and courage, ſo well com- 
bined, ſo happily executed, to exalt or fatiate a 


> 
a, 


race of inhuman monſters. Did che ſenate deſtroy 


ſo many kings, at laſt to annihilate their autho- 
rity by their own decrees, and to become the 
abject ſlaves of their baſeſt and moſt unworthy 


citizens? Too' plain it is that men riſe but to 


fall with greater violence; they ſtrive to increaſe 


their own power, only to ſee it wreſted from them 


by others, OO e RE 
of their oppreſſion. 
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CHARACTER or CLAUDIUS.—HE is ACKNOWLEDGED BY 
THE SENATE.—EXECUTION . OF CHZREA.—HE is REGRET 
TED BY THE ROMANS—LICENTIOUS CONDUCT OF MES 
SALINA, THE WIFE OF CLAUDIUS-—RAPACTTY OF PALLAS 
AND NARCISSUS, HIS FREEDMEN.—EXECPTION OF JULIA 
THE DAUGHTER OF | GERMANICUS.—OF APPIUS SILANUS, 
 =REVOLT or GEMELLUS SCRIBONIANUS,—HE IS DESERT-" 
ED AND SLAIN: BY HIS SOLDIERS.—ACCOUNT or PATUS 
AND ARRIA,—PUBLIC WORKS.—CLAUDIUS NUMBERS AS 
CENSOR THE PEOPLE OF ROME. — CRUELTY OF. MES. 
SALINA.—DEATH OF VALERIUS ASCATICUS.—ADMISSION 
OF THE GAULS INTQ THE SENATE. —CONNEXION OH 
MESSALINA AND SILIUS.—THEIR MARRIAGE.—EXECUTION 
PF SILIUVS AND MESSALINA.—INSENSIBILITY OF CLAU, 
_ DIUS.—HIS MARRIAGE WITH AGRIPPINA.—HER CHARAC, 
OO TER——SHE DESTROYS LUCIUS SILANUS,—PREVAILS ON | 
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| THE EMPEROR TO. ADOPT HER SON, WHO ASSUMES. THR 
: " NAME OF  NERO.—CRUELTY OF AGRIPPINA.—CORBULQ 
| PASSES THE RHINE, AND is RECALLED BY CLAUDIUS = 
' CAPTIVITY OF MITHRIDATES KING OF BOSPHORUS.— 
WAR IN BRITAIN.—RESISTANCE OF CARACTACUS.—HE 13 


. BETRAYED TO THE ROMANS.—HIS ADDRESS: TO cu. 


 DIUS.—HIS LIFE IS SPARED. - PRIDE . OF : AGRIPPINA.—— 
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0e W. fon of Drufus Ae yer wand 
ther of Germanicus, might without preſumption - 
aſpire to the imperial purple; but the luſtre which 
Claudius derived from thoſe. kindred names was 
obſcured by his own incapacity. The weakneſs - 
of his youth had eſtranged from him the favour 
of Auguſtus; and in his more mature -years, hs 
acknowledged imbecility had probably preſerved. 
him from the fatal jealouſy of Tiberius, During 
the reign of Caligula he had been the obje& of 
contempt and deriſion; on the murder of that 
prince he had concealed himſelf in the palace; he 
was diſcovered in his retreat by a party of the 
prætorian guards; dragged from his hiding place; 
and while be implored bis it was Gund by the 

eee 
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irrevocable title of emperor. He was borne in 
IN 005 Ponting eg A donative of 
fifteen thouſand ſeſterces, or, one hundred and 
twenty pounds ſterling to every ſoldier, eſtabliſhed | 
e topos eee e e arena 

In the moment of doubt and terror he had 
conſented to a general amneſty ; but the virtues 
of Chærea were too dangerous to admit of par- 
don: -while he endeavoured to/ maintain the free- 
dom of the republic, the high ſpirited tribune was 
heard to declare that he would never fuffer an idiot 
wo aſcend that throne, Whine he had hurled = | 
be forgotten, and too offenſive to be 
forgiven; the death of the tyrant, even Claudius | 
muſt have ſecretly rejoiced in, fince it opened 
his' way to imperial greatneſs; but the impunity 
of his affaſſin would have expoſed his own life; 
aud the determined courage of Chærea had been 
wo recently experienced to be again queſtioned. 
A fentence of death was paſſed upon him; and 
he was exhorted by his friends to elude the diſ- 
grace of a public execution by his own ſword, 
pxbce as well as danger, He. was "reſolved to 
2 ; | ave 
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leave the odium of his fate on the prince who* 
commanded it; and encountered the mortal blow - 
with a conſtancy worthy the deſtroyer of Caligula. 
His death awakened the Romans to a tardy ſenſ& 
of his virtues ; their ſolemn offerings to appraſe 
the ſhade of the injured hero might proclaim their 
repentance; but the moſt ſevere expiation - 
their ingratitude was their ſubſequent ſufferings. ' :* 
year of his age; and could his narrow underſtand- 
ing have been capable of improvement, his ſubjects 
might have drawn the. moſt:plealing hope from the 
experience of their ſovereign. - His firſt meaſures, 
however, agreeably deceived the expectations of 
Rome. He profeſſed his reſpect ſor the ſenate; 
his deference to the magiſtrates; his family was 
regulated with the ſame care and modeſty as that 
„ ea ES {>| 
feſtivals that he was diſtinguiſhed from the other 
officers of the republic by a triumphab habit. A 
more effectual proof of his clemency and moderation, 
was his releaſing from priſon the wretched multi- 
tude who had been thrown e Thains by Caligula | 

an- ſuſpicion of treaſon. 
| Such conduct could not fail of ſecuring! to 
Claudius the faireſt reward of a ſovereign, the 
. fatal moment was 
rapidly 
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rapidly. approaching, which: was to deprive him 
of the reſpect and confidence of the Roman world. 
His actions were the, effects of influence and not 
of reaſon; neither his virtues nor his vices: could 
be properly called his:own; and his feeble: cha- 
racer borrowed its hue from the diſpoſitions of his 
wives or favqurites., The fate of Caligula had at 
firſt checked the paſſions of his intereſted coun- 
gelors,; but mich oy force of the exaniple 
diſeuſt. and DN the luſt Aueh of Melia 
Lina; they felt with ſhame enen AIDS ra- 
pacity of Pallas and Nartiſſus. bone ad gien 
Mleſſalina was the daughter of Valerius: Mea 
r and had beſtowed her hand on Claudius, 
when in a private ſtation the imbecility of that 
prince ſeemed for ever to exclude him from au- 
thority or influence in the ſtate. But though Meſ- 
ſalina conſented to receive a huſband ſhe deſpiſed, 
ſhe ſuffered not her pleaſures to be confined in 
the indolence of his embraces. Her unbounded 
paſſion for variety has tranſmitted her name to 
immortal infamy; and if we can believe the Ro- 
man ſatiriſt, her ſtrength might be exhauſted, but 

her laſcivious appetite could never be ſatiated. 
Yet if her lewdneſs was offenſive, her reſentment 
was e to e and er 
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in amorous -labours, was often lucceeded by a day 
devoted to proſeription- E r ai rr: 0 
The name of freedman atteſts the ſervile origin 
of Pallas and - Narciſſus.) But their aſcendancy 
over the mind of Claudius ſoon enabled them 
ſurpaſs in wealth and ſplendour the moſivilluſteious 
families of Rome. The fortune of Pallas: was 
eſtimated at a ſum equsl, to. tuo, millions fire 
hundred, thouſand, pounds. ſterling ; nor: is it, pro- 
bable. that Narciſſus was, Jeſs. diligent in impron- 
ing che ges of imperial. favour... Beneath 
their venal adminiſtration the dignities/ and, offices 
the laws and juſtice, of the, tate were, publicly: ex- 


poſed to fale;,.a price was... openly. affixed to the 
rank of ſenator, and . conſul z to the command ox 
armies and the government of provinces ; and a 
wealthy criminal. might transfer the puniſhment of 
his crimes. not only on; the; head wee mito] 
bur on the, unſorrurate Jifige wh ad deided on | 
his guilt. 1 7005) nen 363 Dis Et Un 
+, Julia the daughter of -Germaiiicus was poſſeſſed 


of beauty ſufficient to inflame it jtalouſy the en- 


vious boſom of Meſſalina. Proud of her deſcent, 
ſhe had ſcorned to flatter; the. haughty ſpirit of the 
empreſs ; and the accuſation of adultery;;was 4 
tribute to her, ſuperior charms, and. ſuperior. vir- 
tue; but under the treble. Claudius ſhe, was not 
even ſuffered to aſſert, her i de; the ſentence | 
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45: Mpphits Sens Mn eh ub be ws firſt wife 
mi Lepida, the greit grand-Javghter of Au- 


cos; ind when he received to his bed Domitia 
eite en { 


| or paſſion. rehered hich 
de OE of thi incufiuon defires of M 

bur Silknus rejectetl her gullty folicitations ; wil 
nne Coyneſd was fatal to his fe. With well-di(- 


ſembled terror Narciffus ruſhed into the chamber 
olf Chaudtus, and related a dream in which he had = 
beheld the emperot affaffinated by Silanus ; Meſ- 
falinix confeſſed ber ſurpriſe, and acknowledged the 


had been repeatedly alarmed by the ſame viſion : 
de eee eee 
but feat; and Silanus fell by the arts of the imp: 
rial adultreſs, and the worthleſs favourite. 


Tkzbe death of Silanus arouſed the indignation of 


Camillus Scribonianus; at che head of the legiom 
of Dalmatia he proclaimed his deſign of reſtoring 
the freedom of the republic; in a menacing letter 
he commanded Claudius to abdicate the authority 
he had uſurped; and amidſt his prætorian guards 
the imperial coward trembled at the mandate of 
his "daring lieutenant. But, while he heſitated, 


„ ; |: * — 
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gata, But ha ſecond nuptia were If "auſpi- | 


he donſummated his. 
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Camillus was no more de finds ef Kis WI w 


dad been depreftd by adverſe omens; they e2 
pented of their haſty rebe on; and the rf vie: 
tim to cheir-levity was their general hiinfelf/ the 
murder of Camillus ſealed their pardon} And the 
province oF: Dalawde, "bir" revuli"ot WE: fi, 
returned to its allegiance. REC) 124 10 200 pb 
The vengeance ef Chudius, or father of his 
wife and freedmen, was not ſatlatet with the blood 
Toren man long" yan of münden dolls 
were  facrificed'to- ſaſpicion' or *avarice. "Ang 
the number the name of Cecina Pætus is pre- 
| ſerver} by te magnanimity of is conſort Ants 
Pætus had joined the ſtandard of 'Camilfus,” and 
on the dea of the latter had been a 
and ſent by fea to Rome = 
of his proſperity deſerted him not in the hour of 
danger; and Artia- in vain Wlicited the Iexorable 
guards of her” huſband" .d  indhilge her with "the | | 
„hi un d e e W a l 
„an nner 
„ perform, that dury, and ſave you the trouble of 
© 8 mare. nuinerous.retiimue.” Her conſtancy was Wn 
the kept cloſe to dhe Mp. and braved che perils. 
of the turbulent Hadriatic. The illneſs of her only 
| fon was'a ſeyerer trial of her- fortitude; ſhe dif 
EPL oe 5 
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gained; to augment. the . diſtreſs of Eætus by this 
 new--affidtions, che Pioch fraud was fupported by 
the painful. regulation of her features; her ſmiles 
diſguiſed. che anxiety of che mother; and when the 
youth. expired, her &quiyocal anſwer..*.chat be was 
at ret, allayed the fears, and ſatisfied the en- 
quiries of her huſbanc. 51,05 fans; 
Amidſt a corrupt and vigions age, a virtuous prince 
would have heriſhed with delight ſo rare an EX 
| ample of conjugal, fidelity. .. But, in the eyes of 
the tyrant and his minions, the merits of Arria 
could not atone, for the raſnneſs of Fetus; and 
the only indulgence that was granted, was he 
choice of his own death. While he heſitated, his 
irrefolution. was. tenderly. reproached, by. the mag- 
nanumity of Arria;;the plunged a dagger: in her 
boſom, and as her, dying hand preſented the. 
biooch weapon to her huſband, © It is not 451. 
wound I feel, exclaimed ſhe, © but, * 2 
which you muſt. Jeeves” itz 4 
From che mournful contemplation of 3 
miſery the Romans were rouſed by the ſound of the 
trumpet... Beyond the ocean their victorious ea- 
gles were diſplayed amidſt the woods of Britain; 
and a tranſient ray of vigour: ſeemed to burſt upon 
the languid ſoul ' of Claudius. He croſſed the 
channel to aſſume the command of his legions ; 
but the feeble flame was ſcarce kindled before it 
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riouſly conſumed in the hoſtile iſland; che future 
conduct of the war was committed to the prætor | 
Plautius; and, on his return, had Claudius been 
capable of ſhame, he muſt have bluſhed amidſt | 
the pomp of triumph at the acclamations of his 
Some praiſe muſt however be attributed to the? 
impeitah-comntils in passt the labour of thirty 'Y 
thouſand men was for gleven years inceſlantly, rn, 
though ineffectually, engaged to drain the lake 
Futinus; the capacious haven which he con- 
ſtructed at the mouth of the Tiber was worthy - 
the power and grandeur of Rome; but his moſt 
uſeful work was the completion of an aquedu& 3 
which, had been begun by Caligula; and wich. . 
from a channel of above forty miles in length, 
diſcharged its waters on the ſeven hills of Rom.. 
I was in the ſixth year after he had been inveſted ' 
with the imperial purple that Claudius abdi- 
| cated the office of conſul to exerciſe the duties 
© of cenfor. -Had the inquiſitorial magiſtrate poſ- 
ſeſſed abilities equal to the greatneſs of the truſt, 
the invincible corruption of the times muſt only 
have expoſed him to diſappointment ; but the re- 
gulations of Claudius probably were moſt to be ap- 
plauded when they were leaſt injurious. Yet hiſtory. 
. 1 ra acknowledges 
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acknowledges | ſome obligation to his laboirs 3 
and we find that in his cenſorſhip. the citizens. of 
Rome amounted to fix millions nine hundred ad 
poi thouſand. TT 

Safe in their ds tal ahoi bb 
en might defy the cruelty of Meſſalina. But 
the nobles of Rome groaned beneath the fatal 
effects of her ſanguinary influence; even the im- 
perial family was not ſacred from her capricious 
reſentment. Pompeius Magnus, who had married 
Antonia, the eldeſt daughter of Claudius, periſhed 
with his father-in-law ' Craffus, and his mother 


Scribonia ; but the moſt illuſtrious victim was 
Valerius Aſiaticus, who had twice been adorned 


with the enſigns of the conſulſhip. ' His confede- 


racy with Chærea might have been forgiven; but 
his immenſe wealth, and his poſſeſſion of the ſtately 


_-gardens which had belonged to Lucullus, were 
crimes of unpardonable magnitude in the fight of | 
his perſecutors. He was accuſed by Silius, a 

minion of Meſſalina's, of having attempted to 
eorrupt the legions; and his fate was determined 
by the affected friendſhip of Vitellius, who was not 


aſhamed to proſtitute his abilities and conſular 


rank to the favour of the empreſs; while Clau- 
dius heſitated, he repreſented, with inſidious : zeal, 


| the noble extraction and eminent ſervices of Aſia- 
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deus, and urged that he might be allowed to chooſe 
his own death; the imperial idiot was, taught to 
applaud his cruel clemeney; and the fatal mans 
date was received by Aſiaticus with a, fortitude | 
worthy the high ſtation he had occupied. He 
ſhould have been ſacrificed, he obſerved, with 
more credit to the dark artifices of Tiberius or the 
fury of Caligula, than to the devices of a, woman, 
and the mercenary lips of Vitellius. But this 
ſally of indignation was ſugceeded by perfect com- 
poſure; he ſurveyed with attention his funeral 
pile; directed it to be removed to a greater diſ- 
tance; leſt the flames might violate , the ſhade of 
his favourite trees ; and by opening bis wien pro- 
cured an eaſy but gradual death. 5 
The ſenate itſelf had been Saad the 5 
ceſſant ravages of Meſſalina; and to reſtore its 
numbers Claudius impaired its dignity. He pro- 
poſed to admit the moſt opulent and ancient fa- 
milies of Gaul into that aſſembly. His intention 
was received by a general murmur; and the various 
arguments which the innovation ſuggeſted have 
been preſerved or ſupplied by the pen of Tacitus. 
It was obſerved that Italy was not fallen ſo low as 
to have recourſe to foreign aid; that the republic 
had hitheito; been adminiſtered by native genius, 
and her pure blood had flowed * 
beftoins | 2 that 
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that the ſpirir and actions of the ancient Romans 
ü, once the ſenate was overwhelmed by an inun- 
8 dation of foreigners, every diſtinction would be 
+ Fept away, and every public dignity would be 
engroſſed by the wealthy Gauls. Was it proper, 
they demanded, that men, whoſe fathers and grand- 
55 fathers, at che head of hoſtile nations, had ſhugh- 
. tered the Roman armies, and beſieged Julius 
Cæſur in Alefia, ſhould be raifed to the command 
of legions, and the adminiſtration of provinces ? | 
„ Theſe,” exclaimed they, cc have been the recent 5 
effects of cheir imphcable enmity, but if we aſ- 
c cend a few centuries, what horrors have we not K 
experienced from their rage! The city itſelf de- 
© ſtroyed, and the capitol with difficulty preſerved.” 
85 Let them be permitted to enjoy the title of Roman 
citizens, bur ſuffer not the glory of the ſenate, ang 
e the luſtre of the magiſtracy to be profaned, and 
« rendered the purchaſe of our barbarous ſubjects.” 
Could the anſwer of Claudius be juſtly aſcribed | 
the! prince, it would reſcue his reputation from 
the contempt chat has purſued it. The anceſtors, 
admitted to the privileges of a Roman citizen, and 
+483) HEAR 7 O | | olled 
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_ enrolled among the Patricians, inſtructed him what 


meaſures. to purſue for the advantage of the com- 


monywealth, and to adopt merit and virtue wherever 
he und. it. It is to Alba,” added he, * that we 
4 ar indebted for the illuſtrious race of the Juli, 
c and the Porcian family was tranſplanted from Tuſ- 
« culum, The nobles of Hetruria and Lucania, and, 
1 ſucceſſiyely, thoſe of all Italy, have been admitted 
< into the ſenate. The city itſelf has gradually in- 
« yolyed whole ſtates and nations, and her name 
and privileges have acknowledged no other boun- 
e thoſe of the Alps. The generous 
e policy which imparted to the tribes beyond the 
« Po the rights of citizens, was rewarded by peace 
s at home and victory abroad; and the exhauſted ſtate 
& was ſupported and renewed by the vigour. of her 
* colonies, which reyerenced and protected their 
eee ee Sparta and Athens, once ſo 
powerful, and whoſe renown is ſtill. the object of , | 
« our admiration, periſhed by the narrow jealouſy 
a wich which they excluded the people they van- 
« © quiſhed from the boſom of the republic; far ſu- 
cc perior was the wiſdom of Romulus, a prince who 
in one day beheld his enemies become his citi- 


* zens, But the Gauls are particularly obnoxious | | 


Fe from the wars they have waged againſt us, Yet, 
te in what long and inceſſant hoſtilities have we been 


i engaged with the Volſci and ZEqui? All things, 
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, Konſeript fathers, which are now held FR My 


"i oy ir Our ſtate, were once regarded as innova- 
c tions. From the Patricians the honours of the 
* Wee Tabla imparted to the Plebeians; from 

ee the Plebeians to the Latins; and thence they 
er have been diffuſed through all the nations of Tealy; 

6e. the oe gen of the Gauls will alſo ripen 


ce into an ancient inſtitution; and what is this day 


0 wppertell by ee will hereafter become ah 
ihe OSTER Dos 8512 Som ese 

If the nobles'of Italy were not RIA by- dbb 
rb t they were filenced by the authority 
-of the enbpelc the Edvi, vhoſe early confede- 


dae With the Romans recommended them more 5 


particularly” to” favour, were firſt allowed a ſeat 


in the ſenate ; and the members of that aſſembly, 


whoſe characters expoſed” them moſt ſeverely to 
: cenſtre, were prevailed upon to avoid 8 85 
ry of expaifion by a voluntary” retreat. 1 
It was not the diſorders of the {erat 
u lone that Claimed the falutary Correc- 
tion of the cenſor; and in his own” "family 
0 laudius high have found Tufficient employ- 
ment for the authority he had aſſumed. * The 
daring profligacy of M eſſalina had levelled eyery 
| barrier of decency. She had compelled Silius, 
. conſul N and who, in beaury ſurpaſſed the 


youth 


v. e. 


4; 
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youth”'of Roche, to repudiate” his wife, Julia 
Sinn thdt be might devote his vigour to her 
embrabes. To conſent was dangerous, but to re- 
fuſe Was inſtant death; und the virtue of Silius 
yielded to the powerful motives of hope and fear. 
Their adultery he was conſcious could not be 
eoncealed; prudence ſuggeſted to him to urge the 
deſtruction of Claudius, and ambition prompted 
him to aſpire to the imperial purple. They had 
advanced, he obſerved, too far to wait for the 
death of the emperor; and that in daring mea 
ſures alone conſiſted the fafety of the guilty. That 
he himſelf was ſingle; and childleſs; ready te 
marry her, and to adopt her ſon Britannicus. The 
heſitation of Meſſalina proceeded not from af. 
ſection to Claudius, but ſhe dreaded leſt Silius, 
in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power, ſhould withdraw 
. himſelf from her arms. Let the frantic project 


was endeared to her by the infamy of it; the laſft 


| Wenne to ot 90 A e ig pris ers Gepraved 
2 mind.” 4 
It was bn Claudine: was en at Oſtia, 


that the guilty nuptials of Meſſalina and Silius 
were ſolemnized and confummated;' and I am 


« well aware,” fays Tacitus, © it will not be rea- 
diy credited by poſterity, that 'a conſul elect 
6 . in the very capital of his prince, openly 
24 „ preſume 


— 
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« preſume to marry his wife; ſhould ſummon 
witneſſes to ſign the contract, ſhould ſolemnly 
e ſacrifice to the gods, and at che bridal feaſt 
wee exchange. dere the mene the eee 
e pledges of their adulterous love.... 
The preſumption of Silius alarmed the freed, 550 
men and favourites of Claudius; while the impe- 
rial bed was profaned by a pantomime or a play- 
er, they had ag gg} eee Ane 
- of Meſſalina in ſilence. The honour. of the 
peror had indeed beep ſeverely wounded," but 
authority had neyer been endangered. But the 
late meaſures were of a more ſerious and dangerous 
nature ; nor gould it be. concealed what a young 
man of the moſt illuſtrious extraction, of ynrivalled 
beauty, of a ſpirit bold and vigorous, and. Julk 
entering upon the conſulſip, aſpired to. 
| Vet the inſenſibility of Claudius afforded no flight 
occaſion for mature deliberation ; and, they were 
conſcious, ſhould he be deaf to their remonſtrances, 
and Meſſalina recover her aſcendaney over him, they 
themſelves would be the firſt victims to their, adyen- | 
turous counſels; their irreſolution yielded to the re, | 
| preſentations of Narciſſus ; the intelligence was firſt 
conveyed to Claudius by two of his favourite miſ- 
—— ee eee e | 
The 
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" Thi Mime of Cavidic'ms mingled with 


<* 5 hy he eagerly demanded whether he was yet em- 


peror? Whether Silius was ſtill a private man? 
x * Aflured that his authority was ill acknowledged, 
his courage revived; he ſeemed: even to feel the 
indignity that had been | offered him; and con- 
ſented to adyance to Rome to wreak his y "bo 
n 
5 Had Silius, intead of waſting the moments in | 
amorous dalliance with Meſſalina, boldly. ſeized 


+ the reins of goyernment, - aſſembled his friends 
in arms, and diſtributed with 2 laviſh hand his 


1 treaſures among the pretorian guards, he might 
have confounded the deſigns of his adyerſaries, or 
at leaſt in the moment of deſtruction enjoyed 
the ſatisſaction of revenge. But his whole hopes 
appear to have been repoſed on the imbeci- 


lity of Claudius; ee eee e, 


ſuffered himſelf to be led before the imperial 
rribunal; he neither endeayoured to palliate his 
puilt, nor attempted to excite the compaſſion of 


is injured judge; and the only favour he te- 
queſted was to be releaſed by int death from. 


the deriſion of his enemies. | 
With Silus periſhed the confederates of his am- 
| bition, and the partners of the adulterous pleaſures 
e EW 
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Mhefter ſhewed the markes of the ſtripes he had ret - 


ceived, and pleaded the command of Claudius, which 
had enjoined him to gratify, without reſerve, the im- 


Et 8 | perial proſtitute ; nor could the youth of Traulus 


Montanus, whoſe charms had preferred him to the 8 
bed of his ſovereign, and who, with the return of licht, 
had been diſmiſſed with equal levity, ſoſten the 
inenorable Juſtice of Claudius; it was the hour of 
vengeance, and. thoſe who had 'impatiently ſought 
bs and thoſe Who had relundtantly conſented to, the 
OREN | embraces of Meſſalina were inyolved in the fame | 
| pm deftrution,. So 
In the gardens | of Lucullus, che acquiſition of 
* cruelty, and. the. ſcene of her adultery, Meſ- 


© SAW ++ 


alina awaited, in in an agony of terror, the fate 
to Which her artifces had reduced Aſiaticus. 
She heard ſucceſſively of the death of Silius, of 
| Mneſter, and of. Montanus ; ; her hope ſurvived | 
when her lovers were no more; and in an in- | 
terview the ſtill flattered herſelf ſhe might . aſſert 
ber wonted aſcendancy. While Claudius, after 
the fatigue of judgment, and inſenſible of diſ- 
grace, prolonged the banquet to a late hour of 
the night, the ſituation of Meſſalina ruſhed upon 
his mind; he commanded his attendants to ac- | 
quaint that miſerable woman, ſuch was his ex- 
| . | 


"* 
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preſſion, to appear on the morning, and plead 
her cauſe. Nareiſſus heard and trembled; he was 
addreſs of Meſſalina; the danger allowed of no 
delay; and in the name of his prince he deli- 
vered the orders for her immediate exeeution- 
On the appearance of the tribune Meffalina 
confeſſed the ſignal for death; a life of - ſenſualiry 
had ill prepared her to meet the mortal ſtroke; 
ſhe faintly applied the dagger alternately .toher | 
throat and boſom; and the impatience of the tri. 
bone ſupplied her want of reſoluton. Her body 
was granted to the ſolicitations of her mother Le. 
pida, who during her guilty ſplendour had re- 
fuſed to ſee her; but had felt for, and endeavoured 
to conſole, her in the hour of her adverſity. 8 
Chaudits was ſtill at table when he was in- 
börmed of che fate of Meſſalina; he heard the 
tragical tale in filent indifference ; nor 'was "the, | 
mirth of the feaſt ſuſpended” by the melanch 
narrative : yet the head, rather than tlie heart, 
| of Claudius muſt be impeached; and his character 
I is Protected from our deteſtation' by our contempt. 
5 3 Long accuſtomed to female govern- 
; ment, both habit and diſpoſition in- 
clined the im 2 1 dotard to new nuptials: and 
0 


the choice future empreſs was conteſted by 


his freedmen with an ardour — a ſtrong ſenſe 


— 
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di their on / [intereſt naturally inſpired. The 
, counſels of Pallas at length prevailed ; and by 
n Agrippina, the daughter of Germa- 


. 


ineeſtuous bed of her uncle. 
| A mee which, had. been, confurnmaed with 
de int -produQive ef miſery s.. cho, mind of 
Agrippina was more acveſſible to ambition. than 

to plenſure: and though, in the purſuit of do- 


1 3 ſhe heſitated not 30 proſtitute her body, 


yes Rome was delivered from the ſcandal. which 
ecompamed the amour of Meſſalina. But the 
jeabbuly of Agrippina was not lefs fatal than the 


Invedagk of ber Perner and the zweier of 


| By. farmer union wich Deni Ahenobucbu 
Claudiys encouraged che hope. that, be might be 
prevailed on. to adopt him as his ſucceſſor in the 
empire; in this projet Agrippina advanced at 
firſt wich cautious. ſteps; and the life of Britanni- 
cus, the ſon of the emperor, was reſpected ; but 
the contract of Lucius Silanus, a youth who had 
SONG by the triumphal ornaments, 
with Octavia, the daughter of Claudius, was fatal | 
to bim. The beauty and innocent freedom of 
- hjs fiſter ſupplied a ſubject for accuſation; and 
* creatures CAO were not aſhamed ta 


urge 
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urge the charge of inceſt. Silanus was degraded 
from che rank of prætor, and was cxpelied the 
ſenate; and it is probable that a voluntary death, 
e eee eee e e 
nme eee 39H + 
. tol-libay 
by the de e Seng wad . . iboer li 
by the ſolicitations of Agrippina, engaged to her 
own ſon Dotnitius; the ſon-in-law of the empe- 
ror might without preſumption aſpire to everx 
honour a ſubject could receive; but it was only 
by the ceremony of adoption that he could be 
placed on a level with Britannicus. The policy 
of Auguſtus was artfully commended, who, though 
he had grand-children, had promoted the ſon of 
Livia; and the example of Tiberius was urged, - 
who had received Germanicus as his. ſon, though 
Druſus was his iſſue. The ' feeble Claudius was 


adoption of Domitius into the Clandian family 
was proclaimed by his aſſuming the name of Nero. 
Encouraged by fucces, Agrippina exerciſed with 
more abſolute fway her aſcendancy over the mind of 


eaſily perſuaded to imitate their conduct; and the | - | 


her conſort. Lollia Paulina, under the protection 


of the freedman Calliſtus, had been her compe- 
titor for | the imperial purple. The mortification. 
of diſappointment, * en een, 
n 1 | : have 
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have: been conſidered as a ſufficient puniſhment 
but the temper of Agrippina was haughty and 
implacable. Lollia was accuſed of having had 
recourſe to magic rites and - unlawful ceremonies; 
her immenſe wealth was confiſcated; her perſon 
N baniſhed; and the ſentence of exile was Joon after 
pony acne H wil 
The illuſtrious, extraction FI Fiirius Scribonia« 


nn the beautiful gardens of Statilius Taurus, 
were alike fatal to them; Calpurnia, whoſe name 


reveals the noble family ſhe deſcended from, had 
been accidentally the ſubjekt of the emperors 


praiſe; and her life was reluctantly ſpared by 

Agrippina. But Lepida, the ſiſter of the late 
huſband of Agrippina, who preſumed to conteſt 
with her the affection of the young Nero, was 
the victim of her temerity; nor could the influence 
of Narciſſus protect her from the deualy eee 
of the jealous mother. 

While Rome groaned 1 che be * 
an imperious woman, the terror of her arms was, 
diffuſed beyond the Rhine, the Euxine Sea, and 
the ocean. The legions of the frontier of Ger- 


many were commanded by the celebrated Cor- 


bulo wich the ſpirit of ancient diſcipline; but the- 
 thirſt"of military; glory had /tranſported! him be- 
dit "the kmits of ihe empire, ande he was al 


* 
* 
FELL ready 
* 
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ready encamped on the oppoſite banks of che 
Rhine, when the envious mandate of the emperor 
enjoined his return; the ardent troops were ad- 
moniſhed, by the obedience of their general, of 
the duty of a ſubject; yet to à ſoul impatient 
of fame ſome mark of diſcontent might be per- 
mitted ; and the exclamation of Corbulo, '« How 
ce happy were the Roman commanders of old!” 
ſufficiently betrayed his hopes of renown," and the 
reluctance with which - he: relinquiſhed them. 

On the inhoſpitable ſhores of the Euxine Sea 
a nameſake; and deſcendant of the great Mithri- 
dates ſtill cheriſhed the pride of independence. 
But the barbarous natives of the Boſphorus could 
not long reſiſt the ſteady valour of the Roman 
legions; and | Mithridates, after an unſucceſsful 
conteſt, was led in chains to the foot of the im- 
perial throne. His life was granted, but his dig- 
nity was violated; and the unworthy manner in 
which he was expoſed to the inſolence of the 
multitude was the e, « the Mar wy 
of the vanquiſhed. Wes 
With greater 8 = 2 Ras un- 
diſciplined, Britons reſiſted the Roman yoke: be- 
neath Publius Oſtorius the legions had advanced 
from the banks of the Thames to thoſe of the 
Severn. On the weſtern ſide of that river the 


Romans were encountered by a valour which 


32 4 4 * only 
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only the love of freedom could inſpire. For nine 
ſucceſſive yeats the fate of the Silures was pro- 
tracted by the fortitude, of their prince Caractacus, 


Defeated and deſerted, he was, by the perfidy 
of an ally in whoſe court he had ſought an aſy- 
lum, delivered to the Roman general; he was 
tranſported to Rome; and; though his hands 
Verte ſewered, his mind urs ſtill ſuperior to bond- 


de. Erect and undaunted he marched through 


the admiring crowd; and, in his addrefs to Clau- 
dius, the Romans could not have compared with- 
out indignation the manly courage and untutored 
eloquence of the Britiſh prince with the coward 
— Fabunting: GET; ons | 


e e wy. tank and be Thad joined an 


« equal ſhare of moderation in my proſperity, 
1 might have appeared in this city, not as 
the captive, but as the friend, of Rome; nor 
« would the luſtre of the imperial purple have 
Re by an alliance with a prince _ 
« deſcended from. illuſtrious anceſtors, and govern- 
<« ing ſo many nations. Far different is my prefent 
| * firuation; nor is it Ieh glorious to. you, dn 
<« degrading to me. I was lately maſter of men 
e and of arms, of horſes and of treaſure; is it 
« ſurpriſing that I ſhould endeavour to retain 
60 ank it Rome aſpires to univerſal dominion,” 
2% © does 
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does it follow chat all mankind will 
S receive, her yoke? Had, 1 ſubmined/» 


_—_— eath= 
leg example; of -yqur clemeney.” hs eb" 


but, if the Romans applauded the ſentence of 
mercy, they could not without diſdain, obſerve | 
it prompted by Agrippina; who, on a, lofty tri- 
bunal, and ſurrounded by her guards, inſulted by _ 
te ene ee joe aan wy gf 
the Roman eagles. | 
J Nor-wine "che alarm cuftiuns of the: Rams 
more reſpected by the haughty empreſs, than the 
civil: in glittering pomp her chariot had been 
ſeen to aſcend the capitol, a diſtinction that had; / 
been hitherto. reſerved for the ſacred miniſters 
the gods. The pageantry of power was not the 
only object of her daring mind; and the gradual 
| elevation of Nero, and the depreſſion of Bri- 
tannicus, had been the effects of her arts and 
influence. The virile robe had been imparted to 
the former; liberal donatives had been diſtributed | 
in his name to the ſoldiers and the people; 


re Vat 
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officer of ackiowhdyed: merit, but devoted froth 
gratitude to Agrippina, to the command of the 
prætorian guards, ſecured the bn tne "y yes pes 
midable ſervants of the ſtate. 
: In the midft of imperial FREY 
(the boſom of Agrippina was ſtill haunted - 
by doubt and fear; ſhe had incurred the pow- 
erful enmity of Nareiſfus; and ſhe was awakened 
to the knowledge. of her danger by the me- 
nacing expreſſion of Claudius: „ that it was bis 
fate to bear, and at length to puniſh, the 
« iniquities | of his wives.” She was © conſcious 
that one momentary guſt of paſſion might be 
fatal to herſelf and her ſon; and ſhe determin- 
ed to avert her own deſtruction by that off 
Claudius. The enterpriſe was full of peril and 
of infamy; but the maſculine ſpirit of Agrip- 
pina was ſtern and fearleſs, and the had been 
too long inured to guilt to be diſmayed at any 


v. e. io 


crime which might conduce to her ſafety or 
grandeur. The indiſpoſition of Claudius was 


propitious to her deſign; and his retirement to 
avail himſelf of the genial air and ſalubrious wa- 
ters of Sinueſſa, removed him from the penetrating 
eyes of the capital; yet, in the execution of her 
flagitious project, N appears to have 
ſcorned concealment. It is the obſervation of 


2 425 and 3 F rench writer, chat few 
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— in celic:oþltiis.4#-tw-pallis; 
ſuffered - to expire of a natural death: yet the 
particulars of the fate of Claudius are too cir- 
. WO | 
narrative. Locuſta was the name of the. woman 
eee, it was diſguiſed in a 
diſh of muſhrooms ; and the dangerous taſk of 
adminiſtering it was confided to the eunuch Ha- 
lotus, who, to the rank of ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, united the confidential office of taſter. The 
imperial glutton eat with his wonted voracity ; 
gorged with food and liquor, he was carried 'to 

decd in a ſtate of lethargic ſtupor; yet his con- 
ſtitution ſeemed to ſtruggle with the ſtrength of 
the poiſon; the effects of a dyſentery diminiſhed 
the immediate force of it; and the dread of his 
recovery urged Agrippina to more deciſive mea- 
ſures. Xenophon, a phyſician, under pretence of 
relieving the ſtomach of the emperor from its i 
oppreſſive load, was prevailed on to introduce a 
poiſoned feather; and the life and reign of Clau- 
dius were inſtantly cloſed. | 
Agrippina had not failed to reap wich dili- 
gence the. harveſt of her guilty toils; while ſhe 
claſped Britannicus in her arms, called him the 
genuine image of his father, and detained him 
buy her inſidious careſſes from the imperial cham- 
ber, the gates of the palace were thrown open, 
3 R 2 and 
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Chapter the Fifty-firſt.. 


NERO 15 ACKNOWLEDGED EMPEROR BY THE SENATE.— 


| HE PRONOUNCES THE FUNERAL ORATION' OF CLAUDIUS, 


—HIS PURSUITS.ACCOUNT or SENECA.—ADDRESS or 


NERO TO THE SENATE-—THE MODERATION' OF HIS FIRST 


MEASURES.—CRUELTY AND AMBITION OF ARINNA 


| JEALOUSY. BETWEEN HER AND HER SON;—HER VUNNA- 


TURAL PROPOSAL.—MURDER OF BRITANNICUS.—PASSION | 


OF NERO FOR POPPEA.—MURDER OF AGRIPPINA.oEX-! 8 
PLOITS or CORBULO.—WAR IN BRITAIN, AND. VICTORY - 


or SUETONIUS PAULINUS. — NERO DIVORCES AND PUTS 


T0 DEATH OCTAVIA, AND MARRIES POPPEA.—FIRE OF 
' ROME, —PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS. — CONSPIRACY 


or PISO DETECTED.—FORTITUDE OF EPICHARIS.—DEATHS 


 TORIUS AND CORBULO—OF THRASEA PATUS. AND BA- 


REAS SORANUS,—UNIVERSAL DETESTATION OF NERO.— 


| REVOLT OF VINDEX IN GAUL.—GALBA IN SPAIN DECLARES 


AGAINST THE EMPEROR—DESPAIR OF NERO ON HEAR» 
R 3 „ 
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' ING THE REVOLT OF GALBA.—THE ARMY OF VINDEX 18 
DEFEATED, AND HE KLs HIMSELF.NERO IS DESERTED | 


12 THE PRATORIAN GUARDS—HIB FLIES. FROM ROME» | 


C x 


ws Wore the bnd were employed | 
in offering ſacrifices for the recovery of Claudius, 
they were informed that he was no. more ; and that 
Nero had been acknowledged by the. prætorian 
guards. That aſſembly were neither willing nor 
pable to aſſert the rights of a feeble orphan ; 
che” choice of the prattorians was formally ratified; 
the name of Britannicus was buried in prudent 
filence; and the obſequies of Claudius were ſo- 
lemnized with imperial magnificence. PTY 

Yet when Nero, in the funeral oration which 
ancient uſage preſcribed, celebrated the wiſdom 
* diſcernment of his predeceſſor, even the Ro- 
man gravity was diſcompoſed by a ſmile of de- 
riſion ; the eloquence. of Seneca, by whom the 
ſpeech was compoſed, could not reſtrain the rif- 
ing ſcorn; nor did it eſcape the obſervation of 
the people that Nero was the firſt emperor who, 
in addreſſing them, had required the aſſiſtance of | 

angnother's 
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another's genius. For Julius Cæſar was ranked. 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed. orators of the age: 
the ſtyle of Auguſtus was eaſy, and natural; the 
expreſſions of Tiberius were ſtrong and ſarcaſtic; 
and the obſcurity in Which he involvll himſelf, 
was rather. to be attributed to policy, than to a 
want of words. The diſtracted ſpirit of Caligula 
had not impaired the addreſs and cnergy of his 
elocution even Claudius was not deficient in 
+ elegance, as often as he was permitted to pre- 
pare himſelf by. ſtudy. The youth of Nero had 
been abandoned to different occupations; in Paint- 
ing and ſinging, in managing the horſe, and in 
guiding the chariot, his. perſeverance was diſplayed, 
and his ſkill confeſſed; but an indifferent taſte for 
poetry alone, faintly marked the literary inclina- 
tions of the maſter of the Roman world. | 
Yet the care of Agrippina had been equally 
diligent i in forming the mind of her ſon to ſcience, 5 
as in promoting him to empire. Lucius Annæus 
Seneca was born at Corduba, and the expreſ- 
| five ſurname of the Declaimer, Fhich was con- 
ferred on his father, ſufficiently acquaints us of 
his hereditary pretenſſons to eloquence, His pro- 
oraffion in that art had nearly proved fatal to his life; 
and Caligula, who aſpired to the reputation of the 
firſt orator in Rome, was fo exaſperated by the 
* * were laviſned on Seneca, that He 
; 22 R 4 . Was 


zZ: ntsToOrRY of Rot | 
was with difficulty diffuaded from ordering his. 
execution. In his early youth he had embraced 


the tenets of Zeno; had refrained from the re- 
freſhment_ of vine and baths, and even ſeyerely 


limited thE hours of repoſe. But his lamenta- 
tions when baniſhed by Claudius diſgraced the 
principles of ſtoiciſm ; and when recalled by the 
influence of Agrippina, and preferred to direct 
the education of Nero, ' the maxims of Philo- 
ſophy he has fo elegantly inculcated were im- 
peached by his uſurious practices and inſati- 
able avarice. He is even charged with having 
inflamed the ſenſual deſires of that prince; but it 
is probable that the reputation of the tutor has 
ſuffered from the natural diſpoſition of the pupil; 
and that the vices of Nero were fo ſtrongly en- 
| grafted on his conſtitution, as to defy Every at-" 
tempt to eradicate them. _ | 
We ion with. pres” Mie aſcribe to the 
| counſels of Seneca the language of virtue in 
which Nero firſt addreſſed the ſenate, He de- 
clared that it Was his reſolution to avoid thoſe 
meaſures which had rendered odious che memory 
ol his predeceſſor, That he would never direct 
nor influence, the public juſtice, nor would he 
ine te ee be committed to the cuſ- 
. tody of their accuſers; that from the walls of his 
palace corruption ſhould be carefully excluded; 


nor 
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— the happineſs of the people be violat- 
ed by the intrigues of the ambitious. That 
between his family and the republic a juſt diſ- 
tinction ſhould be maintained; the ſenate. ſhould 
retain her ancient juriſdiction; and Italy and the 
provinces. which had been aſſigned to that aſ- 
ſembly, ſhould acknowledge the conſular authority; 
While to himſelf he reſerved, what was more pe- 
culiarly committed to his E 
of the armies. 
From the conduct of former bäces RW 
ple might juſtly liſten with ſome degree of diſ- 
truſt to the profeſſions of Nero. The adminiſtra- 
tion of the empire however for a ſhort time correſ. 
ponded with the ſentimenits he had expreſſed, and 
the wiſdom of his early government has been ſtamped 
by the approbation of Trajan: * That he pre- 
te ferred the firſt five years of the reign of Nero 
* to thoſe of any other prince,” was the decla- | 
ration of an emperor whoſe virtues became a 
model to the future hopes of Rome. | 
The wiſh that the momentary impulſe of be- 
nevolence, or the thirſt of popularity, might in- 
ſpire to aboliſh the oppreſſion of the cuſtoms 
and exciſe, was oppoſed by the wiſeſt ſenators, 
who applauded the magnanimity of their prince, 
but diverted him from a deſign which would 
en, 


7 . 
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republic. Let the general diftates of clemer 


could be indulged without awakening the remon- We 


ftrances of that aſſembly, or endangering the ſafety 
of the ſtate, The poverty of the more, indigent, 


ſenators /was relieved by. his Uberality; he would 
not ſuffer the integrity of Carinas Celer, a mem 
ber of the ſenate, to be impeached on the teſ- 
timony of a ſlave; and indignantly rejected the 
accuſation of Julius Druſus, of the equeſtrian 


order, whoſe only guilt was his attachment to 


Britannicus. But the reluctance that he affected 
in the condemnation. of the guilty was moſt grate- 
ful to the undiſcerning multitude; and the im- 
paſſioned exclamation, on being aſked to ſign 
the ſentence of a criminal, , Would to the gods 
% had never learned to write, may entitle 
the unexperienced youth of twenty to rank with. 
the nnn veterans in the, art of 
hypocriſ. 
Even proſperous as thoſe five years might be 
eſteemed for the empire in general, at Rome they 
were clouded by the jealous rage of Agrippina, 
and ſtained by the murder of Britannicus. Nar- 
ciſſus, in his late difference with the empreſs, 
had ſtaked his life againſt her influence ; and. his 
death occaſioned neither pity nor ſurpriſe. But 
the fate of Junius Silanus, proconſul of Aſia, was 
heard with . and aſtoniſhment. Lucius Sila- 


nus 
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8 had fallen a victim to his unhappy contract 
with the daughter of Claudius; and the frater- 
eee eee eee 
have urged him to revenge the fate of his bro- 
ther. Nor could it be concealed that the Romans 
regarded with fond partiality the virtues of Junius; 
and preferred a man of mature age, of approved 
integrity, and who alſo was the great-grandſon 
of Auguſtus, to the inexperience of Nero, who 
had aſcended to empire on the daring guilt of 
his mother. Such were the motives which urged 
the deſtruction of Silanus; and the means by 
which it was accompliſhed were worthy of the im- 
perial murdereſs who projcted it. At his own table 
the unfortunate proconſul was poiſoned by his 
freedman Helius, and by Publius Celer a Roman 
knight; and the undiiguiſed manner in which 
the baneful potion was adminiſtered, ſufficiently 
evinced the powerful enmity which ; rompeng! | 
it. 
The vighliace' of Seneca and Burrhus might. 

- flumber over the cruelty of Agrippina, but it was 
awakened by her ambition ; ſhe avowed her pre- 
tenſions to ſhare the imperial throne; and the 
inflexible reſolution with which her fon main- 


tained his authority inviolate, exaſperated to fury 
a mind naturally fierce and haughty. The amor- 


ous paſſion of Nero for Acte, a freedwoman - 
| | a of 
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de horror wich had been inſpired by her in- 
 eeftuous/ marriage with Claudius was forgotten in 
the rumour of a more deteſtable deſign. It is 
with reluctance that T tranſcribe the words of 
Tacitus: * She offcred to him,” it is of Nero 
he ſpeaks, * her own chambers, that there, and 
« within her own arms, he might more privately 
® grconipliſh whatever the warmch ef bis youth, 


und ſovereign fortune prompted him to.“ Odious 


as has been the hiſtory of imperial crimes, it 
| aſſumes a darker hue from the ulinatural _ 
vity of Agrippina. | F 
Io the refuſal of Nero was added the diſmiſſal 
of Pallas, whoſe wealth and power had already 
treſpaſſed on the majeſty of the purple; and 

Agrippina, agitated by ſhame, by diſappointment, 
and ambition, gave way to her frantic reſent- 
n “ Rritannicus,” ſhe exclaimed, « was now 

e grown up, the ſon. and natural heir of Clau- 
C dius, and worthy to aſſume the empire of his 
ce. father; an empire which one, who was only 
er his child by adoption, abuſed by trampling on 
t his mother. She openly proclaimed the cala- 
s mities that ſhe had occaſioned to the Claudian 
« family; her inceſtuous marriage with her uncle, 
64 and her murder of her huſband; one only con- 
5 ſolation, by the I of the gods, remain- 

| 9 
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«. ed to her, that her ſtep-ſon was ſtill. alive; 

e with him ſhe. would repair to the Prætorian 

« camp, and plead his pretenſions to the fove; 

reignty of the Roman world againſt the crip- 

| i, pled Manie, am the pedantic Seneca 

The menaces of Agrippina were fatal to the 

11 — an imperial banquet 

the emperor was not aſhamed to violate. the laws 

dl hoſpitality by the murder of a gueſt, whom he 

had already ſo deeply injured. Locuſta, whoſe 
guilty {kill had proved ſo fatal to the father, Was 

the inſtrument of deſtruction to the ſon; and ſo 
ſudden were the effects of the poiſon, that the royal 

youth fell inſtantly from his couch, and expired 
in the -preſence of his imperial aſſaſſin. The 
| ſame night as witneſſed his death, beheld his body 
- expoſed on che funeral pile; and the prepara- 

tions which had been made ſor his obſequies re- 

vealed the deliberate malice N 


>The et n e duce ang” — 
niſhed Agrippina of her own danger; nor was ; 
Þ los belles thi. hin of hr. ahead 
vinced her, that her influence over her ſon was 
no more. Julia Silina, a woman of illuſtrious - 
| birth, and flagitious manners, had been diſap- 
pointed in an advantageous marriage, by the in- 
W e of he 4 
. 5 a | injury | w 
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injury was immortal; and in the declining favou? 
8 empreſs, ſhe ſeized the moment of venge- 
| She accuſed her of the defign of mar- 
—— Ruhellius Plautus, 
who boaſted his deſcent on the female ſide from 
Auguſtus; in the firſt tranſports of his rage 
Nero determined on the death of his mother; 
eee eee eee 
of Seneca and Burrhus; the charge of Silina 
was clearly diſproved; the herſelf was condemn- 
ed to baniſnment; the innocence of Agrippina 
was acknowledged; and the reconciliation. of the 
mother and her ſon might have been permanent, 
had not the inſinuations and aſcendancy of Sabina 
| CCC 
N er - Vr gc, e a ee 
Among the aſſociates of the mad fac 
Foam Fay though of conſular extraction, was 


leſs diſtinguiſhed by the luſtre of his birth, than 


by the elegance of his manners, the brilliancy 
of his converſation, and his unbounded profu- 
ſion. He had received the hand of Sabina 
Poppæa, who had ſeparated herſelf from her 
former huſband Rufius Criſpinus, to become the 
| wife of the emperor's favourite. Poſleſſed of every 
ornament but that of virtue, her wit, her beauty, 
were heightened by the modeſty ſhe affected; 
the | praftice of the moſt abandoned lewdneſs was 


diſguiſed 
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diſguiſed beneath the appearance « of the moſt Tevere 


reſerve ; ſhe rarely appeared in public; and even | 


chen a veil repreſſed or ſtimulated the curioſity 


of her followers; yet though ſhe had yielded 


to the ſolicitations of Otho, and engaged with 
him in an adulterous commerce before her di- 
vorce from Criſpinus, ſhe was leſs attracted by 


the graces of his perſon than by the magni- 


ficence of his ſpirit and the ſplendour of his con- 
dition; and even her own amorous inclinations 


were ſubordinate to her inflexible attention to 


her intereſts, and her thirſt for power. 
The charms of Poppæa had been the repeat- 


ed ſubject of the artful or imprudent praiſes of 


Otho; and the wanton dif polition of Nero was 
fired by the glowing deſcription. The maſter of 


the Romans was not long condemned to ſigh in 


vain for an interview; and Poppæa affected to 
admire his perſon, and to feel the mutual flame 
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of love. But when her ſenſual allurements had 


provoked the paſſion of her admirer to the height 
of deſire, ſhe oppoſed and inflamed his impa- 
tience by doubt and delay. « She was a mar- 
« ried woman, and engaged to her huſband, by 
e the ſimilarity of their tempers; Otho was mag- 
« nificent in his perſon, and liberal in his plea- 
er ſures; in him ſhe beheld every thing worthy 
« of the: moſt exalted fortune; white "Nero was 


cc attached 
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* attached to Att, accuſtomed to the embraces © 
« of a ſlaye; and from fo degrading a connexion 
e could only have derived” ſentiments ſordid and 
. ſervile. Her imperial. lover Was yanquiſhed 
by her voice and features; the .government of 
Luſitania was aſſigned as an honourable exile to 
' Otho, and in the equal and diligent adminiſ- 
tration of that province, his various character 
was diſplayed; Ate was diſcarded, and _Poppza 
was tranſported to the palace, and confeſſed the 
favourite miſtreſs of the emperor. ._ s 
Vet in that ſtation her ambition was hae 
and her envy excited by Octavia the daughter 
of Claudius, and the lawful conſort of Nero; 
nor could ſhe flatter herſelf that while Agrippina 
ved, Nero would venture to divorce from his 
bed a wife whoſe marriage portion had been no 


leſs than the Roman world. She was ſenſible 


chat the emperor had long endured with reluc- 
tance the haughty diſpoſition of his mother; her 
reproaches inflamed his diſguſt to hatred; and it 
uns in her arms that Ren 
was finally. concerted. © 

In the proſecution 5 the unnatural 
defign, the character of Nero is alter- 
nately ſtained by ingratitude and hypocriſy, and 
ultimately condemned to abhorrence by parricide. 
It was by the crimes of Agrippina that he had 


| v. c. 810. 
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alle ts  Iniperiat greanek, and in the moment 
that he medijrated her death, he expreſſed thoſe 
ſentiments which duty, and affection inſpire. At 
« ſplendid banquet | at Baia, every. Tuſpicign that 
even the jealous mind of Ag grippina could ſuggeſt 
was alla ed by the Aber and teſpectful be- 
hayiour of her len; he conducted her to — Fe: 
ſhore ; and the tears? which he ſhed a he 
held her aſcend the veſſel, that had been ter | 
for her deſtruction, might variouſly be aſcribed 
to remorſe or diſfimulation. | „ infamous in- 
genuity of the expedient was due to Anicetus, 
2 ;freedman_ who. commanded | the fleet at Mi- 
num: the deck. of the ſhip was contrived, to fall 
on choſe. beneath, while the planks' at the ſame i in- 
ſtant. were to be. logſencd from the bottom. , But 
the concern of the mariner for their own ſafety, 
and the: confuſion inſeparable from guilt and danger, 
diſappointed the hopes of Nero, and „ | 
for a few moments the fate of Agrippina. One | 
of ber attendants. vas indeed - cruſhed by the - 
beams; another who. was miſtaken for her miſ- 
treſs was killed by the ſeamen ;, but Agrippina 
Noating on a fragment of the wreck, eſcaped in 
ſilence; was received on board the bark of a 
fiſherman; and gained with a light wound. the 
heker of her villa on the Lucrine Lake. : 
| Vor. III. * . "Fx" 
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The - unwelcome news of her r was es 
conveyed to Nero; and he determined to com- 
plete by open violence what he had in vain at- 
tempted by fraud: He aſſembled his moſt con- 


fidential counſellors; and, if the ſilence of Seneca 


and Burrhus may be conſtrued into an appro- 
bation, of bis intention, ſome praiſe muſt be af- 
ſigned to the fortitude of the latter, who refuſed 
to be the miniſter of the unnatural crime. The 
infamy which he declined was courted by Ani- 
cetus; and with a troop of hardened villains] he 
haſtened to merit the liberality of Nero, 8 the i 
murder of his mother. 


In anxious ſuſpenſe Agrippina revolved the | 


perils ſhe had eluded, and thoſe that impended 


over her, She could not doubt the ſource of 


her danger ; long fince it had been foretdld het 
that her ſon ſhould attain to empire, and diſ- 


grace it by her murder ; and ſhe now might re 


pent of the anſwer which the frantic fondneſs 
of a mother dictated; « Let him kill me, fo as 


« he does but reign.” The approach of Anicetus, 
and the deſertion of her own domeſtics, convinced 


her that the moment which had been fo frequently 


preſaged was at hand. On the entrance of the 


ruffian band, ſhe raiſed herſelf from her couch, 


'« If you come from the emperor,” ſaid ſhe, ad- 


N r eto be informed of 


1 my 
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* my. health, you may: acquaint him that T n 
« well; but if your: intentions are hoſtile, I can 
not believe you commiſſioned ' by my ſon; 
* he never could give orders e. 
If any hopes remained they were extinguiſhed 
by a blow from a brutal mariner; and; as if 
indignant to have given birth to the unnatural Nero, 
ſhe. expoſed her womb to the ſword of the cen- 
eurion, - and was inſtantly covered with wounds. 
WI ie was in vain that the eloquence Sh 
v. e. e, of Seneca was exerted to palliate 
ö che crime vs Nero; the reputation of the phi- 
loſopher was wounded, and the deteſtation of 
the prince was./ augmented the Romans turned 
with ſcorn from the ineredible tale that a freed- 
man of Agrippina had been detected with a2 
dagger near the throne. Even the blandiſh+ 
ments of Poppæa could not ſooth the diſ- 
tracted ſpirit of the imperial parricide ; the fate 
of Octavia was | probably protracted by that af” 
Agrippina; the ſight of the guilty: coaſt: awaken- 
ed his feelings 3 his remorſe preſented to hi? ear 
the groans and ſhrieks of his murdered parent; 
he embarked for Naples; and endeavoured in a 
career of vice and folly to e of 
bis indefatigable monitor. | 
His return to Rome was amidſt the 1 = 
tions of a. venal and alye&t ſenate ; but even the 
ff — 'S 2 | terror 
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terror of imperial vengeance could rot filence the 
_ | farcaſtic. reproaches of the mültitude; and in the 
azmuſements of the theatre Nero hoped to find 
ſome refource from the tortures of his mind, 
and from the hatred of the public. The dignity 
of pace farce de him to excel in thoſe 
nts, which refle&t a degree of luſtre 
on his; Labjets. But the only ſtudies of Nero 
were poetry, muſic, and the manage of the horſe; 
and the ſole object of his emulation was to at- 
tain the reputation of an elegant poet, a ſkilfut 
muſician, and a dexterous charioteer. His verſes 
have long ſince been conſigned to oblivion; but 
to confine his pretenſions within the limits of 
his: palace, but diſplayed them in the open cireus: 
the applauſe of the ſpectators was | extorted. by. 
the tremendous aſpect of the prætorian guards; 
and Seneca and Burrhus attended on their de- 
generate pupil with eh ee ago 
Ae in their hearts. 

While the:ignoble' aaibiion' of the. . of 
ho ol! world was gratified by the admira- 
tion of à ſervile | crowd, his legions were con- 
ducted to victory | beyond the Euphrates and the 
ocean. From repreſſing the turbulence of the 
Germans, Corbulo was ſummoned to cheek the 

- hoſtile arms of the Parthians. His preſence re- 
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ſtored the ſevere ſpirit of diſcipline Which Had 
been violated by the indulgenee of: his predeceſſor-. 
been raiſed to the Armenian throne bye the in- 
fluence of the Parthian monatch, to ſeck ſhelter 
within the territories: of his ally. Eyen the forces 
of Parthia might have proved inſuffieient for 
the protection of- the royal fugitive, had not : 
Corbulo been recalled by the jealouſy of his 
ſovereign to the adminiſtration. of the P 
province of Syria. His merits were eſtabliſned 
by his abſence; the Parthians again invaded Arme- 
nia; T iridates reaſtended the throne of his anceſ—- 
tors; and the Roman legions under Cæſennius 
Pætus were broken by the rapid ſquadrons of 
Parthia. Their danger was the glory of Corbulo; 
at the head of a choſen detachment he paſſed 


the Euphrates ; and, though he arrived too late“ 4 


to prevent an ignominious capitulation, which the 
fears; of Pætus had precipitated; in a ſecond war 
he retrieved the honour of the Roman arms. 
The Parthians; aſtoniſhed by his formidable pre- 
parations, conſented to ſue for peace; Tiridates 
ſubmitted to hold his crown from the favour of 
Nero; hę preſented himſelf at Rome, and the 
imperial pride We r proſirace condition 
Dat aid Arſaces. : % bat 7 ns 

; 83 5 The 
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The defeat and captivity of Caractacus had 
| Wer diſmayed than ſubdued the Britons; the in- 
ſdlenee of tho victors aggravated the ſenſe of ſub- 
tomed to freedom, impatiently awaited the auſpi- 
cious moment which might deliver them from 
the chains and rapacity of their unfeeling maſters. 
The dying breath of Praſutagus, prince of the Iceni, | 
| had bequeathed his dominions and his family to 
the protection of the Roman emperor; but 
ſaered truſt was abuſed by the luſt and avarice 
of the imperial officers. His territories were plun- 
his widow Boadicea ſcourged by: the brutal arm 
of a lawleſs centurion. Above the weakneſs of 
her ſex, ſhe bore with ſullen fortitude the barba- 
rous indignity ; and amidſt her ſufferings her mind 
was cheered by the hope of vengeance. The 
neighbouring tribes of Britons: were animated by 
a generous reſentment of her wrongs ; at her voice 
they impetuouſly flew to arms; in the moment of 
ſecurity, the ſcattered troops of the Romans were 
overwhelmed by their tumultuous fury; a legion 
under the command of Petilius Cerialis was to- 
tully defeated; in the temple of Claudius, a gal- 
lant band of veterans had endeavoured to reſiſt 
che firſt, fury of the tempeſt; the temple was de- 
| ps and its * ſlain ; and the viQtors 
- xctaliated-. 
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retaliated” with inhuman punCtuality the injuries 


they had endured from the vanquiſhed. * 


It was on the extreme v eee 
part of Britain that Suetonius Paulinus, with two 


legions, meditated the conqueſt of the iſland of 


by the mournful intelligence of the deſtruftion of 


the Romans, and of the ſanguiffary ravages of the 
Britons. In a ſteady and rapid courſe from the 


| ſhores of the Iriſh ſea he advanced to the banks. 


of the Thames; but he deemed his forces too 


feeble to attempt the protection of London, which' © 


even then had felt the ſalutary influence of trade 


and commerce: that city was abandoned to the 


rage of the barbarians; the neighbouring towns 


were confounded in its fate ; and by the ſword or 


the flame, on the gibbet or the croſs;/ ſeventy _ 


thouſand Romans are | ſuppoſed to have fallen 
Ware en , g Neg inexorable any 
tons. 


lutions of war, were oppoſed to two hundred and 


"fs hea Races d e 


fifty thouſand Britons, whoſe valour was inflamed 


by the fanaticiſm of their druids, and by the vin- 
dictiye ſpirit of Boadicea. As the Britiſh princeſs 


paſſed with her daughters, in a chariot, through the 


impatient hoſt, in a ſtrain of rude but impaſſioned 
e N repreſented their wrongs and her 
'f | 84 8 dyn. 


* 
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7 vas it to recover her K d 
but on equal terms with, the reſt, and ardent in 
« the cauſe of freedom, ardent to avenge the dil-.. 


— 
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n At. was not uſual, the, obſerycd,...< 31s 
2 to be led to war, by women; yet, oh. 


_ «© thas. OHA, ſhe aſſumed not the authority 


4 which had been 1 exerciſed by her angeſtors ; nor 
m that e aſpired; 


« graceful ſtripes that had been inflicted, on her, 


ec and the violated honour of her daughters, ſne 


« ate to mingle in the combat. The aban- 


e doned luſts of the Romans had neither, regatded, 
gage nor ſex; but the anger of the gods, ſhe 


<©<:crimes; a legion that had preſumedꝭ tot encounter 


the Britiſh vengeance in the open field had pe- 


«-riſhed: by the ſword. The wretched- remnants 


who yet ſurvived ſkulked behind their intrench- 


e ments, or were. meditating the means! of ſſight. 


Even the ſhouts of ſo many thouſands would be 


« ſufficient to confound their adverſaries; the: 

«weight and fury of. their charge muſt overwhelm 
c them. Nor ought a Briton to entertain any 
4 other thoughts but thoſe of victory or death; 


« ſuch was che firm purpoſe of her who was a wo- 


« man;' for the men, they might endure, if they 
e pleaſed, a life degraded by ſervitude “ 

The language of Suetonius was fuch as became 
a Roman general accuſtomed to victory He 
776 | exhorted 


* 
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exhorted the, legions to deſpiſe, the hoſtile clamours. 
of an ur ined. hoſt, whoſe numbers were 
§Jꝙ71I oboe hdr rg 
In war, he ſaid, the glory of vanquiſhing an enemy 
was always confined to a few and to them, was 
reſerved the ſipgular honour of conquering, that 
fa, aq army fo ouch. mars. game nnen then Che, 
Mo | 
The conflict dne dee an; difciniing. ena 


neither, be long nor doubrfpl.;/ the loſs. of four 


hundred Romans, was, effaced. by the ſlaughter. of 
eighty thouſand, Britons ;, the hopes of vengeance- 
alone had reconciled Bgadicea, to life;. the death, 
that ſhe had in yain, fought. in battle ſhe found, 
from her deſpair; ſhe. drank. with alacrity the 
poiſon. ſhe, had prepared; and even the Romans 
Sn nor but acne 9oP NR F firit of the. 
Britiſn princeſs, . | 
The fame jealgufy which had reſtrained Cotbula | - | 
from. the invaſion of Parthia, recalled Suetonius 
from the conqueſt of Britain; and from the mar- 
tial achievements of a general worthy of the an- 
cient renown of the republic, we turn with diſ- 
guſt to. the annals of a, tyrant, whoſe fallies and 

whoſe yices degrade the character of hun 
From the death Ke hy Ki three years of im- 
punity had aſſuaged the fears of Nero; and the 
1 of men and gods encouraged him to the 
3 | Pe 
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ebe of not” cuety Hir ou with were", 
inflarhed by the arts of Poppæa; nor was it dif- 


- - fieult for the maſter of the Roman world to find 


a corrupt and unprincipled train, to whom perjury 
appeared an eaſy road to imperial favour. A 
charge of adultery was - feigned and preferred 
"againſt Octavia; a ſentence of divorce was for- 


15 mally executed; and her place was uſurped by the 


abandoned Poppæa. Yet, deſpoiled of the purple, 


FFF 


provoked the fatal jealouſy of her. ſucceſſor. 

was urged that the legions might eſpouſe the Hin 
of the daughter of Claudius; her own virtues and 
the compaſſion of Rome conſpired Wwe bee" 
deſtruction; and the murder of Octavia was cele- 


| brated in the Male el juſtice by" die comgratula=: 
tion of a baſe and fervile ſenate. - 1 


While the cruelty of Nero was 
confined within the walls of his pa- 
hace, or the imperial dignity was proftituted in the 
unworthy occupation of a finger or charloteer, the 
people, ſecure in their numbers and obſcurity, 
might indulge their hatred or contempt. Even the 
dark and frantic malice of Tiberius and Caligula 
had never invaded the ſafety of the multitude, 
But if the fire, which in the conſulſhiþ of Caius 


; v. C. 8155 818. 


1 Baſſus and Licinius Craſſus burſt forth in the 


circus, and conſumed near three fourths of Rome, 


e, 
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was kindled by the command of che emperor, he 


might juſtly applaud his ſuperior ingeruity. Six 


days the wretched inhabitants beheld their houſes 
and property the prey of the devouring flames: 


active ſpectators of their own ruin. The imperial 
palace was confounded in its impartial rage; nor 
could the liberality of Nero, who opened his gar- 
dens for the reception of the indigent crowd, re- 
preſs the rumour that he had triumphed in the 
ſufferings of his ſubjects, and, while he enjoyed the 


wil and moumfil ſpectacle, had chanted to his 


lyre the deſtruction of ancient Troy. | 
The fame profuſion which exhauſts the re- 
ſources, may ſometimes contribute to the ſplen- 
dour of empire. Beneath the auſpices. of Nero, 
Rome roſe in freſh magnificence, But, if 
7 attention was paid to the future beauty of 
the city, and the accommodation of its inhabi-. 
rants, it was the conſtruction of his own reſidence. 
chat principally occupied the thoughts, ahd diſ- 
played the extravagance, of Nero. The name. 
of the golden palace ſufficiently proclaims the 
manner in which that metal was laviſhed ; hut 
gold might be conlidered as the leaſt valuable or- 
'gament of the ſplendid ſtructure; and pearls; and 
; IR: 


nor were they permitted to oppoſe the fury of the 
conflagration; but were compelled to remain in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
"1 
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precious: kene dzsled on every fide: the: eye of 
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of 


the ſpectator: but the moſt aſtomſhing circum- 
ſtance was the extent of ground it compriſed; and 
within its walls the proſpect was diverſified by 
lavns and lakes, by open fields and. ſhady woods. 

To adorn the new abode of imperial gran 
deut, the. provinces. of Europe and Aſia had been 


exhauſted. of their. wealth; the very temples of 


the gods had. been invaded; and their, ſtatues and 


dure, the: moſt; ſagred. monuments. of anti- 
ere dal bern, comſpaned; Suh. Weir former 
abodes to embelliſn the edifice with; the beauties) 


of ſculpture and painting. But if the whole em- 
pire in ſome meaſure felt the effects of the fire 
which had, afflicted the capital, it was to one ſect 


in particular the ſource of ſuperior calamity, To 
divert. the ſuſpicion which accuſed Nero as the in - 


cendiary of Rome, he reſolved to ſubſtitute in his. 
own place ſome fictitious. criminals, With this.” 
view, fays 1 0 he inflicted the moſt exquiſite 
e og thoſe men who were known under 

lbs of appellation of | Chriſtians, They de- 
rived name and origin from Chriſt, who in 
the reign of Tiberius had ſuffered death by the 
ſentence- of: the procurator, Pontius Pilate, For 
a while this ſuperſtition was checked; but it again 


; burſt forth; and not only ſpread itſelf over Judea, 
dg TL TOs The confeſſions 


of 


convicted, not { much for the crime of ſetting 
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F 
titude of their accomplices, and they were all 


fire to che city as from the hatred of human kind: 
They died in torments, and their torments were 
| imbittered by inſult and deriſton. Some were 


. nailed on croſſes ; others ſewn up in the ſkins of on 


wild beaſts, and expoſed to the fury of dogs 


others again, ſmeared over with combultible ma- 
terials, were uſed as torches to illuminate the 
darkneſs. of the night. The gardens of Nero were 


accompanied with a horſe race, and honoured 
with the preſence of the emperor, who mingled 


* * 


- 


with the populace in the drefs and attitude f _ . 


 charioteer. The guilt of the Chriſtians deſerved 


indeed the moſt exemplary puniſhment; but the 


public abhorrence was changed into commiſera- 


tion, from the opinion that thoſe unhappy wretches 
_ - were ſacrificed, not ſo-much to the public welfare, 
as to the cruelty of a jealous tyrant. ' 


i The cee ef Tacitus abſolves the 'Chrililat 
from the crime of firing Rome; nor cat the pu- 


"try "uf eee be" dee by the random 
cenſures of a pagan,” who was ignorant of the re- 


ligious tenets he condemns. But his annals ſuffi- 


 ciently eſtabliſn the inhuman counſels of Nero. 
Death had releaſed Burrhus from the ungrateful 


talk 
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e eee RR oa", 
ted; nor is it neceſſary to ſwell the black cata- 
| logue of his ſovereign's crimes that his fate ſhoultl 
be attributed to poiſon. In retirement Seneca 
wiſhed to be ignorant of thoſe barbarities which 
he could not reſtrain; and, left to his own frantie 
conduct, the follies and unbridled paiions of Ne 


| imperuouſly urged his deſtruQtion. | 


Vet the firſt attempt to deliver the- Ron 
world from the ravages of the imperial ſavage was 


| fatal to thoſe who embarked. in it. It was not the 


plan of individual reſentment or ambition, but the 
inſtant and general effects of public indignation. 
At the ſame moment, and without any previous 
concert, ſenators and knights, ſoldiers, and even 
women, with generous emulation aſpired to the 


„ of extinguiſhing the tyrant. Their hopes 


were ynanimouſly fixed on Caius Piſo, whoſe illuſ- | 
- trious deſcent from the Calpurnian family juſtified 
his pretenſions to empire; he was affable, gene- 
-rous, and eloquent; of a graceful perſon,” and en- 


gaging countenance ; but ſome reproach was affixed - 


to the indulgence. of his private life; he had even 
degraded the dignity of his birth by aſſuming the 
.- dreſs, and practiſing, the arts of a tragic actor; and 
it was only in a luxurious and effeminate age 
an Piſs could be G. worthy of rag 
Purple. 


©. A +. % _ * © . 
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iy. a ag; ks of e 0d nerdy. 
the Romans, who admired and praQtifed the rigid 
virtues of their 1 anceſtors, were reduced 
to a ſlender band; but in the liſt of the conſpi- 
rators againſt Nero were enrolled the names of 
thoſe who had been the inſtruments of his cruelty, 
and the partners of his pleaſures. Each dreaded 
in his turn to prove the victim of the capricious 
tyrant; and terror ſupplied the place of courage. 
Epicharis, a woman' of more than manly reſo- 
lution, whoſe ſpirit on this occaſion firſt burſt - 
from the ferters of floth and yoluptuouſneſs, 
confirmed the bold, reproached the tardy, and ſpread 
wide the flame of diſcontent :| from the capital, is 
had been communicated to the prætorian camp; 
and its influence had been felt in the fleet at Mis 
ſenum. 

A ſecret truſted to ſo ma of Hide = views 
and diſpoſitions, was kept with a fidelity which | | 
only a general deteſtation of the tyrant could in- | 
ſpire; and it was not until the morning which 
had been fixed for the execution of the enterpriſe, 
that Nero was informed of the danger that im- 


pended over him. The preparations of Flavius 


Scevinus, a Roman knight, who had been choſen : 


to ſtrike the blow, had awakened the jealouſy 
of his freedman Milichus. His frequent and my- 
ſterious conferences with Antonius Natalis, the. 
| Confidential 
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confidential friend of Pilo, his diſtracted 4 
amid the gaiery of the banquet, the dagger he 
nad ordered to be whetted, the bandages for 
/. wounds he had comtanded to be provided, all 
concurred to aſſure Milichus chat Scevinus mes 
_ ditated ſome dangerous and important deſign.” His 
faſpicions were quickened by the well-known ber- 
| ality of Nero to informers ; he communicated his 

obſervations with the return of ligfit to the em- 
petot; and Sceyinus wis inſtantly dragged in chaind 
before the throne of the tyrant. 

The undainted countenahie with which Sce- 


« judge leſs jealous than the emperori but, howe ve | 
flothful Nero was eſteemed in every honourable 
enterpriſe, he was vigilant and indefatigable in the 
detection of treaſon. The. converſation of Epi- 
charis had been betrayed, the name of Antonius 
Natalis had been mentioned, and both were ex- 
poſed to the tortures of the rack. Neither the 
ſcourge nor the flame could vanquiſh the fidelity 
of the former. Her fleſh was torn, her limbs difs 
jointed, but amidft every agony that the muniſters 
of imperial vengeance: could infli&t, the. | 
denied her knowledge of the conſpiracy ; ſhe 
eluded a repetition of her torments, by ſtrangling 
| herſelf wich her girdle; and left behind her the 
ſignal and heroic _—_— of a woman, who was 
bom 
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born a ſlave, enduring with conſtaney totture and 
death to preſerve thoſe to whom ſhe was neither d 
bound by friendſhip nor alliance, and to whoſe ; 
perſons ſue was almoſt a ſtranger; while knights 
and ſenators of Rome- were eager to prolong a 
life of infamy, by facrificing their moſt faithful 
friends, and neareſt relations. 
Natalis impeached his patron Caius Piſo; the 
poet Lucan accuſed his own mother Attila; and 
the name of Seneca was mentioned as having ſanc- 
rioned the enterpriſe by his approbation. ö 
: Amidſt the conſternation a few more Kallen 
or more deſperate diſdained. che counſels of ſub- 
miſſion, and exhorted Piſo to preſent himſelf to 
the camp or the forum. An happy temerity, they 
obſerved, often accompliſhed that which to the 
cautious or timid appeared impoſſible. The im- 
perial comedian, guarded by his hoſt of, harlots, 
would tremble at the ſound of the trumpet; and 
it was better, they exclaimed, to fall bravely in 
arms, contending for the public liberty, than ig- 
nobly to periſh by the lingering hand of the exc- 
cutioner. But the ſpirit of Piſo, nouriſhed in 
luxury, was incapable of great and ſudden. exer- 
tions. He determined to await. in retirement the 
meſſengers of death, The impatience of Nero 
ſuffered him not long to remain in ſuſpenſe. He 
Vor. III. T ſubmiged 
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ſubmitted to his fate with decent fortitude; but he 
.. Impaired. his reputation by his dying attantion to 2 
worthleſs wifes and the flattery, which in his will, 
he laviſhed, on che tyrant by whoſe, commands he 
died, was an unmerited ma en, of: his 
conſort Arria Galla. 

If to the ſuſpicious, purer of Nero. virtue iſe 
appeared criminal in his ſubjects, it could ſcarce 
be expected that thoſe who were accuſed'or con- 
victed of conſpiracy againſt his perſon, would ex- 
perience his mercy. Every Roman, whoſe guilt 
was even diſtantly inſinuated, was inſtantly involved 
in deſtruction; but the genius and writings of 
Seneca and Lucan allowed them not to be con- 
founded with the nameleſs numbers who periſhed 
in the bloody proſeription. 

From the vain attempt of erative the paſſions 
of a cruel and -lliterate_ youth, Seneca in retire- 
ment had endeavoured to avoid the fatal Niere 
of the prince, and the envy of the people. 
diſtance from court, he indulged the . of 
philoſophy, and without power or- influence ſeemed 
moſt worthy of both. A rumour has reached 
poſterity, that the conſpirators heſitated whether 
they ſhould not inveſt Seneca with the imperial pur- 
ple in preference to Piſo. Yet it appears doubtful 
how far he was truſted in the deſign againſt Nero; 
and the ſentence of the tyrant which condemned 
1 N | 4 : 4-75 him 
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him to die, was rather prompted by che feproach- 
ful integrity of his life, than by che proof of his 

treaſon. He received the fatal mandate »with 2 
ſteady countenanee employed the feoẽ moments 
that were allowed him in, recompenſing the fidelity 
of bis domeſtics; and commanded his vęins to be 
opened; but the circulation of his blood had been 
clogged by age; he continued to linger in the arms 
ol death, until the ſteam of da cxingyiſhed 

the {mall remains of lifſe 

In the. motives..of Lucan peaks $8 e 
was attended with the .loye of public freedom; 
amidſt cruelty and intemperance Nero aſpired in 
poetry to purity. of judgment, if not to elegance of 
compoſition ; it was not likely that che prince who 
deriyed his authority from the ſucceſsful; uſurpation 
of Cæſar, ſhould be. partial to thoſe talents which 
had celebrated the virtues of Pompey and Cato. 

The ſale of Lucan's poems had been prohibited in 
Rome; and the poet then, perhaps, firſt ſenſibly 
felt the effects of that deſpotiſm which in his writ- 
ings he had ſo frequently deplored. In the mo- 
ment of danger he had tranſiently forgotten the 

conſtancy he has recommended, and bis fame is 
ſullied by the facility with which he betrayed his 
mother Attilia. But he reſumed his magnanimity 
with the approach of death; and in the manner of 
it de followed: the exxitiple of Seneca. As his 
1 limbs 
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limbs ſtiffened, and the vital warmth retired within 
| the citadel of che heart, he recollected ſome lines 
in his works, which deſcribed 'a wounded ſoldier 
expiring beneath the ſame ſenſations. A gleam of 
fatisfaftion animated his ſinking frame; in repeating 
the favourite lines his laſt breath was exhauſted ;' 


al nd the malignant ſpirit of Nero might have re- 


pined at a n en en ee e e ee 
of immortal fame. | 
Contempt might purſue the None of de im 
perial finger through Italy and Greece, but in 
Rome terror was the partner of his throne. Tet 
ſome remorſe may once be fuppoſed to have ac- 
companied the indulgence of his brutal rage. ö 
The blow which extinguiſhed the life of Poppæa 
and the fruit of her womb was leſs regretted by the 
Romans than by the tyrant himſelf, His repent- 
ance was. diſplayed in the magnificence of her fu- 
neral; and thoſe ſorrows which virtue never could 
have excited, were provoked by the loſs of an 
abandoned woman, whoſe ſenſual allurements had 
contributed to heighten | his laſcivious pleaſures, 
Far different were the ſenſations inſpired by the 
deaths of Oftorius and Corbulo.; the military re- 
nown of the former had been eſtabliſhed under his 
father in Britain; and the trophies of the latter had 
wer, From on. hank. of the Ones god ths | 


Euphrates, 
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Euphrates. Oſtorius without troops, and in the 
midſt of an obedient capital, was incapable of re- 
ſigned without heſitation. But Corbulo was at the 
head of three legions, inured to victory, and at- 
tached to their general. His recall was veiled 
beneath the pretence of promoting him to higher 
honours; and in the imperial letter the names of 
benefactor and father were laviſhly beſtowed b7 
the treacherous. tyrant. He had ſcarce landed in 
Greece before he received the ſenterce of death; 
and as he threw himſelf on his own ſword, his laſt 
expreſſion, © I have deſerved my fate,” TETRIS 
his patience and credulity. | 
I be illuſtrious extraction of Caſſius and Silanius 
was fatal to them; and Caius Petronius, 'who had 
been the miniſter of the pleaſures of Nero, became 
the victim of his cruelty. But the murder of 
Thraſea Pætus and Bareas Soranus, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of Tacitus, was an attempt to extinguiſh 
virtue itſelf. The firſt had diſdained to violate the 
integrity of his character by approving the guilt 
of a 'parricide; and when the fate of Agrippina 
was the ſubject of debate, had retired from the ſe- 
nate in indignant filence ; he had abſented himſelf 


from the funeral of Poppza; and had _—_— 


1 2 ſacrifices for condi the pn re 
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| ii mess & Aw; nk but his real 

crime was a ſpitit trained in the rigid diſcipline of 

ancient probity ; and which, ſecure in its native in- 

dependence, diſdained the power and enen 
of a capricious and bloody tyrant. 

Bareas Soranus had in the e 
adminiſtered the province of Aſia with ſignal juſtice 
and vigilance; he had conſtrued at his own ex- 
pence. a commodious haven at Epheſus ; and had 
left unpuniſned the inhabitants of Pergamus,. who 
had preſumed to oppoſe the freedman of Nero, 
when he would have deſpoiled their city of its 
pictures and ſtatues. His equity, his liberality, 
and his lenity, inſulted the rapacity and cruelty of 
the throne. With Threſea, he was arraigned by 
Marcellus Eprius, and Oſtorius Sabinus. Theſe 
infamous accuſers aſſumed the language of inde: 
| pendent patriots; and the Romans who had re- 
fuſed to adore with abject flattery the uſurper, were 
impeached as the enemies of public freedom. 
The ſenate was ſurrounded. by the pretorian 
guards; and that aſſembly, long accuſtomed to 
ſervile obedience, became the accomplices of the 
tyrant's cruelty. The name of Ruſticus Arulænus 
deſerves an honourable exemption; as tribune, he 
offered to inter poſe his negative againſt the deeree 
which proſcribed the life of Thraſea. The gene- 

rous — which * only have provoked 
the 
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the deſtruction of Arubænus, without averting. the 
fate of Thraſea, was declined by the latter; and in 
their laſt moments Thraſea and Soranus diſgraced 
not the fortitude with which they had lived. | 
_ Fourteen years of wanton butchery had ex- 
hauſted the patience of the Roman world; Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, were equally inflamed with. ab- 
horrence of the tyrant; but it was che voice of a 
Gaul that firſt excited the Romans to reſiſt the. 
rage of their oppreſſor. The anceſtors of Caius 
Julius Vindex had ruled with independent autho- 
rity the modern province of Aquitaine. The he- 
reditary power of his family had been overwhelmed 
by the arms of the firſt Cæſar; but the deſcend- 
ant of a barbarian prince derived no mean com- 
penſation for the loſs. of limited ſovereignty, by . 
his aſſociation to the privileges and dignity of a 
Roman ſenator. Under the reign of Claudius, the 
father of Vindex had been admitted to a ſeat in the 
| ſenate; and the abilities of the ſon might juſtly 
entitle him to aſpire to the ſame diſtinction. 
Active, intelligent, and enterpriſing, the qualities 
of his mind were recommended by thoſe of his 
perſon; and his countrymen, as he paſſed along, 
might with juſtice admire the ſtature and counte- 
nance of a hero. . 
It was in a general aſſembly of the Gauls, that 
he repreſented in glowing colours the follies and 
by 4 | vices 
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_ vices of Nero; he reminded them of the heavy 
burdens; which his extravagance had already im- 
poſed, and of the deſtruction which they might 
daily expect from his cruelty; but he dwelt with 


25 peculiar indignation on the unworthy manner in 


which he had proſtituted the imperial dignity. 
«I, myſelf, exclaimed he, © in a public theatre 
e have beheld him in the habit and character of 
« a player. Let us no longer call him Cæſar, 
« Emperor, or Auguſtus; Thyeſtes, CEdipus, and 
Oreſtes, are the names he prefers, and which are 
e beſt ſuited to him. Let us ſhake off his de- 


« grading yoke; revenge. ourſelves ; revenge the 


Romans; and reſtore the world to liberty.” A 
people who ſtill retained ſome. traces of primeval 
ſimplicity liſtened with impatience to the tale of 
imperial baſeneſs; their ardour might be ſtimulated 
by the ſecret hopes of emerging to national inde- 
pendence; and at the, voice of Vindex an muglred 
_ thouſand Gauls ſtarted W 75 | 
The province of Tarragona, in Spain, was go- 
verned at that juncture by Servius Sulpitius Galba, 
who on his father's ſide might boaſt his deſcent 
from the Sulpitii, and on his mother's, ranked 
among his anceſtors, Mummius the conqueror of 
Corinth, and Quintus Lutatius Catulus, whoſe ſu- 
perior moderation had alone reſtrained him from 
5 for dominion with Julius Cæſar and 


Pompey. 
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Pompey. In a corrupt and luxurious age Galba 
was diſtinguiſhed by his hereditary frugality, his 
rigid attention to diſcipline, and his ſevere regard 
for juſtice. The ſecond he had diſplayed under 
Caligula, in his command of the turbulent legions 
on the Rhine; and the laſt he had evinced in the 
reign of Claudius, in the important ſtation of pro— 
conſul of Africa. The influence of Seneca had 
procured him the government of Tarragona. The 
modeſty of his manners had probably diſarmed 
the jealouſy of ſucceſſive tyrants; and amidſt a 
ſc2ne of bloody proſcription, he had already paſſed 
the common limits of humanity, when the letters 
of Vindex exhorted- to avenge the wrongs of his 
country, and aſſume the imperial purple. Jes / 
In a council of his moſt confidential friends, 

Galba recapitulated the hopes and dangers of the 
enterpriſe ; his ambition was checked by the cau- 
tion of age; and he ſtill heſitated, when he was 
arouſed to a ſenſe of his condition by the re- 
monſtrances of Titius Vinius ; © Whoever delibe- 
4 rates has already rebelled,” was the obſervation 
of that officer; and the juſtice of it was conſeſſed 
by Galba in immediately erecting the ſtandard 
of revolt; but he refuſed to accept the title of 
emperor, and, with the authority, contented him- 
ſelf with the leſs invidious diſtinction of lieutenant © 
to the ſenate and Roman people. 
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The inſurrection of the Gauls had been liſ⸗ = 


tened to by Nero in ſupine indifference; he 
ftill purſued the amuſements of the theatre; and, 
in the reproaches of Vindex, ſeemed ſenfible alone 
to that which deſcribed him as a deſpicable 
muſician. He contented himſelf with ſimply of- 
fering a reward for the head of his preſumptu- 
ous ſubject; and the menace was retorted by 
the contempt of the magnanimous Gaul: Ne- 
« ro promiſes,” ſaid he, © ten millions of ſeſ- 
« terces for my head; and whoever brings me 
« his, ſhall in return be welcome to mine.” 

It was with different emotions that he received 
the intelligence of the revolt of Galba : he in- 
ſtantly exclaimed, & he was undone ;” and, while 
| his intemperate fury ſuggeſted to him a thouſand 
projects of revenge as barbarous as impractica- 
ble, he neglected the means of defence which 2 
- vigorous tyrant might ſtill have employed. | 
He had reaſon to fear: throughout the Roman 

world the ſpirit of abhorrence. was ſtrong and 
general; even Otho, who had ſhared his pleaſures, 
was the firſt to ſwell the number of his enemies, 
and 1 with alacrity the party of Galba; but, 
while the latter exulted in the increaſing ſtrength 
of his forces, he was aſtoniſhed and diſmayed 
by a revolution as 1 as it appears myſ- 
terious. | 
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"Two leaders of conſequence” alone refuſed: to 
embrace che <anſe of 'Galba. In Africa; Clodius | 
Macer aſpired to maintain a dangerous independ- 
ence; and on the Upper Rhine, Virginius Rufus, 
though he profeſſed an ardent deteſtation of the 
tyrant, was equally unwilling to acknowledge the 
 turnultuqus election of Galba. At the diſtance 
of ſeventeen centuries it, is impoſſible to pene- 
trate into the motives of the oonduct of Virgi- 
nius; yet, as he declined himſelf the offer of the 
empire, it is probable he cheriſhed in ſecret the 
hopes of reſtoring the republic, and wiſhed not 
to countenance the inſolence of the army, or 
from their hands to receive an emperor. To | 
encounter Vindex he had advanced from the 
Rhine to the city of Beſancon ; yet in an in- 
terview the intereſts of the hoſtile chiefs were 
conciliated ; when on'a fudden their reſpeRtive 
forces were inflamed by the ſpirit of diſcord; | 
| they were deaf to the entreaties of their generals, 
and, in an obſtinate and bloody conflict, the Gauls 
Were vanquiſhed by the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
legions; grief and deſpair precipitated Vindex on his, 
own ſword ; the victorious army ſaluted Virginius 
- with the title of emperor ; ; but, with inflexible 
reſolution, he perſevered in refuſing a dignity 
which was the gift alone of the ſenate and peo- 
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ple; and, while be rejected the power of New, 
he een an N n townrds 
Galba. 
At Gotta: Gilda: was informed * che 
A of the! Gauls and the fate of Vindex; he 
was embarraſſed by the conduct of Virginius i 
be doubted the fidelity of his on troops; and 
he already prepared to deliver himſelf from the 
puniſhment of unſucceſsful rebellion by a volun- 
tary death, when he was agreeably ſurpriſed by 
the intelligence that Nero was no more, and! that 
the Rogan ſenate was impatient for the preſence of 
their ne ſovereign. : 

The deſpair of Nero had been communicated : 
to his. followers; and the appearance of deſpond- 
ence in a prince will ever be the ſignal of de- 
ſertion to his courtiers; to prolong life he medi- 
tated an haſty flight to Egypt; and the project, 
which would have been expoſed to innumerable 
difficulties, only ſerved to deprive him of his laſt 
reſource, the ſupport of the prætorian guards, 
Theſe were commanded by Nymphidius Sabinus, 
a man of low and doubtful extraction, but of 
gigantic ambition, and who, under the pretence 
of ſupporting Galba, cheriſhed the ſecret hopes of 
empire. He repreſented to the prætorians the diſ- 
graceful cowardice of Nero, who, he aſſerted, had 
already 8 them, and had embarked for 
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1 Whatever he might want in eloquence 
was largely ſupplied by promiſes ; and the affur- 
ance of 2 ſüum equal to two hundred and "fifty 
pounds ſterling to every prætorian, and forty 
pounds to every legionary, would, in the per- 
formance of. it, obſerves Plutarch, have ſubjected the 
empire to greater evils than it had endured from 
the extravagance and rapaciry of Nero. The offer 
Was, however, too alluring to be: reſiſted; the ſta- 
tues of Nero were broken, und the-nanie of Galba 
was proclaimed. by the yenal/pretorians. | - Nuit 
From a ſhort and diſtraſted, Oumber dhe wretchs 
ed emperor ſtarted from his couch; and was aſto- 
niſhed and diſmayed. at the yaſt., ſolitude which 


reigned throughout his palace. His guards and . 


menial train had abandoned his finking for- 
rune; and four companions of his vices,” who ta 
ther "dreaded the ſeverity: of Galba than remem- 


bered the liberality of Nero, alone remained to 


increaſe his diſtreſs by lamenting their own dan 


ger. He now found how terrible it was to en- 
counter that death which, in the wantonneſs of 
power, he had fo repeatedly inflicted. To protract a 
few hours an anxious exiſtence, he mounted on 
horſeback, and, with his trembling aſſociates, haſ- 

tened to an obſcure houſe belonging to one off 
his freedmen, at a ſmall diſtance from the capi- 

tal. c 
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and, tremendous. flaſhes of r cars 
neige aſſailed, by .the.,clamours of che Priorin 
camp, by | the. triumphant name of Galba, and 
his own, loaded with execrations. The gate of 4 
private and retired houſe was conſidered as 25 
public an entrance for che guilty fügitive; and 
22 whom his golden palace ſeemed lately tos 
confined,” abjectiy erept through a natrow breach 
e e eee eee his weary 
limbs, and. a draught of dirty- water allayed his 
thirſt ; yet, even amidſt their mutual anguiſh, a a 
ſmile of deriſion muſt have marked the counte- 
nances of his cormpanions, whert he ewa the 
unworthy fate of ſo eicellent 4 ünckin. The i 
trampling of horſes booinced Rim of the ap- 
proach'of his enemies, and a ſell wound ET 
his reluctant hand had "inflicted was improved” by 
the mortal ſtroke” of hid ſecretary Epaphroditus, 
As he ſtruggled with death his attention was re- 
called by the entrance of the officer who had been 
diſpatched-to arreſt him. With hollow profeſſions of 
aſſiſtance the centurion endeavoured to ſtaunch 
the blood; but his officious cares were reproached 
by che laſt words of the dying tyrant: * Your 
& ſervices are ſeaſonable indeed; is this the fide- 
ec lity you owed me?” __ 
e e houſe of cæar expired. in New. 
and 
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n n % than e e Hom d dach of 
Actium, a numerous and increaſing family which 
promiſed to perpetuate the line of Auguſtus were 
extinguiſhed by their own jealouſy and vices; the 
dominion which had been erected amidſt the 
horrors of battle and proſeription, which the un- 
daunted ſpirit of the firſt Cæſar had been exerted 
to acquire, and the profound policy of the ſecond 
had been devoted to confirm, was, by the follies 
and crimes of their ſucceſſors, transferred to a 
feeble and aged deſcendant of the rival houſe of 
Catulus; and had ambition leiſure to reflect, it 
t be admoniſhed by the awful and inſtruRive 
jc how. painful i is the FR. to e, 
. | 
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GALBA As ACKNOWLEDGED BY, THE SENATE. —HIS FIRST 


4 + 17 13 . 


oe. 


SUCCESS.—HIS RIGOUR , AND AVARICE.—HIS BLOODY. 
ENTRANCE. INTO ROME.—HE REJECTS THE DEMANDS OF 
THE PRETORIANS.—THEIR DISCONTENTS.VENALITY or 
HIS FREEDMEN.—DISGUST' OF THE ROMANS.——HE ADOPTS. 


ISO LICINIANUS.—CHARACTER {OF OTHO.—HE ASPIRES 


To THE EMPIRE.—IS INVESTED IN THE PRATORIAN 


CAMP. WITH THE PURPLE,—MURDER OF GALBA.—OF PISO. 
_ —FIRST MEASURES OF OTHO.—REVOLT OF THE GERMAN -. 
LEGIONS.—CHARACTER OF VITELLIUS—OF VALENS AND. 


CACINA.—VITELLIJUS 18 PROCLAIMED. EMPEROR BY THE 
GERMAN LEGIONS.—MARCH OF VALENS AND CACINA— 
OF VITELLIUS HIMSELF.—PREPARATIONS OF OTHO.—HIS 


VIGOUR,—HE GAINS SEVERAL ADVANTAGES OVER THE 


FORCES OF VITELLIUS.—BATTLE OF BEDRIACUM. — MAG- 
NANIMITY OF OTHO.—HIS DEATH.—VITELLIUS Is AC- 
KNOWLEDGED EMPEROR- —HE DISBANDS THE ANCIENT 


„ PRATORIANS.—HIS SCANDALOUS GLUTTONY.—CHARAC. 


TER 
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TER. OF LICINIUS MUCIANUS., GOVERNOR OF SYRIA.—OF 

' VESPASIAN.—VESPASIAN 18 PERSUADED BY MUCIAN TO 

ASSUME THE PURPLE.—REVOLT OF THE ILLYRIAN ARMY, 

—CHARACTER 'OF ANTONIUS PRIMUS.—TREACHERY o 

' CACINA.—DEFEAT OF THE GERMAN ARMY.—DESTRUC- 

TION OF CREMONA.—INSENSIBILITY or VITELLIUS;—HE 

ATTEMPTS TO ABDICATE THE EMPIRE.—BURNING OF THE 

| CAPITOL — PRIMUS . ATTACKS , ROME— HE FORCES THE 
| PRAETORIAN CAMP—DEATH OF VITELLIUS. 


| v. o. 0. IT was in Clunia, a city of Spain, that 
Galba received the welcome intelligence of the 
death of Nero, and of his own election; in his 
peaceful progreſs to Rome he was met on the 
frontiers of Gaul by Virginius; and that general 
readily conſented to acknowledge an. ear, 
A | 
ſuffrages of the ſenate. 
The prediction of Auguſtus : « that Galba alſo 
* would zafte- of empire, was in part already 
fulfilled; and the advanced age of ſeventy- three 
years promiſed to - juſtify the happy expreſſion 
which announced the ſhort duration of his pow- 
er; yet ambition ſuffered not the aged emperor 
to experience a natural ORE” and a tranſient 
Vor. III. RR. © reign 
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reign of ſeven. months was too long for” his 
own reputation, and for the patience of his fub- 
+ | 
3 The firſt, moments of acceſſion were, Ce, 
gilded by ſucceſs; the death of Clodius Macer 
in Africa, and of Nymphidius Sabinus at Rome, 
who periſhed in a raſh attempt to corrupt the 
prætorian guards, ſeemed to extinguiſh all com- 
petition; and the deteſtation of Nero, it was ſup- 
poſed, would have ſecured the . popularity of his 
| ſucceſſor. 
Io teſtore the ancient ſeverity of military com- 
mand, and repleniſh the exhauſted coffers of the 
ſtate, were the laudable objects of the adminiſ- 
tration of Galba; but in the proſecution of them 
he is accuſed of exceeding the bounds: of mode- 
ration; nor does he appear ſufficiently aware, that 
rigorous diſcipline might degenerate into cruelty, 
GVV 
rice. 

on we Milvian bridge be had biten- encoun- 
tered by the diſreſpectful clamours of a body of 
marines, whom Nero had drawn from the fleet 
for the defence of his throne, and whom he had 
propoſed to incorporate into à legion. The tu- 
multuous manner in which they urged their pre- 
tenſions to the rank and enſigns of legionaries 
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was; Gifpleaſing, to the inflexible; ſpirit of Galba; | 
| he commanded, his guards to fall upon them; 


the entrance of the emperor into his new capital SS 


was profaned by the maſſacre of ſeven thouſand | 
of his ſubjects; and even thoſe who had exe- 
cuted his orders could not regard. without horror 
a ſeverity of which they themſelves night, in their 
turn be the victims. 
| e e ; 
the diſguiſe of a donative, the ſupport of the 
prætorians, had been firſt introduced by the ſtupid 
Claudius; it had been confirmed by the practice 
of Neto; and had been encouraged by the laviſh 
promiſes bf Nymphidius Sabinus; but Galba 
ſternly refuſed to ratify the injurious ſtipulation ; 
his expreſſion, te that he "choſe his ſoldiers, and 
x did not buy them,” was worthy the ancient 
virtue of the commonwealth, but highly danger- 
dus to himſelf; in the very moment of his eleva- 
tion the prætorians revolved his deſtruction; nor 
could they ſuppreſs their jealouſy that a prince 
created by the legions would be gravel 1o-the b+- 
gions alone. 

To reſume from the unworthy minions of a - 
rant the wealth, which they have acquired in the gra- 
tification of his folkes and vices, is a deſign perhaps 
me honowalyee than prudent ; and can only be 

ö 8 — 
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' tecommended by the moſt ſacred impartiality. 
But the intentions of Galba in the popular pro- 
= ject were eluded by the corruption of his own 
| | freedmen, ſcarce leſs rapacious than thoſe” of 
Nero; and, while a few favourites of the latter 
were che victims of their poverty, thoſe, whoſe 
guilty riches enabled them to purchaſe the pro- 
tection of the miniſters of the new emperor, con- 
1 tinued to brave with impunity the owe reſent- 
Even the adele of ao was invidibuty 
contraſted by the multitude with the frugaliry of 
Galba; the cruelty of the former was preferred 
to the parſimony of the latter; the inconſtant po- 
paulace regretted the fall of a tyrant, whoſe reign 
had been devoted to the theatre and the circus; 
and in their nocturnal revels they lamented the 
imperial ſplendour of the Cæſars obſcured by tlie 
ſordid adminiſtration of a moroſe and avaricious 
veteran. 

Two legions in Upper Gb, had refuſed _ 
or violated the oath of allegiance; their murmurs 
had not entirely eſcaped the ears of Galba; and, 

in the choice of an able and vigorous ſucceſſor, 
the emperor - hoped to reſtrain the haughty ſpi- 
rit of the ſoldiers, and the ſeditibus levity of the 
people. As governor of Luſitania Marcus Otho - 
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bad been the firſt to embrace his, cauſe with 
| alacrity and. ardour ; and the proximity of blood 
favoured the. pretenſions . of Dolabella; but Galba 
dreaded the profuſion of the firſt, and probably 
doubted the capacity of the laſt; and no yulgar 
praiſe is due to the pure ſpirit of . patriotiſm, 
with which he ——1 the proſperity of the 


empire to the aggrandiſement of his famil 7). 
The blood of Craſſus and Pompey flowed in 


the veins of Piſo Licinianus ; his facher "Ba 
Marcus C raſſus, the deſcendant of the 'cele- 
brated triumyir who periſhed. on . the diſaſtrous 
field of Carrhæ; his mother 1 was Scribonia, the 
grand-daughter of Pompey, whoſe defeat on the 
plains of Pharſalia extinguiſhed the. independence 
of the republic. The manners of Piſo were grave, 
and worthy of the moſt virtuous ages of the 
commonwealth ; and the . auſterity of his demean- 
our, far from acceptable to a luxurious people, | 
was perhaps his principal recommendation to the 
favour of the emperor. From a life of prim- 
eval ſimplicity he was ſummoned to the ſucceſ- 
fion of the empire; and the ſpeech in which 
Galba communicated to him his intentions ſuf- 
ficiently diſplays the character of the e and 
of the people he governed. 

le obſerved, © that Auguſtus, who wiſhed to 
e houſe, had 
n e in 


„% Mrs TRY or roun | | 
unt con Houſe ſought a ſucceſſot; but tha be 
« himſelf had ſelected from the 'commonwealth 
en heir to the adminiſtration of it. Could 
= the Roman world,“ faid he, . ſubſiſt without 
YH «a maſter, 1 ſhould glory in being the firſt em · 
* 'peror who refigned the power of the republic 
1 * into her own hands; but ſuch long ſince has 
«, been the unhappy ſituation of 805 ſtate, that 
4 all the good my old age enables, me to per. 
« form is to leave them a worthy ſucceſſor 
« can your youth do more for them than "4 
« them in yourſelf a benevolent prince. . Under 
15 Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, we were 
*; the inheritance of one family; chat the empire 
« has begun in me to be elective 1 1s ſore com- 
e penſation for our ancient liberty, and the only 
« liberty we are capable of enjoying, Since the 
£407 Julian and 'Claudian families are no .more, the 
cc moſt virtuous of the Romans | may by adop- | 
te tion become the greateſt, Have always before 
« your eyes the example of Nero, who, lated 
« with the glory of his race, and the illiftrioug 
e blood of the Cars, was hot dethroned by Ju. 
e livs Vindex, the governor of 2 province unpro⸗ 
er yided with forces, nor by me, 5 commander 
5 ee of a ſingle legion, but by ks own cruelty and 
infamous debaucheries. Hils fall will ever be 
4 regretted by the abandoned and profligate; to you 
« and 
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„ne en ich ar 
ner that it may not be regretted by the good. 
* One certain rule will be the guide to your 
« conduct; to behave towards your ſubjects, as, 
ere you a ſubject, you would wiſh your prince 
to behave... towards | you, This rule compre- 
% hendg the whole: art of reigning with juſtice; | 
< for you muſt remember that. it is not with us 
0 as with, other nations where a particular, family 
« rules. with deſpotic ſway; but chat you are to 
« govern... people of too little virtue to enjoy 
EC _complete hberty, and of too much ſpirit da en. 
bo * dure abſolute bondage,” | 
In modeſt and grateful ſilence Piſo liſtened to 
the a of his imperial benefattor; his ſteady 
countenance diſcoyered neither emotions of joy nor 
fear; and, the equal mind he preſerved proclaimed 
that he” was more worthy than defirous of em- 
pire. The ſoldiers "heard the choice of Galba 
with füllen 'reſerve ;" the” ſenate received it with 
obſequious acclamations; but, while he congratu- 
lated himſelf on the approbation of the latter, a 
| was ſilently fomented, which involved 
in deſtruction himſelf and his intended ſucceſſor. 


Overwhelmed by debts, the conſequence of his 
unbounded profuſion, the only hopes af Otho had 
been repoſed on his adoption to the imperial purple. 
bone bag: blaſted by che Tholce of Filo. | 

: e.' 4 ma whoſe 
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whoſe ſtern ſpirit; ſuperior to the allurements of 
pleaſure, muſt have regarded with diſguſt the diſ- 
ſolute huſband of the laſcivious Poppæa. But 
rage ardent and enterpriſing; and even his Hcen- 
tious deſires urged him t0 deſigns great and 
daring; his freedmen continually reminded. him of 
the revels of the court of Nero ; the ſuperior 
delicacy of the banquets, and the careſſes of 'fe- 
male beauty, ever compliant to a royal admiter. 
His withes" vele fortiied'-by' the 'flahering pee. 
ditions of ſoothſayers, who with confidence aſ- 


ſerted the imperial fortunes he was deſtined to: 


what paſſion had inſpired, ſuperſtition confirmed; 

and death appeared to Otho leſs terrible than the 
dependent condition of a ſubject, _ | 
The diſcontented prætorians preſented n | 
the ready inſtruments of the ambition of Otho 
his ſecret. liberality inflamed their contempt of 
the parſimony of Galba; and his profuſion, in the 
eyes of à rapacious ſoldiery, proclaimed him 

worthy of the throne of the Cæſars. The legion 
which had accompanied Galba from Spain was 
infected by the contagion of venality J thoſe, f 

the Illyrian frontier, which had been recalled 
to ſuppreſs the revolt of Vindex, were ſhaken by 
the ſeditious harangues of their brethren; and the 
Marines, who had eſcaped the fate, were impatient 
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to We een heir unforcunate” com- 
8 it IOW 315 30 Bett rant nao 

2 ne, * on the n ne 
e Seh Galba was occupied in the pious 
care of ſacrificing to the gods, that Otho was 
ſaluted as emperor by | about fiſty of the moſt 
deſperate ſpldiers, who with brandiſbed arne ir- 
ried him away to the prætorian camp; the gates 
were thrown" open by the treachery or cowardice 
candidate for empire addreſſed the aſſociates of 
his hopes and fears; he remarked to them his 
own ambiguous condition, exalted by their - ſuf: 
rages From a private ſtation, and yet-junworthy 
of the title of ſovereign, while another poſſeſſed 
the power; cheir own fate,” he obſerved wWas 
blended with his, ſince it was ſtill uncertain whe- 
ther they entertained in their camp 2 Rom 
emperor, or an enemy to the Roman people; he 
recalled to their minds the ſordid and implacable 
ſppint of Gelbe, the promite of: Nymphidius:AiG: 
owned, their zeal defrauded of the reconipeniſe it 
had merited, the maſſacre of the legion of marines, 
and the bloody entranee of the emperor into 
inſatiate avarice of Icelus, the freedman of Galba, 
n the dark and rigid diſpoſition of Piſa: his 

7 es, 
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ſucceſſor ; he animated them by a —— eas 
own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs of their ad- 
verſaries: on aur ſide, exclaimet he, are 
« all the ſoldiers, at leaſt all who are armed, 
The ſingle cohort with Galba are clothed in 
the peaceful habits of citizens, nor da they 
5 te any longer protect him as cheir prince, but 
„ guard him as their priſonet. As ſoon as ever 
«. they ſhall have beheld you, or receryed- the ſig- 
« nal from me, their only conteſt will be who 
«, ſhall diſplay the greateſt glacrity in my cauſe, 
„Nor ought we to heſitate in purſuing our de- 
* ſign without delay, ſince it can heuer meet 
wich applauſe, nen has buen. W 
t with ſucceſs,” . e ee 3 . 
While Galba u wn . ih. bis: foppli- 
cations che tutelar deities of Rome, che inauſpi- 
ciom events which the appearances. of the holy 
ligence that Otho had been inveſted, in the præ- 
torian camp, with the imperial purple, and, at 
the head of thoſe turbulent bands and the legion 
of marines, was advancing to conſummate his 
guilt in the blood of the emperor., The feeble 
and ineffectual attempt 10 arm the legions of 11: 
lyricum in defence of their prince augmented the 
terror. The city cohorts liſtened with coldneſt 
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gical. The validity of his will was ſecurxed by his 
Poverty; and his headleſs body was interred by the 
Nr cares of ur n n, ml Wi; en 
| The ef 5 bf Gaba a, Se 
paſed) in. the ſtreets, to the inſults, of the ſoldiers 
and the deriſion of the populace; it was com- 
mitted to an humble grave by the honourable gra- 
titude of his bond- man Argius. Under, five ſuc- 
ceſſive princes he had experienced ſeventy-three 
years of conſtant proſperity, and the ſovereignty of 
others had proved to him more auſpicious than his 
own. His immenſe wealth, his illuſtrious extracq- 
tion, and the prudence by which he cluded the 
jealouſy of ſo many tyrants, had combined to daz- 
zle the judgment of his countrymen; and it was 
not until he was inveſted with the imperial purple 
that they diſcovered his talents were moderate, 
and that he was rather free from e den ee. 
—_ with virtues. | 
In the condition of a. ſubject dhe 3 4 
Galba had been thought worthy of empire, but it 


| was in the poſſeſſion of empire that the genius of 


Otho ſeemed ſuperior to the rank of a ſubject. 
He reſtrained the ſanguinary reſentment of his ad- 
herents, and preſerved from their fury Marius 
Celſus, conſul: elect, whoſe attachment to Galba 
| _ nn. obnoxious to the Prætorians. 

w_ - He 
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He renounced-the lurury of his table; ſeverely 
regulated his diet and manners; and the Romans 
beheld with admiration the effeminate aſſociate of 
the pleaſures of Nero emulate the rigid conduct 
of the abſtemious Cato. Yet even the moſt feru- 
pulous temperance could not efface the refnem- 
brance of his former revels; and the alteration in 
his behaviour was leſs aſcribed to the influence of 
virtue, than to the hoſtile e afopns” 
ſions of Aulus Vitellius. 
_ be firmneſs with which Virginius bad reſiſted 
the tumultuous ſolicitations of the German legions, 
after the defeat of Vindex, ought to have recom- 
mended him to the confidence of Galba; but 
diſtruſt is the uſual companion of age; the virtues 
of Virginius were confined by the unfortunate em- 
peror to the inactivity of a private ſtation ; and 
Aulus Vitellius was appointed to the, command. of 
the legions on the Lower Rhine. 

Lucius, the father of Aulus Vitellius, had 50 
thrice inveſted with the conſular and cenſorial 
dignities; but the luſtre of thoſe honours was tar- 
niſhed by the means which he uſed to attain them; 
and though his abilities were confeſſed, it was to 
his abje& and ſhameleſs. flattery that he was in- 
debted for his promotion. His ſon. Aulus, inferior 


* 
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| dim in meanneſs; and to the character of a ſervile 


emperor. The indolente of Vitellius was ſtimulated 


flatterer added that of a beaſtly glutton. He had 
conſumed an ample inheritance in the gratification 
of his ſenſual appetites, ' when the "contempt of 
| -Galba preferred him to the command of the Ger- 
man army; and he accepted with tranſport an 
appointment which relieved him from e 
wunde of his creditors at Rome. 

© He found the ſoldiers on the Lower Rhine dif: 
contented with the refuſal of Virginius, and averſe 
to the authority of Galba; they liſtened to the vath | 
of allegiance in ſullen ſilence; and the liberality 
and indulgence of Vitellius ſerved only to increaſe 
their diſguſt of the parſimony and ſeverity of the 


by the remonſtrances of Fabius Valens and Alienus 
Cæcina, both commanders of legions; the former 
Was an officer of approved experience, had ſerved 
under Virginus, and had privately informed Galba 
of the meaſures of that general; but he complained 
that his ſervices had been neglectecd by the empe- 
Tor; and in a ſecond revolution he might hope to 
ſatiate his avarice and reſentment. The latter was 
endeared to the ſoldiers by his youth and vigour, 
by his graceful perſon- and lively eloquence, he 

had acted as quæſtor of Bætica, a diſtrict of Spain; 
had carly declared againſt Nero ; and by the gra- 
3 8 bs ens =. 
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titude of Galba had been raiſed to the command 
of a legion But he was accuſed of having be- 
trayed his truſt by the embezzlement of che public 
money: he was too ſenſible of the impartial 
rigour of his judge to hope ſor impunity :; and it 
8 GNI HO ILENS 

he could expect to elude his own... 
Such were . 
Vitellius to reject the authority of _a. feeble old 
man, incapable of ſuſtaining the weight of the 
Roman world; their diſcourſes firſt incited him 
rather o wiſh than hope for empire; his deſires 
were frengtened by the. legions on the Upper 
Rhine, who offered their ſwords in ſupport of his 
cauſe ; their zeal inflamed. the general ardour of 
the German army; and in a tumultuous aflembly 
of the, acer Vieellins ves ire en che 
imperial purple. | 
The legions in Gaul, in Rhetia, 8 Bi- 
tain, conſented to acknowledge the validity of -his 4 
election; the, . invaſion of Italy from the Upper 
| Germany was aſſigned. to Valens, who penetrated 
through the paſſes of the Cottian Alps, at che 
head of forty thouſand veterans; thirty thouſand 
more marched, under the conduct of Cæcina by 
the route of the Pennine Alps. They were fol- 
lowed by the flower of the legions with Vitellius 
n and the indolence <9 OT 
3 : be 
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ſoldiers. The ſlave of his ſenſual appetites, the 
hours of Vitellius were conſumed in the degrad- 


ing exceſſes of the table; gorged with food and | 


ha ayers moron _ amen. e. 
eee the ban Taten de rioted in. But 
the ſloth of the chief was oompenſated by the active 
zeal of his adherents; hott vert of dawn 
| r 
EY Preite forward to indulge in the luxury of Rome. 
The different routs of Valens and Cæcina were 
marked by ſlaughter and devaſtation; four thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants of the city of Mentz were 
ſacrificed to the fury of the ſoldiers of che former; 
and the fertile country of the Helvetii was pillaged 
by the indefatigable repacity of the latter. The 
intelligence of the death of Galba, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Otho, ſerved only to quicken their di- 
gence; and from the ſummit of the Alps they 
| > 0 rao e rg 
Traly. 
"The Rochen 4 Valens and Cecina had 
filled with · anxiety the mind of Otho; he had 
in vain endeavoured to divert his competitor from 
his 'pretenſions by the offer of a ſplendid fortune, 
1 44 44 5 p . | and 
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und an honourable retirement, where he might 
indulge without reſerve his voluptuous appetites; 
the ſafety of Vitellius allowed him not to truſt to 
the promiſes which were extorted by fear; not 


could he expect to be ſecure in the condition of a 


ſubject after having once aſpired to that of a ſove- 
reign. | Reproaches ſucceeded to negociations z 
and whils each upbreided his rival with his ſcan- 
dalous debaucheries, the Romans, as they con- 


. wee ve of the contending chiefs, 


accuſations. NY 
| The-legions in Dalmatia, in, Pannonia, /and\in 
Mafia, had with, alacrity acknowledged the au- 
thority of Otho; the name of the Roman ſenate; 


had influenced in his favour the armies of Syria 


and Judza, of Egypt and Africa. But theſe forces 
were diſtant, and the danger immediate; and the 
hopes of Otho were chiefly repoſed on the zeal of 
the prætorlan bands, and on the fidelity of the 
firſt and fourteenth legions. At the head of theſe 
he; prepared to encounter the forces of Valens 
and Cœcina; his jealouſy directed the principal 
magiſtrates of Rome to accompany. the camp; 
and a luxurious capital long ſunk in peace, beheld 


with terror on every ſide the aſſiduous  prepa- 


rations for war. The majority of the ſenate 


mn 
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were diſabled by age; the nobles were immerſed 


* e in 
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ignorant of the duties and exereiſes of a military 
profeſſion; the more they endeavoured to conceal 
their fears the more they diſcovered them; wich 
the purchaſe of managed ſteeds and armour of 
proof, were blended the coftly furniture and che in- 
ſtruments of luxury. The prudent were oppreſſed 
by anxiety ; the thoughtleſs were elevated by hope; o 
mund thoſe who were bankrupt in their fortunes 
and reputation, exulted in the general di 
and in a civil war wight apeck to recieve deir 
credit and conceal their infamy. | 
E 'Otithe fiirccark of Mich Ocho recommend. 
ed to the ſenate the care of the commonwealth ; 


in his addreſs: to the multitude he boaſted” that 


his title was ſupported by the majeſty-of the ca- 
pital, and the approbation of the ſenate” and the 
people; he gently inſinuated the guilt-of the ad- 
herents of Vitellius, and accuſed the German 
legions rather of ignorance than revolt or inſo- 
lence. His own moderation, or the. prudence 
of him who compoſed the oration, buried the 
name of Vitellius himſelf in filence ; and amidſt 
the acclamations of the populace, and the vows 
of che ſenate, he quitted Rome never to return, 
Clothed in iron and on foot, the diſſolute aſſo- 
EI IO POR ee e e could 
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cuce be Fevognized It” the hardy chief, who, at 
the head of bis martial followers, ſhared their | 
toils and preſſed their diligence. His enter- 
priſes at firſt were attended by ſucceſs; his fleet 
inſulted and ravaged. the coaſts. of Gaul; and 
Pacurius the governor of Corſica, who had en- 
_ deavoured to betray that iſland to . Vitellius, was 
lain by the inhabitants; Cæcina was compelled 
to retire with diſgrace from the walls of Pla. 
centia; and in an engagement near Cremona he 
was only preſerved from total ene the 
caution of dit generals. of Othd. - e 
Nec eden e e dee er 
Cæcina were joined by thoſe of Valens; and on ; 
the banks of the river Oglio the impatient leaders : 
beheld the enſigns of the imperial army. The 
difficulties they had experienced in ſubſiſting their 
numerous hoſts impelled them to immediate ac- 
tion; but Otho had every thing to hope from 
delay ; the legions of Pannonia were advancing 
by rapid marches to join him; and in a ſtrong 
and plentiful camp he might have patiently waited 
till famine had diffolved the ſtrength of his ad- 
verſaries. But this prudent ſyſtem which was 
recommended by the experience of Suetonius 
Vaulinus,' and the moſt able of his captains, ill 
accorded with his own ardour and that of his 
ſoldiers; the voice of flattery had ſuggeſted that 
© 4 "LI 
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3d. Mis ron 6 out. 
it was unworthy of his auſpicious ſortung; ad 


it was determined to riſk on a + general battle the 
dominion of the Roman world. Let with diſ⸗ 
graceful inconſiſtency the fame counſels vrged the 
2 of _the emperor from the | approaching 
< et; and within the walls of Brixellum.Otho 


8 ce I F 
Which was deciſive of pire or death. | 
The retreat of the emperor devolyed che no- 
minal eommand of the im mperial army on Paulinus 
and Marivs, Cells; whoſe military abilities, had 
| they been permitted to exert them without con- 
woul, might have fixed the imperial ſeeptre in 
the hand of Otho; but their- counſels were over. | 
ruled by the impatience of Titianus the brother | 
of the emperor, and che temerity of Licinius 
Proeulus, the captain of his prætorian guards. 
Without confidence in their leaders, and with- 
out diſcipline themſelves, the troops of Otho, at 
Bedriacum, encountered the legions of Vitellius, 
conducted to battle by the {kill of Valens and 
Cæeina. The conflict was long and bloedy; the 
prætorian guards aſſerted their ancient renown { 
and the firſt legion, though new to combat, en- 
gaged with the perſeverance of veterans. They 
ere at length overwhelmed by the ſuperior num- 
bers of their adverſaries; and an indignant retreat 
was converted into a tumultuous flight; the news 
| | | 1 


Brixelfum ; and a 'crowe of fugitives announced 


to Ocho his own calamity and the_yicotious for- 


tunes of his competitor, 

Undiſmayed by adverſity, the Prætorians, with 
loyal clamours, furrounded the tent of their em- 
petbr, and urged him again to try the chance of 
war ; the legions of Pannonia they obſerved were 
advancing to his aid; and they exhorted him to 
preſerve his ſpirit undaunted; for themſelves they 


were ready to dare all dangers, and to ſuffer all 
extremities. Above the reſt Plotius Firmus, the 


captain of his guards, beſought him not to aban- 
don an army fo faithful and zealous; it is, 
ſaid he, © in ſuſtaining calamity, that real great- 
« neſs of ſpirit is ſhewn,, The brave and mag- 
e nanimous reſiſt the frowns of fortune; it is 
only the timid ant effeminate who yield to 
« adverſity.” As the features of Otho expreſſed 
hope or deſpair, the ſympathy of the ſoldiers was 


proclaimed in joyful ſhouts or mournful groans, 
Not only the prætorians, but the legionaries who 


| nieren or e % 
of Heir dekat was Won diffaſtd to the walls of 
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had arrived as deputies from the Pannonian army, 


diſplayed in his cauſe a ſteady and invincible per- 
ſeverance; their tumultuous clamours were at 
length huſhed ; and in ſilence they liſtened to the 
_ and honourable reſolution of their emperor. 


hs * . This 
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OP This Fas my fellow ſoldiers, which aha mo 
«ſuch ſenſible proofs of your affection and loyalty, 
« is far preferable to that on which you ſaluted 


_ © me emperor; but my life would be purchaſed 


too dear, if to preſerye it, that faithful and 


cc yirtuous courage you have diſplayed, was to be 


& expoſed to new dangers. The more you give 


« me "occaſion to hope, the more glorious my 
© death will bo. I have tried fortune, and am 


| "ſatisfied. Do not conſider how ſhort a time the 
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cc trial has laſted ; fince it is much more difficult 


© to uſe with moderation that felicity which one can- 
e not expect to poſſeſs long. Vitellius began the 
c civil war; and to him it muſt be imputed that 


te we have been reduced to ſtruggle for the empire 


* in arms. That we contend for it no longer, 


« is my glory; and hence let poſterity appreciate 
ge the virtue of Otho. Vitellius will enjoy again 
c his brother, his wife, and his children; I ſeck 
neither revenge nor conſolation. ' Others may 
* have poſſeſſed empire longer, but none have 
e renounced it with greater magnanimity. Shall 
J ſuffer the flower of the Roman youth, and 


e ſuch noble armies, to be cut off and raviſhed 


from the republic? Let me carry with me this 
*'aſlurance, that you were willing to have periſhed 
in my defence; but let me prevail on you to 


4 Rs me,. Neither is it neceſſary that [ 
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«ſhould delay any longer your ſafety, or you 
© my reſolves. It is the part of a coward to 
« talk of death; the beſt proof I can give of 
« my determination is, that I complain of no one; 
« for he who accuſes the e ra areE 
bel a T 

Tbe nit day. wis thi . of 'oha 
reign and life of Otho. He employed the few. 
hours that remained in deſtroying all memorials 
which might awaken againſt the authors the reſent- | 
ment of Vitellius ; he diſtributed amongſt his friends 
his jewels and money; yet with a moderation that 
rarely accompanies the laſt moments of exiſtence. 
He exhorted his nephew Salvius Cocceianus, to 
reſtrain his ſorrows; and to baniſh his fears of 
Vitellius. © The clemency of the conqueror, con- 
tinued he, © I have purchaſed by thus. haſtening 
« to die, ſince with an army mighty and zealous, 
I have for the ſake of the commonwealth de- 
« clined any further efforts. To myſelf I have 
e acquired ſufficient fame; to my poſterity I be- 
- « queath ſufficient honours, Into a houſe newly 
e ralſed J have transferred the ſovereignty, after 


« having been veſted in the Julian, Claudian, and 

« Servian families. Reſume therefore your cou- 

« rage; nor forget, nor remember too conſtantly, 

« that Otho has been your uncle.“ | 

His ſteady purpoſe was- for a few moments de- 

ferred by the ſeditious fury of the ſoldiers, who - 
* 8 menaced 
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ho were preparing to depart, Their rage was 
uſſuaged by the remonſtrances of Otho. Satisfied 
with having diſcharged this laſt N 
his chamber, allayed his thirſt with a draught of 
. cold water, and examined with compoſure the point 
of the fatal dagger. A ſhort but ſound: repoſe re- 
cruited his exhauſted ftrength ; apd with the dawn 
of light, he plunged the deadly ſteel with; manly 
| vigour into his boſom; the intelligence of his fate 
was received by his ſoldiers with the deepeſt; con- 
cern ; and feveral atteſted their fidelity by expiring 
n vena, pile; of. theie mack; ee fone 
reigg. 
| e ane id 0 Gp inch year, of fl 
age, and in the fourth month of his reign, Mar- 
cus Otho, who redeemed a youth of luxury, by 
an end ſignalhy magnanimpus; and who appears 
unworthy of empire in the meaſures alone that he 
purſued to acquire it; his death deprived his army 
of a leader, and. after ineffectually ſoliciting Vir- 
rr 
3 en to the en of Wr 
| The feeble feng and defenceles 1 im- 
mediately, a the fortune of the victor ; 
who from the banks. of the Rhine to. thoſe of 
Rſs io les th 
3 YICES 
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vices which alone diſtinguiſhed! his character. At 
' Lyons he received and - confeſſed the ſervices of 
his generals Valens and Cæcina; and if ſome faint 
appearance of magnanimity was obſerved in the 
clemency which he extended to the family of Otho, . 
jt was ſoon clouded by the maſſacre of the cen- 
turions who had ſignalized their ardour on the 
fide of that unfortunate prince. He halted on 
the ficld of battle, furveyed with brutal indifference 
the mangled and putrid carcaſes with which it was 
ſtrewed; and on the ground polluted with Ro- 
d bloods e enge in the godk E | 
His entrance” ito Rome was amidft the Git 

of a ſervile ſenate, and the tumultuous 
zcclamations of an inconſiderate populace. The 
former he diſguſted by his arrogance, the latter 
he endeavoured to attach by his profuſion. The 

pretorian guards had maintained with too much 
_ conſtancy the cauſe of his rival not to experience 
his reſentment; they were diſarmed and diſbanded; | 
but Rome was not relieved. from the inſulting 
preſence of a ſtanding army; and under the ſame 
name ſixteen new cohorts were compoſed of the 
A 
man army,. 72 
Exhauſted by this exertion, Vitellius funk into 
his former floth and voluptuauſneſs, Beneath his 


/ 
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name Valens Ade eps by dh tut 
and rapacity, and diſtracted by their jealouſy, the 


eee capital d, he per Sue wa 


lowed in every ſpecies of riotous exceſs.” I will 
not diſguſt the reader with the alternate de- 
ſcription of his feaſts and vomits; but it will 
Eonvey no indifferent idea of his luxurious prodi- 
lity to obſerve, that in about ſeven months 
conſumed near ſix millions ſterling in the eſta- 


1 5 blimment of his table. Earth and air were ran- 


ſacked to gorge with delicacies his voracious ap- 
petite: and had he reigned long, fays Joſephus; 
the whole wealth of the empire would have been 
inſufficient to have . md he Sen of ys 
| Let Hs, in the winfens erh hon 
gluttony, reflection obtruded on Vitellius, ſome” 
anxiety muſt have been ſuggeſted / by the review 
of his precarious ſituation. The ancient Præto-— 
rians burned with impatience to avenge their 

wrongs; the legions which had been defeated at 
Bedriacum were inflamed with ardour to retrieve 
-their honour; and though the armies of the eaſt 
had conſented to receive the oath of allegiance, 
the moſt ſolemn obligations were but feeble bar- 
riers againſt the e's of e and the ey of 
en | BE 
9 The 
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The opulent province of Syria, with four legions, 
acknowledged the authority of Licinius Mucianus, 
who in life had fignally experienced the viciſſitudes 
of fortune. In his youth. he had courted, by the 
moſt ſhameleſs flattery, the favour of the great; but 
the debts he had contracted in a career of dif- 
ſipation and the diſpleaſure of Claudius, had compel- 

led him to hide himſelf in an obſcure retreat in Aſia, 
| His vices were probably his beſt recommendation to 
Nero; and by that prince he was intruſted with 
© the government of Syria, In his various charac- 
ter were blended thoſe qualities which exalt and 
degrade humanity. Of ſplendid eloquence and ar- 
dent ambition, he was by turns luxurious and 
diligent, haughty and affiable; and the praiſes 
which could not be refuſed to the induſtry of 
the miniſter, were tarniſhed by the cenſures which 
attended the voluptuous indolence of the man, 

The ſtubborn ſpirit of the Jews had expoſed 
chem to the reſentment of Rome; and the con- 
duct of the war againſt thoſe turbulent fanatics 

' was committed with three legions to Titus Fla- 

vius Veſpaſian. The father of Veſpaſian had 

been concerned in farming the public revenue in 
Aſia, and the appellation of the honeſt publicay, 
atteſts his rare integrity in the diſcharge of that 
invidious duty. His mother was of an honour- 
able and ſenatorian ar in Umbria; his elder 
brother 
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brother Tius Flavius Sabinus, had 3 che 
Rwour of three ſucceſſiye emperors, had been in- 
veſtecl with the honours of the conſulſhip, and 
nad exerciſed under Nero and Otho the impor- 
unt office of Præfect of Rome... But the indo- 
"Kence of Veſpaſian confined him to a private ſtation 
" until he was rouſed by the reproaches of his mo- 
ther. Her powerful remonſtrances excited him 
to aþite to the firſt dignities of the ſtate; the 
bohourable road to preferment was barred by the 
jealsvly of a tyrant; and it was by applauding 
"the ' follies and vice of Caligula that he was 
' variced to the offices of Edile and Pretor. He | 
celebrated with magnificent games that emperor's ' 
© expedition againſt the Germans, and in a ſpeech, 
before the fenate, he boaſted of the honour he had 
teceived in being admitted to his table, Under 
Claudius he courted the protection of Narciſſus; 
' commanded ſucceſſively with reputation a legion in 
Germany and Britain; and was rewarded with 
che ornaments of triumph, the facred honours of 
dhe prieſthood, and” at lat promoted to the rank 
of conſul. ; 
I be renown that he mad acquired hc was 
ſupported by his equitable adminiſtration of the 
peaceful province of Africa ; and the poverty with 
which he returned from a government which had 
conſtantly enriched his predeceſſors, may reſcue 


_ x is 
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in fore meaſure bis charaſter from the charge 
of covetouſneſs. Hig vigilance. in the council ar 
the field could ſcarcely. compenſate for” his iner. 
tention in the theatre; and the ſſumber in which, 
he was ſurpriſed while Nero was ſinging, had. 
drawn upon him the reſentment of that empergr., 
In an obſcure and remote town of Gaul Velpaſian. 
awaited the mandate of death, when he was agrees 
ably diſappointed by a commiſſion to aſſume che 
command of the army in Judza, and in profe« 
cute the war againſt the Jews. 8 

Brave, active, and patient, he was foremoſt i 
every peril; he marched on foot at the head of 
the legions; ſhared the ſbod and hardſhips of 
the meaneſt ſoldier; and might have rivalled* 
the fame of the ancient generals of the republie, 
had not. the luſtre of his exploits been tarniſhed 
by the imputation of avarice. Even the obſti- 
nacy of the Jews had yielded to bis kill and 
vigour ; en e eee, | 
the walls of the city of Jeruſalem. © © | 
Amidſt the purſuit of foreign” daneuelt;; Wits 
— "had been ſurpriſed by the intelligence of 
domeſtic revolution, and he had diſpatched his 
ſon Titus to congratulate Galba on his acceſſion 
to the empire; at Corinth Titus was informed 
of the death of Galba, and of the rival preten- 
fions of Otho and Vitellius. He n rerurned 

to 
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e Judæa; and the legions of the eaſt, ene, 
by the"artoganice of thoſe weſt, aſſerted alſo their” 


5 claims to the diſpoſal of the cmpire, "and offered! 


their fwords to Veſpaſian. 
h an age of reſtleſs ambition, it i is with plea- 
ſure we diſcern one Roman whoſe thirſt of love- 
reignty was tempered by his tender concern for 
kis family. Titus the eldeſt fon of Veſpaſian was 


IE diſtinguiſhed by his. comely mien and majeſtic 


- countenance; by the fluency in which he expreſſed. 
himſelf in Greek and Latin; and by the dex- 
terity with Which he acquitted himſelf in every, 
martial exerciſe. His valour had been diſplayed, 
| in Germany, in Britain, and in Judæa; the parti-. 
ality: of a father might hope that the merits of 
Titus would be rivalled by thoſe of his younger 
ſon Domitian; and, inſenſible to his own danger, 
Veſpaſian cautiouſly revolved an enterpriſe which 
muſt have involved his children in the deſtruction 
of unſucceſsful rebellion. 
In a council of his friends che doubts of vet. 
paſian were vanquiſhed: by the friendly remon- 
ſtrances of Mucian. The governor of Syria, at 
the head of four legions, might himſelf have aſ- 
pired to empire ; but moderation, or friendſhip for 
Titus, prompted him to devote his influence to 
the aggrandiſement of Veſpaſian. T6438 not,” 


A ſaid he, as the latter deliberated, « with the con- 


4 | « ſummate 
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of Tiberius that we are to contend; but it is 
e with Vitellius, whoſe, own yices combat on our 
« ſide ] againſt ſuch a competitor I ſhould not 
« heſitate to take the field, but I yield to your 
« ſuperior. pretenſions. The triumphal purple has 
« already been the reward of your achievements z 
« you have two: ſons, one of whom is fit to reign, 
rte even to the 
* German legions. It would be abſurd in me 
«not e yield the empire69 him whoſe ſon. I would 
«. adopt if I myſelf were emperor. The fortune | 
„ of this enterpriſe cannot be equally divided 
« between us. If ve conquer I ſhall, hold che 
3 rank. you think proper to aſſign me, if we are are 
« vanquiſhed our fate will be the ſame; or rather 
let. me bear the greateſt ſhare of danger; re- 

main you here with your legions, and let me 
go before and try the fate of war. 5 

The perſuaſions of Mucian were ſeconded by 
the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, and a long train of 
omens and auſpicious predictions invited Veſpaſian 
to aſſume the imperial purple. At Alexandria he 
was proclaimed and acknowledged by the auguſt 
title of Emperor. The oath of allegiance was 
| cheerfully pronounced by the legions; the trea- 
ſures and forces of Egypt, of Judza, and Syria, 
were 
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| 
vere” fubſervienr to his power! and che Kings or 
the eaſt congratulated his cleRtion, ns offered" 
| him their homage and” ſervices! - aver 
_  Veſpaſiati himſfeif from OSD wal; 
ſerve the events of the war, and divert from the 
ſubſiſtence of Rome the harveſts of Egypt he 
kege of Jeruſalem was to be intruſted to Titus; 
while Mucian with” the fixth legion and thirteen 
thouſand auxiliaries, was to traverſe the countries of 
Cappadocia and Phrygia ' to Byzattiuthy A e . 
tratiſport his forces into Italy. | 
- Befvrethe banners of Mucian could be diſplayed in 
Italy that country had betome the theatre of a flercs 
and bloody war. The THyrian army, on the intdlli 
gence that Veſpaſian had been declared emperor, 
broke the ſtatues of Vitellius, and impatiently ruſhed | 
to arms. They were animated by the eloquence and 
example of Antonius Primus, a man bold and pro- 
| fligate; of unbounded generoſity, and inſinuat- 
ing addreſs; an active leader in war, but a dan- 
gerous citizen in peace. With a few cohorts he 
offered to open a paſſage into Italy, and to affail 
the "throne of Vitellius. The ſoldiers, ever prompt 
to admire the moſt hardy counſels, received the 
propoſal with loud acclamations, and ranged them- 
ſelves with alacrity under his ſtandard ; he was 
admitted into Aquileia; occupied Padua and Ferrara; 
| —— cc 
1 and 
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and- ſurpriſed the important city of Verona, where 
his forces were ſwelled by the acceſſion of three 
other legions which had eſpouſed the party, _ 
lamented the fate of Otho. | 

— Domeſtic treaſon combined with e ace 
to ſubvert the throne of Vitellius. The fleet at 
Ravenna was perſuaded to embrace che cauſe of 

Veſpaſian. At the head of ſix legions, and a 
numerous band of auxiliaries, Cæcina had advanced 
to check che progreſs of Primus. But the ſupe- 
rior influence of Valens had been deeply reſented 


by that imperious chief; and to his vengeance he 


ſacrificed his fidelity. His martial followers dif- 
dained his treacherous example. Their indignant 
clamours reproached the baſeneſs of their general; 
he was ſeized and loaden with chains; and with- 
out a leader the German army, near the walls 
of Cremona, awaited in arms the forces of Primus. 
The horror of a nocturnal conflict could nol. 
reſtrain the rage of the hoſtile armies; and no 
| ſooner could they diſcern through the darkneſs 
of the night each others approach, than they ruſhed 
to the mutual ſlaughter. For ſix hours, through 
the gloom, the bloody ſtruggle was maintained 
with equal obſtinacy; when the moon riſing from 
behind the ſoldiers of Primus, expoſed diſtinctly 
to their view the perſons of their adverſaries. 

Vor. III. * The 


1 HIS TORNT or ROME. 
The Germans ſunk beneath ag w 


| . 5 
th : 


Beneath ee eee eee 
Nandly agacked by the vietors inſatiae of blood, 
and elated by. conqueſt.. The reſiſtance of the 
Germans was the effect of deſpair ; and for a 
moment the: aſſailants recoiled from the diſcharge 
olf ponderous ſtones. and miſſile weapons; but 
their ſinking courage was rouſed by the voice 
and example of Primus, who pointed to Cremona 
as the reward of their ſanguinary labours. To, | 
the thirſt of glory and vengeance was added that 
of plunder ; their fury was irriſiſtible ; the in- 
trenchments were forced; and the ramparts of 
Cremona afforded to the vanquiſhed a laſt re- 
_ 

. by their general, eee by thei 
emperor, and encompaſſed on every ſide, the Ger- 
man legions, confeſſed the more auſpicious fortune 
of their adverſaries, releaſed Cæcina from his 
chains, and entreated him to intercede for their 
pardon. Primns readily conſented to receive their 
ſubmiſſion; - Cremona was evacuated; and the 
army that had lately triumphed at Bedriacum, 
acknowledged by their downcaſt looks the, vici- 


firudes of war. The generous. victors forbore- to 
* 2 = * 
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inſult their diſtreſs; but that compaſſion which 
was extorted by the unfortunate. brave, would have 
been ill extended to the proſperous traitor. And 
amidſt the reproaches and execrations of both 
parties, Cæcina was diſpatched to Alexandria to 
blen the recompenſe ef his perfidy" from Veſ- 
nw e 
- The-pity whidh Landrover a as | 
quiſhed legions, was by avarice denied to the 
devoted inhabitants of Cremona. As Primus en- 
tered the bath to cleanſe his limbs, defiled with 
| ſweat and blood, he complained that it was too 
cold; the expreſſion which immediately followed, 
te that it would ſoon be warm enough,“ reveal-- 
ed the fate of the proſtrate city. It was aban- 
doned to the luſt and rapacity of the ſoldiers; 
four ſucceſſive days they indulged without con- 
troul their licentious paſſion; on the fifth a ſmok- 
n Co II nas (Þ: chat remained. of Cre) 
mona. 
The deferdon” of his uy 6 
of Cæcina, the defeat of the German army, and 
the deſtruction of Cremona, could not rouſe 
from his voluptuous indolence the beaſtiy and 
ſothful Vitellius. Within the ſhades of his groves, 
ſecluded from the ſound” of arms, like the moſt 
fluggiſh' of all animals; which if provided with 
a are inſenſible to the paſt, the preſent, and 
(44 . che 
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the future, he liſtened: in ſtupid ſupineneſs; to the 
revolt of the | legions in Spain, in Britain, and 
in Africa; he heard with indifference the captivity 
of Valens, who had been ſeized in endeavouring 
to excite to arms the forces of Gaul, and the 
tribes of Germany; and after a feeble attempt to 
guard the paſſes of the Apennines, and a tranſient 
viſit to the pretorian army he had aſſembled in 
Umbria, he reſumed his wonged life of inactive 
intemperancde. 

- He was ſoon informed, ent wc ew 
ol winter, had penetrated through the paſſes of the 
| Apennines ; had extorted the ſubmiſſion of the 
army in Umbria, and was advancing by rapid 
marches towards Rome. The love of life ſur- 
| vived the hopes of empire; Flavius Sabinus, the 
brother of Veſpaſian, | amidſt the rage of con- 
_ tending factions, had been permitted to retain 
his ſtation as præfect of Rome, and with him in 
the temple of Apollo, the ignoble treaty was ra- 
tified by Vitellius, which diveſted him of the 
imperial dignity, and ſtipulated for him an opulent 
retreat in the peaceful boſom of Campania. 
It is doubtful how far even the contempt of 
| Veſpaſian could have allowed to Vitellius the ſecu- 
rity of a private life ; but the latter was by the 
- indignation of his on party reſcued from an in- 
3 exiſtence, which Ou: ever have been 


clouded . 
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clouded by fear and ſuſpicion. The pretorians, 
with - imperious clamours, rejected the diſhonour- 
able treaty ; they aſſailed the houſe of Sabinus; 
compelled him to ſeek refuge in the capitol; and 
urged the aſſault of that ſacred fortreſs with im- 
placable fury, It was in vain Sabinus claimed 
the promiſes, and implored che protection of Vi- 
tellius; the authority of the emperor. was reduce 
to an empty name; the. attack was continued 
with perſevering violence ;. it is doubtful what 
party firſt toſſed the fatal brand of deſtruction; 
but in a moment the flames were communicated 
to the, ſtately temple, of Jupiter Capitolinus; 
and that lofty ſtructure, the ſacred ſeat of em- 
pire, which for centuries had increaſed in magni- 
Ficence with the growing fortunes of Rome, was 
reduced to aſhes by, the lawleſs rage of her im- 
pious ſons, 

Domitjan, the youngeſt fon of Velpaſian, het ; 
amidſt the tumult of che aſſault eſcaped to, and 
Vas concealed in the houſe of one of his father's 

dependents; but Sabinus was dragged in chains 
before Vitellius, nor could the ſolicitations of the 
emperor aſſuage the angry ſpirits of the præto- 
rians, who inſtantly ſacrificed their min 
priſoner to their reſentment. 

At Narni, the impatience of Primus . 
checked by the jealouſy of Mucian, anxious to 

n. ſhare 
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Hare the glory of vanquiſhing Vitellius. But the 
death of Sabinus, and the deſtruction of the ca- 
pitol, inflamed the ardour of the victorious legions ; 
and their general liſtened with pleaſure to their 
elamours, which reproached his reluctant inaQtivity, 
He preſſed forward by rapid marches along the 
Flaminian way, ſternly rejected all offers of ac- 
commodation, and preſented himſelf at the gates of 
Rome. The deſpair of the Prætorians ſtill pro- 
tracted their reſiſtance when hope was no more. 
Amidft the licence of the Saturnalia, the diſtracted 
capital preſented the mingled ſcenes of laughter 
and debauchery; and bands of furious combat- N 
= were nay page with | eats tale: ra 0 
; © Thi Pen camp was the final Tr of 
blood and horror. The adherents of Vitelliug 
recalled to mind their ancient renawn, and their late 
ſanguinary violence; to the love of fame was added 
the dread of puniſhment; the conſolation of re- 
yenge gilded their laſt moments; and the obſti- 
nate reſolution with which they fell, challenged 
even the admiration of the victors. el 
_  Amidft the confuſion of the aſſault, Vitellius 
was intent on prolonging an inglorious exiſtence, 
From meditating in vain the means of flight, 
he had endeavoured to conceal himſelf in the 
ee receſſes of the palace. He was dragged 
forth 
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forth and expoſed to the contempt of the popu- 
lace, who derided his unwieldy form and bloated 
countenance. *The approach of death was imbit- 
tered by torture and infult; one expreſſion however 
eſcaped him not totally unworthy of the fituation he 
had occupied; and when upbraided by a tribune with 
his gluttony. and vices, the reply, Yet I have 
« been your emperor,” proclaimed a ſoul not 
entirely devoid of feeling. He might welcome 
the hoſtile hand that ſhortened his torments; and 
the laſt blow was inflicted near the headleſs corpſe 
of Sabinus, 
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MUCIAN ARRIVES AT ROME. —HE UNDERMINES THE POWER _ 


OF PRIMUS.—THE LATTER PREFERS HIS COMPLAINTS ra 


VESPASIAN. — HE Is NEVER MENTIONED AGAIN IN RIS. 


TORY. — UNNATURAL AMBITION OF DOMITIAN. — AC- 
- COUNT OF THE BATAYIANS—CHARACTER OF CLAUDIUS 


\ CIVILIS.—-HE ENCOURAGES THE BATAVIANS TO REVOLT. 


_— THEIR SUCCESS.—INSURRECTION OF THE GAULS.—THE, 


ROMAN LEGIONS -SURRENDER AND TAKE THE OATH OF 
ALLEGIANCE TO THE GAULS. — PETALIUS CEREALIS 18 
APPOINTED ro THE COMMAND OF THE ROMAN ARMY 
IN GAUL, SUBMISSION OF THE GAULS. — TREATY WITH 


THE BATAVIANS.—VESPASIAN ARRIVES AT ROME.—FATE 


OF CAPUA AND TERRECINA.—RECEPTION OF DOMITIAN, 
—SIEGE OF JERUSALEM BY TITUS.—TRIUMPH OF VESPA- 
SIAN AND TITUS—VESPASIAN REFORMS THE ARMY AND 
THE SENATE.—HIS CECONOMY. — HE is ACCUSED OF 
| AVARICE HIS MAGIIFICEICE IN BUILDINGS, &c.—HIS 


INDULGENCE | 


* 


— 
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INDULGENCE. TO; MUCIAN.— CHARACTER or HELVIDIUS 
- PRISCUS.—IS ZEAL .FOR LIBERTY. — HIS EXECUTION.— 


| DEATH OF MUCIAN.—CONSPIRACY OF EPIRUS MARCEL+ 
Los AND CACINA.—INDISPOUTION OF ee 
DEATH.—HIS CHARACTER BY PLINY, | 


| | 
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«em Aber the Won of civil war the 


ambition of Primus had opened to him a road to 
greatneſs ; but in quality of lieutenant to Veſpa- 
fian, he had ſcarce aſſumed the ſupreme adminiſ 
tration of affairs. at Rome, before his influence was 
controuled by the preſence of Mucian. | Jeflous 
of A rival whoſe talents and ſervices he could 
not but acknowledge, the addreſs of Mucian was 


exerted to diminiſh his power; he gradually er 


removed che legions that were moſt attached to 
Primus; and no ſooner had he undermined, the 


| foundation of his conſequence, than he openly diſ- 
played his diſtruſt and envy; he deprived Arrius 


Varus, the intimate friend of Primus, of the im- 
portant office of prætorian præfect; the impatient 


ſpirit of the latter ill-brooked the injury; he quit - 


ted Rome to prefer his complaints to Veſpaſian; 
* 3 
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the: favour. of the new emperor; he was received 
rather with civility than regard; and from the 
Mllence that ever afterwards involves his name, it 
is "probable the prudence” e 
him to a private ſtation. 

It was not only the ambition of Primus that 
exerciſed the vigilance of Mucian; Domitian the 
youngeſt ſon of Veſpaſian had in the deſtrution 
of the capitol eluded with difficulty the fury of 
the prætorians. When Vitellius was no more 
he emerged from concealment; ; and i in the! room 
of his, uncle Sabinus was choſen pretor © of the city, 

Difſolte in priyate life, his debaucheries afforded | 
an ample ſubject to ſcandal; and impatient for 
power, he was ſuſpected of purſuing i it without 
regard to the preterifions of his father, The com- 
mand of an army would have enabled hi to have 
violared the duty of a fubje&t and 4 ſon; and 
when the turbulence of the Germans ſeemed to 


hy the preſence of Mucian on the Rhine, 


88 
him to the camp: 
e. "R Fe In the revolutions which add 
i *. Germany had experienced, a conſi- 
derable tribe of the Catti or Heffians had aban- 
doned their woods on the banks of the Rhine, to 
occupy the iſlands formed by that river near the 
verge of the ocean. In this fituation, with the 


\ 


fidered as the allies than the ſubjects of Rome, 
They rejected the ſervile impoſition of tribute; 
and their only contribution to the defence of the 
Rate was their perſonal valour, They ſerved with 
reputation in the Roman armies ; had been pecu- 
larly uſefal in the wars in Britain; and were dif. 
tinguiſhed by the boldneſs with which they fivam 
their horſes: gone the KR en e . 
rivers. 

Of che _ illuſtrious. of the eee | 
Claudius Civitis; -whoſe royal extraftion was eclipſed 
by. the rare qualities of nature. His brother 
Julius Paulus had been executed in the reign of 
Nero, by the pro- conſul of Germany, on à falſe 
accuſation of treaſon, Nor had Civilis himſelf to- 
tally eſcaped ſuſpicion ; he had been ſent to Rome 
in irons; and it was not until the acceſſion of 
he had been reſtored to liberty. He nouriſhed | 

a deep reſentment of the injury; and in the 
civil wars that followed the death of Nero, he 
formed ' a great deſign of freedom and ambition. 
Artful and intrepid, his enemies have compared him 
to Hannibal and Sertorius; and the fimilitude which 
his loſs of an eye might firſt ſuggeſt, was ſuf. 
tained ah TO 1 genius. It was to 


ſupport 
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ſupport the cauſe of Veſpaſian that he firſt affected 

to appear in arms; but his ſecret intentions were 
communicated in a general aſſembly of his coun- 
trymen; and the independence of Batavia was the 


Vvian cohorts, trained in the Roman diſcipline, re- 
paired to his ſtandard with alacrity, Dl 
in the common cauſe; he was joined by the neigh- 

bouring tribes of the Caninefates and Friſians, 

and encouraged by their alliance he openly diſ- 
played the banners of revolt; two Roman cohorts 
in che land of Batavia were oppreſſed and Main ; | 
the traders throughout the country were inhus 
manly maſſacred; while the Roman legions, diſ- 
| waſted by diſcord, awaited in their camp the at. 

' wack of their barbarian enemies. F 

But it was on the Gauls that Civilis prindpatly 
pete for aſſiſtance, and in a ſtrain of manly | 

eloquence he repreſented to them the hardſhips 
they had endured for a ſeries of years in a ſtate 
of ſervitude, diſguiſed under the name of peace. 
tc The Batavians,'* he ſaid, © though exempt from 
tribute, have taken up arms againſt thoſe ty- 

_ ©. rants" of the univerſe, and have proved victors 

in the firſt engagement. What then might they 

e not hope for, if the Gauls alſo would ſhake 

e off the yoke?” He alleged the example of 

Ge e which had recovered its liberty by the 

_ 


* 
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define: and death of Varus, and that too when the 
empire was protected by the prudence” and vigi- 
lance of Auguſtus. © Let Syria, Aſia, and the 
ec eaſt,” exclaimed he, © accuſtomed to obey. 
« kings, ſubmit to ſervitude; Gaul yet has many 
« citizens who were born before ſhe was degraded 
« by taxes and impoſts. Even the brute creation 
« js jealous of preſerving the liberty it receives 
« from nature, and ſhall men endowed with ſtrength 
< and valour renounce ſo precious a gift? Im- 
© prove the opportunity the gods preſent. you; 
« your tyrants are diſtracted by their inteſtine | 
= broils; their forces are fatigued and broken: 
« while yours are united, freſh, and vigorous; 
« and muſt eaſily overwhelm wem in he un- 
« equal conte 


It m ee eee Gb 
. Calogne; that the arguments of Civilis were ſup- 
ported by the influence of Julius Clafſicus, whoſe | 
regal deſcent from the ancient princes of the 
country had endeared him to his - countrymen ; 
and whoſe military knowledge had been acquired 

in the ſervice of the Romans. The powerful 
cities of Treves and Langres were prevailed on 
by his ſolicitations to throw off the Roman yoke; 
and his negociations were even extended into the 
heart of the Roman army. Dillius Vocula, at the 
head of two legions, had repulſed the attacks 
8 and if the weakneſs of his army allowed 


MM; 


him not to aſpire to victory, he had at leaſt 
avoided defeat. The intelligence of the battle of 
the conſtancy of his ſoldiers ; they had pronounced 
wich reluctance the oath. of allegiance to Veſpa- 
ſian; and menaced by the arms of the Gauls and 


Batavians, they endeavoured to diſguiſe their fears 
gold of the former, and bound themſelves by a 
facred obligation to defend the empire of the 
SGauls. It was in vain that Vocula repreſented 
to his remonſtrances ; and the indignant chief would 
have inſtantly have fallen on his ſword, had he 
not been prevented by his ſlaves and freedmen. 
Their officious zeal only reſerved him to periſh by 
the orders of Claſſicus, who regarded with jealouſy 
a ſpirit which maintained its independence Eng: 
tivity. 

The garriſons a Com vs wete gain · 
od by: comuptions the legions who occupied a camp 
between the Moſelle and Rhine, were .compelled 
by famine to imitate the example of the troops 
of Vocula ; and Rome beheld with terror her own 
ſons ſolemnly confederated in defence of her bar- 
barous enemies; the intelligence of their deſertion 
could not but occaſion the moſt ſerious: alarm to 
Mucian ; yet it was with reluctance he prepared 
to as The adminiſtration of the capital ; and 


in - 
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in conjunction ann.. 70 dae ane 
Rien 
From the eee he was eee | 
by the diſſenſions of the Gauls themſelves, and 
by the activity and courage of Petilius Cerialis. 
Julius Sabinus, at the head of a tumultuous hoſt 
of the natives of Langres, had marched to attack 
the Sequani, who ſtill maintained their fidelity to 
Rome; the Langrians advanced with temerity, 
_ they retreated with precipitation; Sabinus himſelf 
the rumour of his death deceived' the vigilance of 
his enemies; in a ſubterraneous retreat he was 
nine years ſupported and conſoled by the ſingular 
affection of his wife Epponina ; and her ſubſequent 
execution with her conſort, under the reign of Veſ- 
paſian, was an unworthy ſacrifice to the implacable 
jealouſy of Rome, and a' diſgrace to the yore 
who permitted it. 

The victory of the Sequani revived 3 
ing ſpirits of the Romans, and their courage was 
confirmed by the lofty language of Petilius Ceri- | 
lis, who near Mentz had collected the ſcattered 
troops into a regular camp. He diſmiſſed the auxi- 
liaries that had been raiſed among the Gauls with 
the haughty admonition, that the Roman legions - 
wanted no foreign aids to maintain the glory of 
- the empire. He carried by affault the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Rigol, was received into Treves-and Lan- 
S g dees 
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had lately ſworn allegiance to the Gauls, and who 
ere- impatient: MEATH e f ge 
battle. 
e Gauls were broken, and intimidated ; but 
the hardier Batavians ſtill aſſerted in arms their 
| wonted renown. To his ſupport Civilis had ſum- 
moned the powerful aid of ſuperſtition; in a ſtate 
of nature the ſavage Germans acknowledged the 
influence of the weaker ſex, and fondly believed 
their boſoms the ſeat of a ſanctity and wiſdom, 
more than human. Velleda was deſcended from 
the tribe of the Bructeri, and governed in the 
name of the deity the fierceſt nations of Ger- 
many. Her claim to more than mortal know- 
tedge had been ſupported by het early prediction 
of the defeat of the Romans; to her Civilis had 
dedicated the moſt | illuſtrious ſpoils of victory; 
and the courage of the Batavians was inflamed 
by the propitious en eee e. 
ſtructed to deliver. - 

Intrepid in action, the vigilance of Cerialis ap- 
pears to have been inferior to his valeur; and it 
was while he repoſed in ſecurity at Treves, that he 
was informed his camp on the banks of the Moſelle 
had been attacked, and forced by the Batavians, 
He flew to arms; and by his vigour atoned for 
neglect. The Romans rallied at his voice, and 
returned to the charge; the Batavians, ſcattered in 
I 3 the 
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the purſuit of ſpoil; were ſurpriſed and ſiaughter- 
ed; and Ciyilis had ſrarce time to exult in the 
poſſeſſion of his :adverſary's camp before he was 
reduced t abandon his own: An; gil STO: IC) 
+Amidt;che marſhy grounds, interſected by the 
branches of the Rhine, the Romans were expoſed 
in a; ſeries - of deſultory, conflicts; and the ſucceis 
Af the Batavians in theſe encounters;.. encouraged: 
them to, ſtake their hopes on a general. bale 
bur the yalour. of, the barbarians as forced. wo yield 
to che ſteady efforts of the. Roman legions ; and 
te bie attempts of Civilis to, retrieye his 

ortune, onl ly y, ſerved to. 17 Lg him, of the ine 
quality, of che conteſt. dreaded the levity of 
his own countrymen, "whoſe, murmurs accuſed. is 
ambition as the ſource, of their calamities. He 
conſented to ſue for peace. Even in the hour of 
adverſity his ſpirit 1 was Mill reſpected by the Romans; 
their prudence, d dictated an honourable and equal, 1 
treaty ; and the Batavians were till permitted to 
occupy the illands of che Rhine, the alles, dot the 
| 2 of the Roman moharchy. i 
*Whulſt on the banks of the Rhine ine the ; 


and Germans fiercely. contended for vitory,.. Vel- 


4 4 
Bits: „ 


paſian, on the intelligence of the death of Vitd- 


lus, had purſued his peaceful progreſs from Alex- 
andria through Greece to Rome. The acclamations 
of the capital could afford but little fat | 


Vor. III. 2 
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0% a, diſceming prince, h. fieſdds hep, gu- 
ſtantly they had been proſtituted to his ptedeceſſor; 
the congratulations of the ſenate were» probably 
not more ſincere; the laſt ſparks of civil war had 
been eee by che activity of Mucian; the 
infant ſon, and the brother of Vitellius, had pe- 
riſned by the hands of the executioner; but her 
ſreble age kad pleaded for his'daughter ;' her life vas 
| ſpared, and in an honourable marriage the / niight 
with juſtice applaud the elemency of the Victor. 
Io ities of Campania, anidft che tage of | 
ovil war, had been diſtinguiſhed by their different | 
| fortune, Tertacina had early declared for Veſpa- 
| Gan, and had been ſtormed and plundered by the 
_ © pratoriatis commanded by Lucius Vitellius. Capua 
had adhered with fatal obſtinacy to. the cauſe of 
Vicellius. © The perſeverance of Capua was fe- 
verely puniſhed ; but the zeal of Terracina was 
forgotten or neglected. Such, exclaims Tacitus, 
is the diſpoſition of man, more prompt to reta- 
hate injuries than recompenſe ſervices, The in» 
dulgence of vengeance is is profitable ; the effuſions 
of gratitude are expenlive. * 
"Yer in the poſſeſſion of imperial greatneſs, 


the mind of Veſpaſian was clouded by anxiety; 
che unnatural ambition a Pleaſures of his young: 
eft ſon had "not eſcaped his knowledge; and | 
while*he couritenahce of the — was gracious 
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wo dhe meaneſt ef his Aeg ie td Mere ad i 
menacing towards Domitian. le guilty prince 
trembled in the preſence of an offended father; 
and in ietireimetit hboufed to conceal, and not wh 
ſubdue, his paſſions. SM: #191 1 Tov brink 
The vices of Dont wet e amply le 
tated by the virthes of 2 . | 
affumed the. purple he had 1 ed the con- a 
duct of the war in Judæa to bis let oy and. 
the, unwearied vigilance Rs + | 
of Titus proved. him equal to the i important * 4 
Within the walls of Jeruſalem, hopeleſs of ſuccour — 
and hy rag 2 Actions, . the refiſt- 
religious fagatclim. ie amid + rocky: and 
the — of an e en andthe 
ample; ſpace, of three: miles which it embraced, 
allowed it on to be inveſted by a a numerous 
1 Towards, the: . the upper en 
afcem of Mount Sion 3 on the nord. ade the 
buildings of che lower town covered the ſpacious - 
fomwit of Mount Acra; and a part of the hill : 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Moriah, and levelled | 
by human induſtry, was crowned with the: ſtately 
smple of the Ou * But amidlt the 
t luce | barren 


nn; 
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barren, waſte the magazines of the Romans largely 

ſupplied the. means of ſubſiſtence ; and four com- 
plete, legions, were exceeded; by. the various bands 
2 1 2 Who marched beneath the | 


of Titus. , Ar My POST . ct 


1 Could any, thing... have -averted.. the deſtruction ; 


173 — 14 


of, Jews, it, mult have been cheir unanimity; 

and ir might, hav ay ve been expetted. that the fight 
; of 'th e Ro oman eagles | 1 have induced chem 
at leaſt t to ſu ſuſpend t their feuds. and turn their ſwords 


$1347 


on the common. enemy. But the love of their 


Thi; 13 ag 


country, 0 1 pure a motive. ever entered their 
boſbims, yielded to their Hatred of” each other ; E 
and While tHe" Aflaült was urged with Rein and pe Der- 
ſeveratice "Without, © the Nav ghter - was lea 
by finatic rage Within. The ſiege of Jeruſalem 
as been fecorded by che pen of Ca kindred Hif- 
Itian, Who Was kimſelf of that olg race, 
had acted no incofifiderable part in the war, and | 
Vas filly capable of defcribing the paſſions, the 
erimees, und the diſtreſs of bis unhappy contitty- 
men: © Neither the limits, nor the nature of this 
Worke allow. us to extend the ungrateful detail 
it is ſuffiGent- to obſerve that whatever horrord le 
mind of man can ſuggeſt” polluted or affficted che 
devoted city; chat to the fury of foreign enemies, 
and of domeſtic eommotion, were added the ra- 
wages of famine and ants yet the ſpirit” of 
rs | | enthuſiaſm 
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enthuſiaſm. was "invindible; and it w. as on God, | 
_ whoſe commandments they had lighted or 5363 
lated, chat they depended to prop their tottering 
_ 3 the Pertevering attacks of their N 
the lid towers were gebn of reſiſting 
the inceſſant ſtrokes of the Roman machines. 
The ſoldiers, eager for plunder, poured i in tides 
throvgh the breach; and round the temple alone 
a deſperate band of the inhabitants ſtill maintained 
the unequal conflict. It was the wiſh of Titus 
to have preſerved entire that proud and ſplendid 
ſtructure; but the ſentence of deſtruction was 
gone forth; a flaming brand was toſt by the 
hand of a lawleſs ſoldier; the facred building 
was inſtantly involved in fire; and with the tem- 
ple expired the nation of the Jews; à million are 
ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the ſiege; and the 
remnant who "eſcaped the ſword and captivity, 
have perpetuated an abject race, who without a 
ſettlement have multiplied in almoſt every part of 
the globe; and who have alternately enjoyed the 
protection, and been expoſed to the perſecution 
of . government throughout Europe. 
1 ' From the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem Titus was received at Rome by 
ee e e and the new capitol 
which had riſen under de "auſpices/ of Veſpaſian, 
153k N 2 3 beheld 


9 
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beheld the emperar and. his fon-aſcend in, hm 
phal concord, ... Yet;in an age of jealouſy, the 
popular qualities of Ti itus had not entirely eſcaped 
the breath of ſuſpicion; but the emperor rejected 
the unworthy ſuggeſtion which muſt have blaſted 
the dawning glory of the Flavian houſe z/ his pru- 
dence and magnanimity aſſociated. Titus to the 
full powers of the imperial dignity ; and the grate- 
ful ſan ever approved himſelf the humble and faith 
ſul ſervant of an indulgent father. | 
To reſtrain the inſolence of the troops, to re- 

form the ſenate, and to reſtore order to the finances, 
were the principal objects of the adminiſtration 
of Veſpaſian, Long attached to the name and 
family of Cæſar, it was not without reluftance that 
the prætorians had been prevailed on to abandon 
the throne of Nero. The rapid downfall of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught the atmies ta 
conſider the emperors as the creatures of their 
will; and the . inſtruments of their licence; but 
no. ſooner had Veſpaſian provided to himſelf a 
powerful ſupport by the adoption of Titus, than 
he revived the ſpirit of ancient diſcipline. The 
colonies, the municipal touns, and the capital | it- 
ſelf had witneſſed the pride and rapacity of the 
ſoldiers. Thoſe who had ſerved under Vitellius 
| were diſtinguiſhed by their more licentious con- 
duct, * e manners,  . Some few were 
| e 
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abandoned to the puniſhment” which Ger crimes 
had merited ; numbers were diſmiſſed; and the 


| Teſt were admoniſhed that” their only pretenſions i 
to favour were a modeſt deportmebt, and diligent 
performante of their duty. Even the recom- ü 


penſe which had been promiſed them on the ac- 
ceſſion of Veſpaſian to the empire was ſtudiouſly 
deferred; and the ſilent patience with which they 
bore the deli, ns the front pou of their c 
turn to their obedience. wb 
Fine the” Ada Whine, WG 
fifty years, the ſenate had groaned beneath the 
jealous ſway of a race of tyrants, who' regarded 
that aſſembly as the peculiar object of their ſuſpi- 
cion and averſion, The moſt virtuous members 
of it had'periſhed by the hands of the executioner; 
and their places had been imperfe&tly fupplied by 
a motley group of abandoned flatterers, and am- 
bitious ſtrangers; even with theſe only two hundred 
were enrolled on the liſts, when Veſpaſian under- 
took the invidious office of cenſor. In this un- 
grateful ſtation he metited the praiſe of firmneſs 
and impartiality, He compelled the moſt unwor- 
thy to retire from a rank which their vices had 
| tarniſhed ; throughout Italy he ſtlefted with care 
the moſt” virtuous and illuſtrious of her ſons ; à | 
— ſenators were permitted to debate with 
F Za freedom 


7 - * + 
{| N 


been accuſtomed to the moſt expenſive ſhes, - 


©. 
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Freedom in the preſenee of their ſovereign ; the 
dignity. of the aſſembly was protected by the mo- 
| deceration of the prince himſelf; yet he guarded 

Voith an equal hand againſt the encroaching ſpirit 
oc the ariſtocracy the privileges of che people ; 


and in a cauſe which had originated from the ar- 


rogance of che ſenatorian to the equeſtrian order; 


it is not lawful,” ſaid the emperor, © to. inſult 


* ſenator with opprobious language; but every 
one has a natural right HAR an enn 
Winlnn, 7 


An . eee 0 da 5 
were the upwelcome proſpects which preſented 


themſelves when Veſpaſian aſſumed che adminiſtra- 


tion of the Roman world. The lines between 


frugality and avarice, in the eyes of che multitude, 


are faintly marked; and it is ſeldom in the prac- 


rice of the former that a prince can eſcape the 
imputation of the latter. The reign of Veſpaſian 


has been accuſed of the moſt ſordid parſimony; 
and he is repreſented as ſcarce leſs diligent in 
multiplying the public impoſts, than tenacious of 
the wealth which his oppreſſion extorted ; but it 


ay muſt. be remembered that the prodigality of his 
predeceſſors was in the compariſon injurious, ta 


the exerciſe of ceconomy ; that the people had 
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donatives; that theiconfiſcations- of the fortunes of 
| individuals had in former reigns ſuppled the , 
means of the ſovereign's profuſion; and if Veſ- 

paſian augmented the public taxes, he reſpected - 


with the moſt ſacred forbearance- the private pro- 
perty of his ſubjects. The national character may 
indeed be degraded by impoſitions which carry 
with them the exterior of ſordidneſs; and when 
the maſter of the Roman world, for the de- 

fence of it, laid a duty on urine, he might have an- 
ticipated the raillery which he was expoſed to; 
but his - ſevere ceconomy in the management of 
his houſehold, was tempered by his magnificence 
in adorning his capital. It was beneath his in- 
fluence that the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus aroſe 
in imperial ſplendour; and the temple which he 
erected and dedicated to peace atteſted the uri- 
verſal tranquillity of the Roman world. He ſup- 
ported a great number of poor ſenators; allowed 
penſions to the conſulars whoſe fortunes had been 
waſted by the effects of civil war; encouraged the 
profeſſors of learning by liberal ſalaries; and at- 
tracted by ample rewards to Rome the moſt cele- 
brated artificers from n of the world. 
His ſalutary beneficenee was even diffuſed through 
ee 
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ſubverted by the rage of nnn or of the elements, 
reſumed their ancient luſtre; new aqueducti were 
conſtwcted, and old ones repaired; the - misfor- 
. anes of civil diſcord were obliterated; and the 
manquil and proſperous ſtate of the Roman empire 
was the rn 
ſovereign. 
diebe Gland este ate Ps 
. eval virtues of their emperor, they could not but 
regard wich indignation the vindiétive and haughty 
ſpirit of his miniſter. The of the reign of 
Veſpaſian is fullicd by the paſſions of Mucian; 
the latter had fixed the imperial ſceptre in the 
hand of the former; yet the merit of his ſervices 
hangs. 064 e thes ee din: 7 Vl 
- remonſtrated, but he remonſtrated in pri- 
vate; and when, provoked beyond his uſual 
temper, he lodged his complaints in the confi- 
dential boſom of a mutual friend; his cenfures 
were tempered by the modeſt” reflection on his 


own | failings, Fet 1 myſelf am a man, and 


«* conſequently not free from blame.” But the 
_ gratitude. of princes is limited by the duties of 
their ſtation; and, when Veſpaſian ſuffered the 
_ Oe of Mucian * invade the life of 

Helvidius 
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Helvidius: Priſcus, he inflicted. a. deep and mor · 
tal wound on his own. reputation. 0 Sen ah ec 
_ Helvidius Priſcus was born in the city of, Ter 
racina, and was the ſon of A centurion of. tho 
name of Cluyws, Superior to the diſſipation of 
youth, his early years were devoted to ſtudious 
application; and the profeſſion, of arms was re- 
jected for the more noble purſuits of phil, 
en Suided, like, wean aden in bs 
neath a ſpecious and ſounding name, bot way 
animated by the honourable: delire. of engaging 
in the public adminiſtration wich a mind tho» 
roughly fortified. againſt all diſtreſs and danger. 
He embraced the rigid doctrines of the Stoics, 
who conſider virtue as the only good, vice as 
the only evil, and regard wich indifference rank 4 
and power, With” every acquiſition which depends 
not on the ſoul itſelf. While in che humble con- 
dition of quæſtor he was ſelected by Thraſea 
Pætus for his ſon-in-law ; nor in any thing. dd 
he imitate his father more cloſely than in his 
ardent zeal for freedom. In the differetit capa- 
| Cities of citizen and ſenator, of huſband and ſon- 
in-law, in the diſcharge of every public and private 
duty, he had diſplayed a mind firm and impartial, 
above the temptation of wealth, or the ſuggei⸗ 
tions ol fear; to e and perhaps envious, 
N et. e "PR 
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obſervers he might 8PPeär tbo Glickous of fame 
but the love of glory will ever” de the laſt pa- 
| oh which" the wiſe and virtuous eradicate. When 
TFhraſea was the victim of the cruelty of Nero, 
Helvidius was, by the jealoufy of the tyrant, con- 
demned to baniſtiment. On the} acceſſion of 


Galba he was 'recalled from exile; and, under 
the tranſient reign of that empetor; he aſſerted 
the freedom of a Roman by the impeachment of 
Eprius Marcellus, the elogpent but een 
accuſer” of Thraſea, and who, under the protec- 
ot" of ſüecceſſiyt tyrants, had accumulated a 
| fol equal to two millions and” an half ſterling, 
in the indefatigable proſecution of virtue. 
The irreſolutian of Galba, and the entreaties 
of the ſenare, influenced Helvidius | to withdraw 
the ungratefu] charge he had. preferred; yet when, 
on the death of Vitellus, the congratulations o 
_ the ſenate to Veſpaſian were the ſubject of de- 
bate, the ſpirit of liberty and reſentment again 
burſt forth; he propoſed that the ambaſſadors 
ſhould be choſen. by the magiſtrates of the re- 
public, inſtead of by ballot ; with Thraſea and 
Soranus, Veſpaſian, he obſerved, had lived in per- 
ſonal imimacy and friendſhip; and though their 
accuſers might be permitted to eſcape puniſhment, | 
they ought not to be ſuffered to aſpire to dignity. 
In reply he was admoniſhed 25 Eprius Marcellus 
7 not 
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wiſdom and experiente were ſuperior to advices 
and he was reminded; that, astithie worſt of-princes 


vere -ainbitious! of power without: contrbul, ſocthe 
alem mos letting bounds v0 the eerciſe 
bf liberty, +5" i M ech eee e cares . 
i "Had' Helvidius - accepted che counſels! of e 
enemy, his life might have been preſerved; bit his 
tame would! have been obſcured. His ſpirit im- 
pelled him te k career more glorious and more 
fatal. The writers of a ſervilel age have repre- 
ſented his conduct towards Veſpaſian as equally 
pernicious to himſelf and uſeleſs to his countrys 
mmeſe oenſures are che / glory of Hclvidius ; and 
Romans who deſerve to be ranked with the Caſſii 
and Bruti. The ſtatues of thoſe illuſtrious: Row 
mans, which he preſerved with care, and rega 
with veneration, were urged by Mücian as a 
proof of the dangerous prijedts-:he meditatedʒ 
the ſenate) conſented | to pronounce the ſentence 
of baniſumem; but the -jealanſy or reſentment of 
Mycian was ſtill unſatisfied; an order for his 


death was, jextorted from Veſpaſian and haftily: 
a eee Pens oi RAT ee 
was incapable of intercepting the mortal ſtroke. 

The enemies of Helvidius were * 
exult but a ſhort time in his deſtruction; dif- 
cn % E caſe 
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eaſe diſmiſſed Mucian to the Frnbeß and diſa 
charged Veſpaſian from the importunate claims of 
gratitude: It is difficult: to conjecture what mo- 
tives could have engaged Marvellus in his age 
to conſpire againſt the throne; we may, how- 
ever, ſafely pronounce that it was not the ſacred 
love of freedom, which animated his fordid boſom 
the prog of his guilt; is ſaid. te have been clears 
he was condemned to death by the ſenate; and 
Wich his own hand he anticipated che execution 
of the decree. Ini his) fate was involved Alienus 
Caxina, the accomplice of his treaſonable deſigns, 
wha, by the order of Titus, was ſtabbed at a 
banquet:;; and che addreſs which be had prepared 
ſor the ptætorians, and which was found upon 
him, was _ We of his 1 TRY 
dee er ein en 

* IN The Gerefiion. af 4 . 

| Marcellus and Cæcina may be conſidered 
"5 the laſt memorable event of the reign of 

\ Veſpaſian. The affection of his ſubjects and the 

general eſteem of  mahkind had been the etiyi 


able reward of ten years of imperial labour; the 
violent deaths of ſeven immediate predeceſſors 
were the conſequences, with the ſingle and doubrfu} 
exception of Galba, of their vices. © The virtues | 
of Veſpaſian had ſedured him from che ſtroke 
CE e 
i 3 ſucceſſor 
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ſucceſſors of Auguſtus, he alone experienced a 
natural death, A pain in his fide had induced 
him to try the effects of his native air of Reate in the 
country of the Sabines. The ravages of a dyſentery 
convinced him that his recovery was hopeleſs; yet 
he e eee Re nt 
tention the affairs of the empire, until his ſtrength 
totally failed him. As he felt the laſt moment 
rapidly approached, the dignity of his ſtation 
| ruſhed upon his mind: An emperor,” exclaimed - 
he, « ought to die ſtanding” and, as he endea- 
voured to raiſe himſelf on his feet, he expired 
in the arms of his attendants. "His character has 
been preſerved in the ſhort but expreſſive de- 

cription of Pliny : * He was,” fays that amiable 
orator, © a man, in whom power made no, al- 
t teration, except in giving 9 
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PARDONS DOMITIAN, WHO HAD ENGAGED- IN, INTRIGUES 
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AGAINST HiM.—His CLEMENCY To TWO PATRICIANS, 
nd Hab Frrxxkp ITO A TREASONABLE Sons pK AC % 
ns N EVOLENr EXPRESSIONS. ERUPTION or MOUNT 
VESUVIUS.-ACCOUNT. OP THE" DEATH OF THE ELDER 
PLINY,—LIBERALITY OF TITUS.—FIRE AT ROME.—DREAD- 
- FUL PESTILENCE.—DEDICATION- AND ' DESCRIPTION or 
THE  COLISEUM.—DEATH OF TITUS. — ACCESSION OF DO- 
| MITIAN.— HIS CHARACTER.—HIS EXTRAVAGANCE.— HIS 
CRUELTY.—HE ASSUMES THE TITLE OF A GOD.—HIS IN- 
GLORIOUS EXPEDITION AGAINST THE ALTI.— ACCOUNT 
OF AGRICOLA.—HIS EXPLOITS IN BRITAIN.—HIS VICTO- 
RY OVER THE CALEDONIANS.—HE MEDITATES THE CON- 
QUEST” OF IRELAND.—HE Is RECALLED- BY DOMITIAN.— 
HIS DEATH.—HOSTILITIES OF THE DACIANS UNDER DE- 
 CEBALUS—THEY INVADE MESIA, AND DEFEAT THE 
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PR was in his duch aich year that 
Titus afcended the Roman throne; the”ardour 
of youth was tempered by the experience of man- "Wet 
hood; and from his age, and a review of his' — 
character, the Romans might indulge the [we 
ing expectations of a long and happy teign. nv 
The wit and charms of Berenice, the fler of 
Agrippa, who ruled over part of Judæa, had 
made no Night impreſſion on che heart of Titus; 
chat yoluptuous princeſs, who is ſuſpected of hay: I 
ing ſacrificed her chaſtity to the inceſtuous deſires 
| of her brother, readily liſtened” to che paſſion" ef 
a prince, young, handſome; and accompliſhed.” | 
The roils of war were ſoothed by the ſmiles of 
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beiury; the camp before Jeruſalem aneſted the 
2 5 e of Berenice wich her n 
5 N A che princeſs of Judza accompanied 
to Rome the youthful victor. The love of Ti- 
rus. as ll, unimpaired, when che death. of Vef. 
paſian called him to the adminiſtration . of the 
Roman world; he was conſcious that the ſpirit 
ol his fubjefts would have ill brooked the legal 
 Hevation of a barbarian princeſs to the imperial 
bed; be reſiſted the-bldddiſhments, and even the 
tears, of his inconſolable miſtreſs; and Berenice 
was diſmiſſed to lament, on the barren coaſt of 
Juda, his inexorahle virtue. 
Though indefatigabls in the erh of bu 
| nel, yet the youth, of Lius had been ardent, in 
the purſuit of pleaſure ; but ftum the moment that 
he beheld himſelf ſole maſter of the Roman world, 
be regulated with honourable. care the diſtribution 
| of his hours, and limited the | magnificenes. of his 
| ; entertainments z his mornings were invariably*de- 
voted to the welfare of the public ; his table was 
. ſerved with - frugal ſimplicity; the moſt virtuous 
of the ſenators were his frequent gueſts; and his 
ſubjects with ſatisfaction might acknowledge them- 


ſelves F 
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|" Riototis' <6 himibif the indillgente and dethiency 
ol the emperor were extended to the frailties and 
vices of others. The riotous exceſſes and critni- 
nal projects of Doiitian had provoked the juſt 
"indighation of Veſpaſiati; ard for a moment the 
ettipetot revolved the ſtern virtue of the elder 
Brutus. He was diverted from the painful fa- 
crifice by the” femoniſtrances of Titus: © Fleet 
and afmies,“ fald that amiable prince, “ are 
not ſuch © powerful ſupports to the imperial 
«* orandeur of out hi as 4 numerous iſſue. 
« Our" friends and followets may change with 
& fortuhe; but the ties of blood can alone re- 
4 Tit the ſtroke of adverſity.” Veſpaſiar approved | 
and applauded the counſels of his ſon; but Titus 


had ſcarcely been "inveſted with the imperial 


purple, before he was convinced by melancholy . 
experience how frail 'a bartier {is kindred obliga- 3 

tion to a foul inflamed by ambition. To dif- 
pute the ſucceſſion of the empire on the death 
of Veſpaftan was the firſt intention of Domitian; 
and the venality of the prætbrians encouraged 
him to hope that they might be excited to te- 
volt by the promife of à double gratification.” 


Baut the black ingratitude of Dotnitian could only 


be equalled} by his timidiry;” Mis irreſolution ſuf- 
fered the hours of | enterpriſe to elapſe; the trea - 
I negociation was revealed ro Titus; and 

Aa | he 
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| he. pardoned, without being e 
unnatural brother. 5 
The clemency of Titus was not confined — 5 
in the circle of his family; two patricians were 
convicted of having conſpired againſt. their ſove- 
reign; and the imperial dourtiers who urged. the 
ſalutary example of ſeverity might have bluſhed 
at the generous reply of their prince, © that. he 
e would ſooner ſuffer death himſelf, than be the 
6 occaſion of it to another. In a private con- 
ference with the conſpirators, he admoniſhed them, 
not to hope from their guilty projects that em- 
pire which depended alone on the decrees of 
fate; in the public theatre he ſeated himſelf, be⸗ 
tween them, and placed in their hands for their 
inſpection the ſwords with which the gladiators 
were to fight. His mercy and magnanimity muſt 


8 be applauded ; but the humanity of his character 


is eſtabliſhed by a trait more refined and more 
affecting. On the firſt detection of the conſpi- 
racy, Titus diſpatched a meſſenger to the mother 
of one of the patricians, who reſided at a diſ- 
tance from Rome, to calm the fears of an anri- 


ous parent, by the aſſurance of the ed 
pardon of her ſon. . 


When reminded by bis 1 be bad 
promiſed more to the ſolicitations of a ſupplicant 
E te. that 
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* no man ought to depart from the preſence 
« of his prince with a dejected countenance,” is 
perhaps more proper to be admired than imitated. 
| But when, in a tranſient interval from benevolence, 
he mournfully exclaimed, * that he had loſt a day, 
PIE a r d Oy" Ig 
kind. 
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That Hippli lich tha Aoki 
' world contemplated in the dominion of a 
mild, a juſt, and vigilant ſovereign was interrupted 
by the tremendous eruptions of a volcano, by the 


deſtructive ravages of fire, and by the contagious - 


breath of peſtilence. Six miles from the modern 
city of Naples, the ſulphureous mountain of Ve- 
ſuvius ſtil menaces the fertility of the plains be- 
neath ; but it was in the firſt year of the reign 
of Titus that its rage burſt forth with a violence 
which entirely overwhelmed the flouriſhing cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, deſtroyed a con- 
fiderable part of Capua and Puteoli, and was even 
felt on the diſtant ſhores of Egypt and Africa. 
The devaſtation which it occaſioned, and the 
terror it inſpired, can be but feebly deſcribed ; 
but the letter of the younger Pliny, with the 
particulars of his uncle's fate, who periſhed in 
it, is the beſt account of the firſt appearance, 
und raphy progres: of the flery torrent. 5 


. che aſſiduous purſuit of literary 1 the 
A a3 elder 


e „ 
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Alder Pliny had. nat negleed.$0 * 


pose bun a finall part of his writings 3 apd his dig - 
gence and capacity in the various miniſterial ſitua· 
tions he had occupied, had ſtrongly recommended 
him to the patronage of Veſpaſian and Titus, He waz 
with the fleet at Miſenum, which he commanded, 
| about the middle of Auguſt, when his attention 
was attracted by a ſmall cloj which aſcended from 
mount Veſuvius. It r. d in figure a pines 
hes: bor it bot up 2 great height in form. of a 
wunk, which extended itſelf at che top into a ſort 
ol branches; it appeared ſometimes bright, ſome- 
| times dark and ſported, rtl more er 
impregnated with earth and cinders, EY 
This extraordinary phænomenon, "lays. 3 
younger Pliny, © excited, the attention of my un- 
E cle; he ordered a light veſſel to be got ready, 
and gave me the liberty, if 1 thought proper, 
b to attend him. I rather choſe to continue my 
ze ſtudies; and as n 
„ ceived, a note 1 — Rectina, the wife of 
de of his intimate friends, whoſe villa was at the 
« foot of the mountain, and who,, in the e 
« terror at the danger which, impended oper her, 
ir entreated his aſſiſtance. - That deſign. which 
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| © Goifitthed; Ele ordered the gallies to put to 
& ſea, and embarked to aſſiſt the trembling in- 
4 hübitants of the evaſt| He ſteered His courſe 
&« to the point of danger, whence others ſled, with 
ſo much calmneſs and preſence of mind, us. to 
te dictate his obſervations on the dreadful ſcene. 
' « As | he approached, ſhowers-of cinders, mingled 
& with ſtones, and burning pieces of rocks; ſe! 
« into the veſſels, - The pilot diſſuaded him from 
„ adyaticing z but he was impelled by his friend- 
4 ſhip for Pomponianus, who refided-/at Stabia 
_ « in the gulf of Naples, He reached the villa 
c of that Roman, and found him in the greateſt 
e conſternation, To diſſipate his fears, my uncle, 
with an air of unconcern, ordered the baths to 
« be got ready; and after having bathed, fat down 
eto ſupper with his uſual cheerfulneſs ;- of at 
4 leaſt, which is equally -herqic, the appearance 
A of it. The eruption from mount Veſuvius 
e in the mean time flamed out wich inereaſe of 
a, which/the: eee eee 
c tributed to render ſtill more vilible and dread- 
4 ful. The horror of the ſcene did not prevent 
* him from retiring to reſt; the court to his apart- 
„ ment was quickly filled with ſtones and aſhes; _ - 
tec and from a ſound fleep he was awakened by - 
ee his attendants to conſult on his eſcape, It \ 
11 1 whether it was Nn to 
| | Aaq | * truſt 
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© truſt to the houſes, which, now hook. from, fide 
© to ſide, with frequent and violent concuſſions 
e or to fly to the apen fields, whete the calcined 
W they reſolved for the fields as the leſs dan - 
c gerous ſituation of the two a reſolution which, 
« while the teſt of the company were precipitated 
& into by their fears, my uncle embraced upon cool 
©. and deliberate conſideration. . They went out 
e haying pillows tied upon their heads with nap- 
. kins, their whole defence againſt the ſtorm of 
te ſtones that fell around them; though it was no- 
_ « day every where elſe, with them it was darker 
gethan the moſt obſcure night, excepting what 
« thought proper to go down farther: upon the 
« ſhore to obſerve if they might ſafely put to 
s ſea; but they found the waves ſtill run extreme- 
«ly high and boiſterous,” There my uncle hav- 
ing drank a draught or two of cold water, 
«threw himſelf down upon a cloth, Which was 
< ſpread for him, when immediately the flames 
„ and a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, hi which was the 
«forerunner of them, diſperſed the reft of the 
. company, and obliged him to riſe. He raiſed 
* himſelf with the affiſtance of two of his ſervants, 
* and inſtantly fell down dead, NED Probe- 
"Ye Fa by the groſs OR on: 
Such 
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Soch, according to. the account of his nephews. 
ug th ir tothe der Pup, Ge 8m, of a 
 calarnity {which deſtroyed ſo many populous cities, 
and involved a moſt beautifub country in ruins. 
The benevolent ſoul of Titus was pierced” by the 


miſery of his ſubjects; he flew. to their dfliſtance; 8 


and the imperial treaſury was opened to their 
wants; from the pidus care he was recalled by 
the melancholy intelligence of a fire hich had 
. 
nights, with dectructive violenee. The pantheon; 

library which had been erected to the me- 
mory of Octavia, and the capitol which i» lately 


' had riſen from its ruins, were reduced to an heap 


of aſhes. It was ſucceeded by a furious plague 
which raged. throughout Italy with ſuch malignity 
that for ſome time tem thouſand perſons are ſaid 
to have died daily in Rome alone. e ee e 

Amidſt every ſcene of diſtreſs Titus approved | 
himſelf. the father of his people; the infection 
yielded to the ſkill of the! phyſicians, or expired 
with the change of ſeaſons; the ſplendour of the 
capital was reſtored by new buildings; the loſſes 
of every individual was accurately calculated, and 


liberally. compenſated; the furniture of the impe- 


rial palaces was applied to decorate the temples 
and public edifices; and the dedication of the am- 
Pphitheatre, the remains of which poſterity ſtill ad- 
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\ mire, ſerved to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of the 


Romans. To borrow the words of the elegant and 


| Ingenious' author of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman empire; It was a building of an elliptic 
_ figure, five hundred and'ninety-four feet in length, 
and four hundred and fixty-ſeyen in breadth, found- 


ed on fburſeore arches, and © riſing with four ſuo- 
ceſſive orders of architecture to the height of one 


hundred and forty feet. The ourſide of the edifice 
| was erected with marble, and decorated with ſtatues; 


the ſlopes of the vaſt olilre6/ hich Wee 


_ Infide, were filled and ſurrounded with fixty or eighty . 


cuſhions, and capable of receiving with eaſe above 
fourſcore thouſand ſpectators. Sixty-fout vomitories, 
for by that name the doors were very aptly dif- 


tinguiſhed, poured forth the immenſe” multitude, - 
And the entrances, paſſages, and ftair-caſes were 
_ contrived with ſuch exquiſite ſkill, that each per- 
fon, whether of the ſenatorial, the equeſtrian, or 
| Plebeian' order, arrived at his deſtined place with- 


Which in any reſpect could be ſubſervient to the 
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ent of aromatics. In the centre of the edific 
; ERA, or ſtage, was ftrewed with the © 

| frac, and. be ch ame the malt differen 
NN. At one moment it ſeemed to riſe out of | 
the carth. like the garden, of Heſperides, and was 


Werne broken into the racks and caverns, f 
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d the certain in ſigns of his impending fate; 


4 * lefs equivocal denunciation of danger might have | 


been drawn from the black ambition of his un- 
natural brother. In his progreſs uo Reate, the 


place of his nativity, the emperor was ſeized with 


a burning fever; and ſo rapid were the effects of 
pPoiſon or diſeaſe, t fn 7 You days he expired 
amidſt the teats and lamentations of his ſubjedts : 


in his laft moments he regretted his premature end; 


and declared that in the whole courſe of his life he 
recollected but one action of which he repented ; 
that action has eluded the conjectures of his con- 
temporaries; but, whatever were his frailties before 
hiz/ acceſſion to empire, a reign of active benevo- 
lence left his people the melancholy remembrance 
of virtues which they had been permitted ſo ſhort 


a time to enjoy, and were condemned fo . ef 


deplore,” 
wh + . RG ee 
We Wie v. contempt and ridicule to his unworthy 


ſucceſſor, who'openty boaſted, that to bim alone his 


father and his brother were indebted for che em- 
pire. Let during a tyranny of fifteen' years the 


life of Domitian was protekted by the merits of 


His immediate predeceſſors: and it was not until a 
long ſeries of vice __ inhumanity had exhauſted 
NJ. | C . 
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their patience; that the Romans armed their hands: 
againſt me ſon: CI A W iO mr i 
r 5 bi not 173 
"ho indiereds'pooty bub Med aeg it wast . 
only: in the expenſwe article of buiding that Do- 


mitian affected to rival or excel Veſpaſian and 


Tatus; but the works of the latter: were facred to 
utility or magnificence, while the 5:undertakings: 
of the former betrayed a taſte wild and ſjπ)/¾ͥ .iοjẽ 
According to Plutarch he expended in the gild - 
ing of · the capitol alone a ſum-exceeding two mike = 
lions ſterling ; yet his own palace far ſurpaſſed the! 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in ſplendour ; andi 
IO LIEN 
to gold and preeious ſtones. M s 


„Nane e hots e eee 85 


fhe-rauld b e e otic -aitly; of Do 


mitian ; unfortunately for his ſubjects the new em- 
peror deſpiſed the mild virtues of Titus, and panted 


2 the character of inexorable ſeverity. Even 


in an able prince the eager; purſuit: of juſtice may 
degenerate into a blind and furious paſſion j but in 


aà weak and blood-thurſty tyrant! it muſt ever be 


the ſource of indiſcriminate deſtruction. It Was 
by the number of his executions that Domitian 
aſpired to the reputation of inflexible rigour; and 
innocence was ſoon confounded with guilt in the long 
e e e ae amuſe- 
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ments were prompted by an inhuman. diſpaſitions 5 


oven the insekt race, did not elude his diligent perſe- 


cution; and the well-known anſwer of Vibius Criſe 
pus, whenaſked if any body was wick the 'empetor, . 


4. not even u fly,” atteſts the manner in 
wich Domitian beguiled his-leifore haurs. 


. oz The. madneſs: of Caligula was imitated by Do 


ee ef hiv ert het Am 
od his ſtation atnong the tutelar gods of Rome; 


| befote his: Were eastern gain 


inconſiderable tax on the Roman people. 5 


H impious-defire to . 


Ades us ſiibtecded eee 


dition o be ranked among che conquerors. of 


de rin. But the favage- tyrant of à proftrats 
capital trembled amidſt the hoſtile woods of 2 


| Gierce and warlike enemy. He had ſcarcely eroſſed 
the Rhine to humble the martial pride of Catti, 
|. before he haſtenect to ſecure himſelf from danger 


Vvithin the limits of the peaceful province of Gaul; 


the honours of eiumph were profticmed 0s an 


without an injury, and need whbout a 


en eee eee ee eee 


" "Far while: eee 0 a 
5 ee emperr t de cen thr he . 
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and independent 


the Gans 
the. ſon of "us 
Gy 1 2 5 rw the victim of . 
| ESE 
x Procila, a lady Age maths 
. ee! — — 
ee 2 
l : Paulinus, ha acquired f 2 
| ER With the eſteem 5 
name . the 
marriage Leere grader an 
walities purge eee in 
The illuſtrious * pon 
E with her huſband, . a licentious 
fl x . which 
could not but app corjugal 
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which they: diſcaained to practiſe. As Quirſt 
Aſid, Agricola reſiſted with equal firmneſs the wean 


of che Prabärtcials, 1 and' the ebtrüßt prifitfils er. . 


tber Söwerncr Titianus; In 4 liſe of retirement 


e cüsed dhe jesldufp of Nerd; and under the! 
mort keign of Saw he”. Kel Wich impartial © 


 adity *the"invidious duty of trading che ſhtered” 5 


 offeritigs: of che Samir which" had been aban- 
doned bye the late en ſolieitations of 


Nis worthleſs minions: But his dilgente, "was! 


checked, and-his' domeſtic '{elitity ſeverely wound=- 


ed, by the "acceſſion of Otho; the adherents 
of Ocho, in ravaging the couſt 'of Tir für- 


priſed and plundered the ſeat of Agricola, anl. 


maſſacred his mother; as the pious ſon haſtened 

to perform the funeral obſequies to his unfortunate 
parent he!.received the intelligence that Veſpa- 
RUIN REAAEY Rug 
with alacrity the cauſe of that prince; and his 
venli was rewarded by Mucian with the command 


and diſoetument of Veſpaſian ſucceſſtyely inveſted 
wich the dignity of patrician, intruſted with the 

t of the province of Aquitaine, and 
. afſociated-to- the honours of the conſulſhip; and no 


ſooner! had the term of his magiſtracy expired | 
eee | 
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of the twentieth- legion; he wus by the gratitude | 
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ok the Britons. The warlike tribes of the Silures had 


* again rifen in arms; and on the north of the iſland | 


dhe handy Brigantes had encountered the legions 
in many a long and obſtinate conflict; che former 


had been chaſtiſed by the ſkill and courage of 
Julius Frontinus; the latter had been broken by 
the valour of Petilius Cerealis; their ſubmiſſion 


however was but recent; and they rather waited 


till the weakneſs of a Roman governor might 


encourage them to erect the ſtandard of independ- 


| Such was the ſtate of the iſland 


cer s hen Agtipps: afllmed, des adininitien- 


tion of it; a detachment of cavalry had been fur- 
priſed and ſlaughtered by the natives of North 
Wales; but the victors were not permitted long 


to exult in their ſucceſs; at the head of the moſt 


active of the legionaries, Agricola preſſed forward 


to vengeance; and the lofs of the Romans was 
effaced by the almoſt entire deſtruction of the 
Ordovicians, who had been the authors of it: © 


_ Conſcious that the Britons could alone be awed, 


and the renown of the Romans maintained, by 


vigour and rapidity, from the bloody chaſtiſement 
of the Ordovicians, Agricola directed his march, 
towards the weſtern extremity of the province. 
Vor. HII. Bb TProm 


18 Neither the captivity of Caractacus, nor the death 
E Boadicia, had ſubdued the independent ſpirits 
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From the invaſion of the iſland. of 8 Sue- 

tonius Paulinus had been recalled by the unwel., 
come intelligence of a general revolt; and without 

ſmips or tranſports the ardour of Agricola meditated 


the hardy enterpriſe. He ſelected the 
5 the auxiliaries, men accuſtomed to ſwim with their 
horſes. the moſt rapid rivers; theſe explored with 
venturous ſteps the fords, or committed themſelves 
undauntedly to the waves ; their ſtrength and dex- 
terity enabled them to reach the oppoſite ſhore. 


The natives were aſtoniſhed and broken by their | 


impetuous charge; they ſubmitted | to! an enemy 
to . whoſe genius the ſea, itſelf appeared but a 


| feeble barrier; and the martial fame of Agricola 
R 


| To perpetuate by * that EN which he 
had acquired by arms, was the honoutable 

of the peaceful labours of Agricola; and his r 
putation as a conſummate general was not ſuperior 
to the applauſe that he extorted as a prudent and 
virtuous governor.” His lenient hand was ſtretched 


out to heal the wounds which had been inflicted 


by the rapacity of his predeceſſors; and the ſource 


dl diſaffection and revolt were extinguiſhed by a 


mild and impartial adminiſtration. Inſtead of aban- 
daoning the people he had conquered to the luſt 
and avarice of his * he ſeverely guarded 
es 6 e 
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1 Kimmlelf againſt the intereſted inſinuations of his de- 
pendents; and neither the officers of his houſe- 
| hold nor his freedmen were permitted to enter 
into any public department; he regulated every mi- 
litary promotion with the ſtricteſt regard to merit; 
and, penetrating and indefatigable, he examined in 
perſon every camp and ſtation; but it was to 
reclaim the Britons from a life of turbulent free- 
dom to the bleſſings of peace that his abilities 
were chiefly exerted; by his liberality and influence 
houſes and temples aroſe amidſt the groves of the 
Druids; the opulent were perſuaded to conſume in 
public buildings, that wealth which might have 
been devoted to re- aſſert the independence of their 
country; the children of the moſt noble families 

were inſtructed by his care in the liberal arts; the 
Latin tongue and Roman dreſs were generally - 
adopted; luxury ſoon followed ; and in the indul- - 
gence of their baths and banquets the barbarians, 
beneath the ſpecious name of politeneſs, were 
emulous to rivet the ſhackles of their ſervitudde. 

In fix years of laborious victory the Roman arms 
had penetrated to and ſubdued the ferocious tribes 
which inhabited the northern parts of the iſland; 
a chain of forts had been drawn; by the prudence 
of Agricola, acroſs the neck of land that ſeparates 
the oppoſite gulfs, which are known by the name 
* Frichs of Scotland; beyond that line, the 

| B b 2 S 
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| Caleid6bians,- whoſe yellow hair and large limbs, 
have ſuggeſted their deſcent from che barbarians 


of Germany, were rouſed by native valour to reſiſt 


- county of Perth, the Caledonian monarch Galgacus 


aſſembled his hardy warriors z he exhorted them 


to recollect that only ſeas and rocks remained be- 
hind them; and it was on that ſpot they muſt con- 
quer or periſh. That it wag a vain hope to diſarm 
r 
ſpoil and ſlaughter government; and devaſtation peace. 
The Brigantes, under a woman, defeated their le- 
gions, and levelled their camps; and had not they, 


intoxicated with ſucceſs, ſunk into ſloth, they might 


for. ever have thrown off the yoke of ſervitude: 


Their example, he obſerved,” ought to animate the 
Caledonians, who might juſtly eſteem themſelves | 


© the: nobleſt of the Britons; © The temerity of our 


e enemies has delivered them, exclaimed he; 


« into our hands; a feeble band, they gaze with 
« diſmay on an unknown region, on our gloomy 
hills and wintry ſky; one victory completes their 
<« deſtrution; their -forts are without garriſons, 


their cities without concord; and while the peo- 


LS 


- 


e ple are averſe to obedience, the magiſtrates: rule 


« with injuſtice ; whether you ſhall ſwell the num- 


= ber of the oppreſſed, or avenge their wrongs,” . 


« it 
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4 it is this field muſt determine; prepare there- 
fore for battle; and as you advance look back 
eee ee 0d ras vpn 
* ward to the independence of your poſterity.” 

The tumultuous acclamatiohs of a barbarous 
hoſt were not capable of diſconcerting the ſteady 
valour of the Romans. The {kill and conduct of 
Agricola were approved in the bloody conflict; 
the furious onſet of the Caledonians was repulſed; - 
they were confounded by the regular evolutions of 


_ © their adyerſaries; their armed chariots were driven 


back, and carried diſmay and ſlaughter through 
their broken ranks, Only three hundred and 
ö forty Romans periſhed on a field which was ſtrewed 


* with ten thouſand Caledonians, Night alone cloſed | 


the carnage; © but the dawn of day revealed to 
Agricola the extent of his victory. A profound 
ſilence reigned over the hills which had ſo lately 
reſounded with the diſſonant ſhouts of the barba- - 
- rians; the ſolitary glens and mountains, the thick 
ſmoke that aroſe from their huts, which they had 
abandoned in their flight to the flames, checked 
the purſuit of the victors; as their general lowly 
led back his triumphant legions, the Britons in 
| his gradyal march admired and acknowledged the 
Roman arms and diſcipline ; and Agricola already 
revolved the deſign of completing his ſucceſs by 
Db * tho 
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che reduction of Ireland, for which, in his opi- 
nion, one legion and a few auxiliaries would have 
been ſufficient. .. The weſtern iſland might have 
been improved into a valuable poſſeſſion, and the 
Britons would have worn their chain with leſs. 
reluctance, if the proſpect and example of free- 
dom had on LATER been n n en 
their eyes. 


335 % nt a "of ee Gi. 
70 . as ever this extenſive 
ſcheme of conqueſt, ' His Ie merit had ex- 
cited the jealouſy of Domitian; nor could the 
Roman emperor compare without ſome ſenſe. of 
ſhame his ignoble expedition againſt the Catti, to 
the achievements of his general in Britain. The 
-triumphal ornaments: and a ſtatue crowned with 
laurel, were the rewards of the martial labours 


and prompt obedience of Agricola; and in a life 


of private virtue he happily eluded the deadly 
| ſuſpicions of the tyrant; nine years after his re- 
turn he expired at Rome in peaceable enjoyment 
of his fame and fortune; his laſt words expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction that a violent death had not added 
to the crimes of Domitian; and the emperor ex- 
ulted in his will, which named him jointly. as his 
heir with his wife and daughter, without reflecting, 


it is only to a corrupt prince chat a juſt father 
bequeaths his en 
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1 5 = pins While Agricola was condemned to 
1 '  ** languiſh in inactivity, the Romans 
3 beheld with ingignation the ſecurity of their em- 
pire violated by the ravages of the barbarians from 
beyond the Danube. The Dacians occupied the 
country between the Nieſter, the Tibiſeus, the 
Lower Danube, and the Euxine ſea. To their 
natural ftrength and fierceneſs they added a con- 
tempt for life, which was derived from a warm 
perſuaſion of the immortality and tranſmigration 
of the ſoul. Their incurſions had been ſucceſ- 
fively' checked by Tiberius, and by Mucian on the 
acceſſion of Veſpaſian; but under the feeble ad- 
miniſtration of Domitian their hoſtile enterpriſes 
aſſumed a more ſerious and menacing aſpect. 
Their counſels were directed, and their courage 


animated, by the ſubtle and daring Decebalus, 


whom merit had raiſed to rule over his country- 
men. They deluged with their rapacious num- 
bers the defenceleſs province of Mæſia; defeated 
and flew in open battle Oppius Sabinus, and Cor- 
nelius Fuſcus, who ſucceſſively commanded the 
legions of Mæſia; and diffuſed the terror of their 
name to the gates of Rome. To oppoſe theſe - 
formidable invaders Domitian 'himſelf took the 
field; but his timid ſpirit dreaded an encounter 
wich the ferocious barbarians; he halted in the 
Kr" 'Mzſia ; and ſuffered the harveſt of 
BD $4. "_ 
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6— t0.be raped. -by lis Hememang 
Julian. The Dacians were broken after an obſti- 
nate and bloody conteſt; but the ſpirit of Dece- 
 balys roſe ſuperior 20-defeat; he appeared again 
in arms; refuſed to proſtitute his dignity by pre- 
ſenting himſelf at Rome; improved with dexterity 


= the misfortunes of the Romans, who engaged in 


an unſucceſsful war with the Marcomanni, and ex- 
torted from . the timid Domitian a conſiderable | 
ſum of money as the price of that peace which 
he himſelf would with any! other adverſary have 
willingly purchaſed, The vanquiſned emperor - 
returned to triumph at Rome; and the ſurname of 
Dacicus, which he aſſumed as his glory, has been 
eee f 
| vel. Contemptible to the foreign ene- 
| mies of the republic, Domitian was 
terrible: to his own ſubjects, In his late expedi- 
tion he had exhauſted the provinces he marched to 
protect; and if his rapacity was inſatiate his eſfemi- 
macy was degrading ; the legions could not reſtrain 
their ſcorn at their unworthy leader, who repaſed in 
| his litter, or, extended at eaſe og his couch in his 
Purple galley, floated dawn the Rhine and the 
Danube, and complained that his reſt was inter- 
rupted by the found of the oars; bot in his capital 
| he emerged from bis indolence, to invade the 
prage of bia propley und the nu who trembled 
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| at the diſtant din, of arms, could gaze with horrid 


IV 


_— 


ſatisfaktion on the dying pangs of the victims to 


his cruelty, 


The lojuley. of tis ae quit en 


' $0 indignation; on the banks of the Rhine, Lucius 


Antonius, at the head of two legions, erected the 


ſtandard of revolt, and ſummoned to his aſfiſtance 8 


the barbarians of Germany, Domitian heard with 


to contend for his empire in arms; tho 


ſenate were commanded to attend the camp of 
their jealous tyrant, and the prætorians were al- 
ured by extraordinary donatives, to deyote their 
But the march of Domi- 
den d herbal bp tidings that Antonius was 


no more. Before the Germans could join him 


he was defeated and ſlain by Appius Maximus, 
whoſe condutt ſeems rather to have been influenced 
Fre than attachment to 
we on the feli of hatte the magna- 


nimous victor, without conſulting Do- 


mitian, deſtroyed che correſpondence of Antonius, 
but the loßß af the papers was amply ſupplied by 
the indefatigable jealouſy of the tyrant. Whoever | 
| was obnoxious for virtue or dignity was conſidered 
as the aſſociate of Antonius. Helvidius Priſcus, 
che ſecond victim of that name, was ſacrificed to 
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his hereditary love of freedom, and the renown of 
his father; the friendſhip of Ruſticus Arulznus for 
Thraſea, and his veneration for the memory of 
that illuſtrious Roman, were his real crimes; He- 

rennius Senecio had pleaded the cauſe of an 
injured province with manly and indignant elo- 
quence; and he was involved in the ſame deſtruc- 
tion with Helvidius and Ruſticus. None eſcaped 
whom the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion could accuſe. The | 
ſea, ſays Tacitus, was coyered with exiles ; the 
rocks were ſtained with thelr blood; but it was in 
the capital that cruelty ſeemed to rage without 
controul. It was treaſonable to be noble or rich; 
to have been poſſeſſed or devoid of honours; but 
of all, virtue was the certain ſource of deſtruction. 

Nor were the iniquities of the informers more hate- 
ful than the inſulting magnifitence of their re- 
wards. To ſome were imparted the ſacred dignity 
of pontiff, or the honours of conſul; others were 
ſent with the characters of procurators to oppreſs 
the provinces, or were preferred to the confidence 
of their prince at home, and ſcattered throughout 
terror and hatred. Slaves were ſuborned —_ 
| their maſters, freedmen againſt their patrons, and 
ſuch as had no enemies were betrayed and undone 
by their friends. The ſenate was beſieged by an 
armed and ruffian band; the miniſters of the ty- 
rany's . Every * that e them 

Was 
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| was recorded; and. every look was ſcrutinized by 
the malignant and menacing. eye of their oppreſſor. 
None ſpoke, none opened their mouths, but thoſe 
to whoſe unfortunate lot it fell to be firſt -aſked 
their opinions; the reſt aſſented with a nod, though 
with the utmoſt grief of heart and horror of mind; 
what the firſt ſaid, was agreed to by all, though 
all diſliked it, and none more than him who pro- 
poſed it; for ſuch were the unhappy times, that 
what b e ., We p N , 
probation, was generally moſt obnoxious. * 
It was from Grecian philoſophy that the Romans 
| had imbibed the juſteſt and moſt liberal notions. 
of the dignity of human nature, and the origin of 
civil ſociety. - The ſyſtem of Zeno, which inculcated 
the love of virtue and the contempt of life, was 
moſt invidious to a profligate tyrant, whoſe. de- 
baucheries diſgraced the purple, and who could 
hope to reign only as long as he was feared. Let, 
in his vengeance every ſect was included; and the 
ſame year that was ſtained with the murders of 
Priſcus and Ruſticus, witneſſed the expulſion of 
the philoſophers from Rome and Italy, as if Domi 
tian was deſirous of removing eee Wy 
thing that was worthy and honeſt. 
Kt on : From the death of Auguſtus, Veſpaſian 
and Ties alone. hed vuledichs Wa 
with moderation and clemency, and they alone 


i 
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had experienceds nawral death. The example of 
his father and brother might have admoniſhed 
| Domitian had he been capable of inſtruction; but 
he ruſhed headlong to deſtruction; and his vices 
at length recoiled on his own head. In the reign 


of his. father he had raviſhed from the bed of 


| eyes 1 me en ge Donde. Longinh, 4 fin- 

. lng wile” her: to prefers an; 
' aſcendancy over the mind of her imperial conſort, 
The youth and beauty of the player Paris, had 
inflamed the laſcivious deſires of Domitia; and 
it is probable that her adulterous paſſion had not 
eſeaped the obſeryation of the emperor. It was 
the cuſtom of the tyrant to inſcribe in his tablets 
the names of thoſe whoſe deaths he meditated ; the 
memorial had been left negligently on a table; and 
| by a- child at play was brought to Domitia ; 


name; ſhe ſhewed the lift to Norbanus and Pe- 


Adonis, che prittorian prafedts, and to. Parthe= 


mins che imperial chamberlain, who beheld with 
indignation themſelves inſerted in the bloody ſcroll. 

Their confederacy was cemented by fear and re- 
ſentment; che death of the tyrant was reſolved; 
and che execution of the enterpriſe was deyolved, 
on Stephanus, a freedman of Domitilla, the niece 


ofthe ner but "wy ſer witneſſing the exe- 
band 20 cution 


* 
1 
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eution of her huſband, in exile lamented” her: de> | 


„ The wrongs of his 


miſtreſs armed the hand of Stephanus; he was 


introduced to the emperor by Parthenius, and as 


He received the dagger of Stephanus in his groinz 
yet he ſtill ſtruggled againſt his fate; and while he 


he called aloud ſor ſuccour. Parthenius with a 8 
Choſen band inſtantly ruſhed to the aſſiſtance of 


his aſſociate; Domitian fell pierced with innumer- 
able wounds; his guards arrived to behold kis 
the unfortunate Stephanus was extended by their 
fury a mangled corpſe before the kieleſs body of 
the emperor. 


A dowd: of prefiges hive n preſiertdbþ 
Dion Caſſius and Suetonius, as announcing the 


fate of Domitian; but the moſt remarkable cir- 


cumſtance they relate is that Apollonius Tyanæus, 


on the day that Domitian was killed, diſcourſing to 


ſuddenly exclaimed, © Courage, Stephanus, ſtrike 


home; the aſtoniſhment of the multitude was in- 


_ creaſed by the exhortation to reſume their courage, 


for the tyrant was no more. Without preſuming 
at the diſtance of eighteen centuries accurate 
, i | 5 | | to 7 


Domitian attentively peruſed an account of a, fidti- 
tious conſpiracy he fell the victim of a real one. 


a numerous afſembly at Epheſus, pauſed, and 


8 
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to inveſtigate the ſuſpicious narrative, it muſt be 
obſerved that Apollonius was one of thoſe pre- 
tenders to philoſophy, of which modern times are 
not entirely deftitute, who viſit every court, and 


by the ſubtility of their intrigues ſubſtantiate their 


claims to preternatural knowledge. He had ex- 


cited Galba to revolt againſt Nero; had appeared. 
at Rome in the midſt of the perſecution of his ſect; 
had maintained an intimate correſpondence with 
the moſt- illuſtrious Romans; and had moſt pro- 


bably himſelf animated the ſpirit of Stephanus. 


The meaſures of the conſpirators were taken with 
deliberation; had the deteſtation of the tyrant 
delivered them from the neceſſity of extraordinary 
caution, and allowed them to communicate their 
intentions to their diſtant aſſociates. The attempt 
of Apollonius was hardy; a variety of circum- 
ſtances might have intercepted the ſtroke; but 
much muſt be hazarded to attain tlie character of 
a prophet; and while unfortunate predictions are 
conſigned to oblivion thoſe which are erm ful- 
6 IO. 0 
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' TER. = CONGRATULATION /| OF ARRIUS | ANTONINUS, — 


MILDNESS OF NERVA.— HIS GENEROSITY. —ACCOUNT OF 


. JULIUS ATTICUS.—DEATH or VIRGINIUS RUFUS—SEDI-" 
Tous SPIRIT OF, THE SOLDIERS.—MUTINY OF THE TRR. 


TORIANS.—ADOPTION OF MARCUS UILPIUS. TRAJAN.— 
HIS EXTRACTION.—DEATH, OF NERVA.—TRAJAN Is Ac- 


 KNOWLEDGED EMPEROR. - His FIRST MEASURES.—HIS GE- 


NEROUS ' DECLARATION S,—HIS PRIV/ ATE LIFE.—CONDUCT 
TOWARDS LICINIUS SURA.—HIS C:CONOMY.—RIS PUBLIC 


 MAGNIFICENCE.—HIS - FIRST WAR AGAINST THE DACT- 


ANS.—HE ACCEPTS THE SUBMISSION ' OF DECEBALUS,— 


 SECUND WAR WITH THE © DACIANS.—DEATH. OF | DECE- | 


BALUS.—DACIA. is REDUCED -INTO THE FORM. OF A Ro- 
MAN \PROVINCE;—PILLAR OF TRAJAN,—CONSPIRACY OF 
CRASSUS,—PERSECUTION- OF THE CHRISTIANS,—LETTER 
or TRAJAN TO PLINY.—CHARACTER | OF THE EMPRESS - 
PLOTINA.—SHE SUPPORTS THE ' PRETENSIONS OF, HA- 

/ DRIAN. 
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| DRIAN.—HADRIAN 18 APPOINTED. QUASTOR TO TRA IAN, 
AND MARRIES HIS. « NIECE.—REVOLUTION IN ARMENTA.— 

CESS.—EARTHQUAKE AT ANTIOCH. - VICTORIES OVER 
THE PARTHIANS—DEATH OF TRA JAN—CHARAGTER or 
Ts, TACITUS.—OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


. . 
: "S 8 8 # 
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v. e una THE execrations with which the - 
their own reproach, who had ſo long abjecti 


endured his iron ſway; but their unanimous imous ap- 


_ probation. of Marcus Cocceius Nerva as his 
ſucceſſor, was the beft proof how ſeverely they 
had ſuffered from the bloody rage of the tyrant. | 

The jealouſy with which Rome had hitherto 
confined to her own ſons the imperial purple, 

yielded to the mild virtues of Nerva, who was 
otiginally of the iſland of Crete; his youth and 
manhood ſeem to have been paſſed in the indefa- 
tigable practice of private benevolence ; yet even 
kis humanity had not been thought unworthy of 
| puniſhment by the ſavage Domitian; after having 
twice enjoyed the honours of the conſulſhip he 
was baniſhed by that prince to Tarentum; and 


* 
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had probably but lately returned from exile; when 
at the advanced age of ſeventy- one years he was 
called to the adminiſtration of the Ronan world; 
that ſtation had already been promiſed to the au- 
ſpicious influence of his nativity, by the profeſſors 
of aſtrology; and Domitian, who himſelf was the 
ſlave of the ſcience; was only diverted from order- 
ing the immediate execution of Nerva, by the 
humane repreſentations of an artful aſtrologer, wh6 
aſſured him the infirmities of the aged Patri- 
cian woultl in a few So. N violence" unne⸗ 


ceffary. VERS 1 60; 13) 
le b probble that Nerds wha elit; 1 


proved, than avowedly engaged in the deſign of 


the conſpitators; the natural goodneſs of his dif - 
poſition, and the attachment of Petronius Secun- 
dus, one of the prætörian præfects, recommended 
him as tlie moſt worthy / o aſcend the vacant 
throne; the ſenate had confirmed the choice 
with loud and ſincere acclamations; but the præ- 
torians only yielded to the promiſe” of a liberal 
donative, and ſtill cheriſhed the grateful remem- | 
brance of the unbounded liberality of Domitian. / 
Among the crowd who preſſed forwards to adore 
the fortune of the new / emperor, the addreſs of 
Arrius Antoninus, who had long lived in the ſtricteſt 
intimacy with Nerva, has been preſerved by its 
fingularity, and might have conveyed no uſeleſs 
Vol. III. e admonition 


* 


the miſeries of exile; the crime of Licinianus, 
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admonition to the ambitious. 1 am comie;” 
faid he, „with the reſt, to congratulate. the ſe- 
<< nate, che people of Rome, and the provinces, 


c upon your advancement to your preſent ex- 


« alted ſtation; but to you I cannot pay the 


« ſame compliment, who, after having by your 


« wiſdom and virtue efcaped the rage of ſo many 
te wicked princes, plunge yourſelf into new trou- 
4 ble and dangers; and expoſe yourſelf to the 
« clamorous reproaches of ſelfiſn and inſatiate 
« friends, and the deadly ſnares of implacable 
« enemies.” The event approved the judgment 
of Arrius; the happineſs of the Roman world 
was diligently cultivated by Nerva; but his, own ' 
peace was the ſacrifice. to the- angry pains of 
a Willies. 

The eee e eee 
heat the wounds which had been inflicted by. the 
cruelty or rapacity of his predeceſſor. - The exiles 


were recalled to their houſes and reinſtated in their 


properties by a prince who had himſelf taſted of 


who had been baniſhed: for violating the chaſtity | 
of a veſtal, exempted. Bim alone from the general 


indulgence; and the lenity rather than the ſeverity 
of the einperor may be cenſured, Who limited 


his freedom to the iſland of Sicily. 
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The moſt illuſtrious Romans had fallen victims 
to the law which protected the majeſty of tlie 
prince; but the ſecurity of Nerva was his virtuous 
adminiſtration ; and it was on the integrity of his 
own conduct that he repoſed his confidence; he 
aboliſhed the odious ſtatute pregnant with accuſa- 
tions and deſtruction; nor could the conſpiracy 
of Calpurnius Craſſus influence him to violate the 
oath, which he ſolemnly pronounced on his ac- 
oeſſion, never to ſtain the purity of his reign with 
the blood of 4 ſenator. Tarentum might be con- 
ſidered rather as a retreat than a ſcene of exile to 
Craffus; and the clemency of Nerva withſtood 
the reproach of Julius Fronto, * that it was almoſt 
e as bad to live under a prince who ſuffered with 
« impunity every thing, een eee of 
« a tyrant who would permit nothing.” 

If the viree of Mere could: ei the edis 
of reſentment, it was not - likely to yield to the 
ſuggeſtions of intereſt. Julius Atticus, an Athe- 
nian citizen, was lineally deſcended from Cimon 
and Miltiades, Theſeus and Cecrops, Aacus and 
Jupiter; but the poſterity of ſo many gods and 
heroes was fallen into the moſt abject ſtate 3 and 
contempt had he not diſcovered an immenſe 
treaſure buried under an old houſe, the laſt re- 
—_ According to the rigour 

mn 8 2 | of 
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of the law, the emperor might have afſertsd] his 
claim, and the prudent Atticus prevented by a 
frank confeſſion the officiouſneſs of informers.” But 
Nerva refuſed to accept any part of it, and com- 
manded him to uſe, without ſcruple, the preſent 
of fortune. The cautious | Athenian ſtill inſiſted 
that the treaſure was too conſiderable for a ſubhect, 
and that he knew not how to 4% it. Abuſe ir, 
then, was tlie reply of the good-naturedi monarch, 
for it is your own. © Atticus yielded to his com- 
mands, but was not influenged by this laſt in- 
ſttrruction; and under the ſucceſſors of Nerva, the 
numerous public edifices which were conſtructed 


by his magnificence eras waar coal 1 


che imperial liberality. J % 
The reputation of Nerva was eflabliſhed.by.the 
mikinef with which he exerciſed, power, and the 
fame of Virginius Rufus has been... perpetuated 
by the firmneſs wich which he rejected it. The 
legions of the Rhine, and the army at Bedriacum 
aſter the death; of Otho, had urged him even with 
menaces to accept the imperial purple. But he 
diſdained to countenance by his example the li- 
cence of the ſoldiers; his moderation had pro- 
tected him from the jealouſy of Vitellius, and the 
| erveley of Domitian; he expired of a natural death 
under the adminiſtration of Nerva, who had long 
known and reſpected his virtues; fortunate even 
42 | 82 5 after 
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after life, ſince his funeral oration was pronounced 
by the celebrated hiſtorian Cornelius Tacitus. 
That daring and licentious ſpirit which Virginius 
had laboured to repreſs affſicted the declining 
age of Nerva. The infirm and feeble emperor 
was incapable of ſtruggling with the inſolence 

of the legions; but it was in the pretorian camp 
that the angry paſſions of the ſoldiers raged with 
the greateſt violence. Thoſe favoured bands, more 
turbulent in peace than terrible in war, were in- 
flamed by Alianus Caſperius, who had rioted in 
the profuſion of Domitian, and called to mind 
with concern the double privilege of rapacity and 
prodigality. The prætorians ſhared the "regret - 


and the reſentments of their commander; their 


imperious clamours demanded the immediate ex- 
ecution of the murderers of Domitian. Huma- 
nity. and gratitude confirmed the oppoſition of 
Nerva; and, while he expoſed his breaſt to the 
ſwords oſ the enraged ſoldiers, he entreated them 
to ſatiate their fury in his blood, and ſpare thoſe 
to whom he was indebted for the empire. The 
lawleſs inſurgents deſpiſed his authority, and were 
deaf to his ſolicitations; they ſeized Petronius 


Secund and Parthenitd, ine de Lie - 


the preſence of the emperor, and diſplayed 
their heads in bardarous e e the 
capital. v1 
95 01 it 0 £3; cn 
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Convinced. by painful experience of his own 
weakneſs, it was by the choice of a bold and 


 - vigorous colleague, that Nerva hoped to controul 


| the fierce. multitude, and reſtore that diſcipline 
which had rendered the Romans the terror and 
ſovereigns of ſo many powerful nations. Though 
he had ſeveral relations he preferred merit to 
conſanguinity; and in the teriple of Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus with a loud and ſteady voice he pro- 
claimed, that, with a ſincere | wiſh for the pro- 
ſperity of the ſenate and people of Rome, and in 
earneſt expectation that the choice would prove 
barer 6 tens and. e ee rival Myon 
r e Ne Sg 
The fanidy. of Trijan was Saber ancient than 
illuſtrious, and had long been ſettled at Italica, 
a city of Spain near old Seville. The abilities 
and exploits of his father had however promoted 
him to the dignity of conſul; and had been re- 
warded by the triumphal ornaments. His ſurname 
of Parthicus is expreſſive of ſome advantage which | 
he gained. over. that formidable people, the moſt 
dangerous rivals of the Roman. power. The fon 
- emulated. and ſurpaſſed the glory of the father; 
and on the Rhine and the Euphrates bis tender 
- youth ſupported the fatigues and braved the pe- 
rils of war with a patience and courage. that ex- 
rorted the admiration of the moſt hardy veterans. 
9 eq | _* Beloved 
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mend ani Gronnl, by N Aicha, be fred 
their toils and mingled in their exerciſes, without 
deſcending from the ſuperiority of his ſituation. 
Aſter paſſing through the previous office of præ- 
tor, he was by Domitian inveſted with the con- 
ſular honours; and we are at a loſs to diſcover 
what could recommend to the favour of the 
jealous tyrant a man of Trajan's virtue and me- 
rit. He himſclf ſeems to have been aware of 
the dangers he was expoſed to; and no ſooner 
had the term of his magiſtracy expired than he 
withdrew to à life of privacy in Spain; he was 
- ſummoned from his retreat ſoon after the defeat 
of Lucius Antonius to aſſume the government. 
of Lower Germany ; and it was in that ſtation 
that he was ſurpriſed by the intelligence, that he 
was declared the adopted fon of Nerva, and his 
colleague in the adminiſtration of the Roman 
world. Aſter a decent reſiſtance he accepted the 
| facred truſt with the honourable, and moſt probably * 
| the ſincere, declaration, that the greateſt pleaſe it 
_ afforded him was the hope, that it would, en- 
* able him to correct the evils which afflicted the 
empire. That already was in part accompliſhed by | 
his adoption. The ſeditious legionanes trembled 
in the. preſence of a prince who knew how to 
_ enforce his commands; the haughty prætorians 
were condemned to expiate their late guilt with 
% 


d 1 
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was aſſerted by the execution of Zlianus gg 
and the! coping of his factious violence. 
5 ve. 10 The adoption of Trajan was the ul 

0 | memorable act of Nerva; and the aged 

peter,” after a reign of ſixteen months, cloſed 

a life of unblemiſhed integrity. His mildneſs, | 
which bordered on weakneſs, is the only failing 
which tarniſhes his ſhort adminiſtration ; but thoſe 
qualitics which are amiable in 'a ſubject become 
dangerous in à prince; and Pliny has preſerved 
an anecdote which proves that vice was not only 
pardoned but countenanced by his miſtaken le- 
nity. Junius Mauricus, the brother of the un- 
fortunate Arulænus, was at ſupper with Nerva 
and a few ſelect friends, when Vejento, a ſhame- 
leſs. ſycophant, whoſe infamy has been immor- 
| taliſed by Juvenal, was ſeated near the emperor; 
the - converſation happened to turn on Catullus. 
Mleſſalinus, one of the principal inſtruments of 
te cruelties of Domitian : the company expreſſed 
their honeſt indignation at his crimes; * and 


What, demanded Nerva, & would have been 


1e his fate had he lived now?” “ He would,” 
 rephed Mauricus, as he fixed his eyes on Vejento, | 
. '« haye ſupped wich Us.“ The reproof. was ac- 

on ban dE N it was 8 in 
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the choice af -nfuccedor den etve: endeavoured-to 


atone for his culpable indulgence,” 7 nomonng 
hi brow! Trajan was: n ha fortyſecond 
este year of hig age, ben by che dach 
of Nerva he beheld himſelf the ſale and undiſ- 
puted maſter; of the Roman world. - Inſtead of 
haſtening to receive the congratulations of, the 
ſenate, and the capital, for above a year after 
his acceſſion he remained at Cologne, occupied 
in the important care of curbing the pride of 
the barbarians beyond the Danube. When his 
name and diligence had reſtored . the ſtrength of 
the frontier, his modeſt journey to. Rome Was 
| hailed by the grateful provinces which had been 
exhauſted by the rapacious retinue and deſtructive 
Progreſs of Domitian. He entered his capital 
on boot; and, While his ſubjects gazed with ad 
miration on the "majeſtic ſtature, the open coun- - 
tenance, and vigorous ſtep, of their ſove 

his friends with aſtoniſhment found themſelves 
ſtrained in the familiar embraces of their prince. 
He renewed the ſolemn obligation of  clemency 
which had been taken by Nerva; he added to 
| the vows which were annually made for the pro- 
ſperity of the emperor, the clauſes: ' Provided he 
IF obſerves the laws, governs the republic as he ought, 


ad the happineſs of bis es OI. 


$7 » 
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de delivered to Saburamm the official fword of 
memorable expreſſion ; «Receive this ſword, and 
N eee e e OY; bur if in 
4 * /againſt me.“ 971 iti 
In che aſſiduous practice Ord Trajan a 
| init che ſeeble precaution of guards which pro- 
chm "the fears, but never dan protect the per- 
Jon; of a tyrant, His palace was conſtantly open 
to accels; and the meaneſt |of his ſubjects mighr, 
without difficulty, prefer his complaints to the 
imperial throne. His private life preſents the 


| portrait of 4 prince uncorrupted by power,. The 


_ exerciſes of the chace ſtrung his nerves, and in- 
ured his body to cold and fatigue.” His table 
ns covered with frugal fimplicity ; and* among 
ne en e de 
and Tacitus. The converſation was familiar, and 
- often heightened by wine; nor can it be con- 

cealed that the temperance of Trajan ſometimes 


77 yielded to the alluring juice of the grape. Mu- 
fir or comic repreſentations enlivened the evening 


und in the morning the company were frequently | 
_  Galuted with preſents from the emperor, the ſacred 
rope roo eee, Þ | 

Strong in the conſciouſneſs of fis own integrity 
0 W che mind of Trajan was forti- 


fl q 
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fied againlt mfc ' Envy had ifpeped 6 
him the aſpiring diſpoſition of his friend - and 


favourite Licinzus Sura, which might not eyen 
reſpect the life of his prince. Without attend- 


ants Trajan entered the houſe of Sura, and ſhared . 


with gaiety the friendly repaſt; and on the morn- 
were checked by the reply: » Had Sura har- 


eee tins” eee BOO © 


have executed it yeſterday.” 

hs rjevithin pf eee 
# is to the mate uit che ſpleen is to-rhe body; 
te it cannot increaſe without waſting and impo- 
i veriſhing the other members,” was exemplified 
by his adminiſtration. He diminiſhed the load 
ee 
and, by an honourable economy, confined the pub- 


lic expenditure within the public revenue. "Yet 


the magnificence of his ſpirit was / indulged in 


adorning his capital. He encouraged the moſt . 
wealthy of the fenators to purchaſe the uſeleſs gar- 


dens and palaces which had been erected by his 
luxurious and prodigal predeceſſors; the money 
they produced was ſcrupulouſly applied to the grate- 
ful and pious care of conſtructing new porticoes and 


temples; the ſplendour of Rome was diffuſed through 


the provinces; and the wide and folid road which 


\ 


under which the Romans groaned, 


— ; 
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traverſed the empire from eaſt to, yelt, 123 the 
f Eurine Sea to Gaul, and che ſtupendous bridge 
of Alcantara, that Was thrown over the Tagus, 
were the effects of the * -of example of 
Trajan. e Ic 3 9b d 81 0 9293690 en as 
The hardy ſoldier, An from: chilfiaed; to 
the exerciſes and diſcipline of a camp, had but 
imperfectiy imbibed the rudiments. of ſcience. The 
kcloquence of Trajan has been acknowledged and 
commended * one of hid ſucceſſors, who himſelf 
aſpired to, and attained, the reputation of no in- 
dlifferent orator. Vet it muſt have been the re. 
 fult.of natural genius and not of ſtudys and the 
emperor's deficiency in learning is the moſt ho- 
nourable panegyric on his patronage of letters. 
Wich Tacitus and the younger Pliny he lived in 
tions probably influenced or confirmed his own. 
Proſeſſors were appointed through, the provinces 
with . liberal ſalaries; public libraries were eſta» 
bliſhed in the capital; and the arts, which had 
4 drooped under the iron rule of Domitian, 
raiſed e . heady in the . reign of 
Ta. ins 
vie. wa" rs rev nk eee 
F pies impatiently revolved the toils and 
glories of war; die dae e of Augie 
nne | e 
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Yieldedto; the Witt of immerel aims} Hd 
extend his on renohn with" the e e 5 
the Roman world was- the ambition” of che War 


 Vke empetor. "The prefurtiprion'of Decebalts hat 
deen encouraged” by the "weakneſs of Domitianz - 
and! ke hoſtile" incurfiors were Cofttinle a" when 


the timid erat was "no! me, To ere "the 
violated raajeſty"of che empire a formidable 3 5 
my marched beneath the conduct of Traja | 
the legions' were admoniſh&d by the 0 e | 
their imperial leader to deut Without” a mu | 
the fiignes' 'of war. Oft ot, and ds Nr 
comf -armour, che empeivr” Himſelf "led? the 
way to victory; à bridge of facilitated 
paſſage of the Danube; Karp bs 5 
tram of that river, in the modern co country. of 
Tt ranſylvania, "the Romans "encountered the Da- 
cians, whoſe native courage Way inflamed ed by. 8 
martial ſpiric of their monarch Decebalus. "The | 
conflict was long and: bloody ; ; and . it 8 nat 
till aſter an obſtinate e that the valou 
and ſtrength of the barbatians ba e a | 
{kill and diſcipline of the Romans. Decebalus 
fled; but his flight was cheered by the refle&tion, 
that he had not ingloriouſly abandoned a field 
which had ſcarce proved les fatal'ro the Metere 
than che vanquiſned. Werben 6 
"I alan ee Tr . e 
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as; the foremoſt of bis army! in peace 
ory be cred ud rr, the ta of 
"ther. of his Soldiers. . The imperial wards 
10 o abandaned: ta. bind their woundsy and 


 ' the. ardour of the ſurvivors, vas, timulated, .by 


funeral - honours that were paid to the ſhin, 
The hour of proſperity, vas, diligently improved; 
the ſtrongeſt caſtles af Deccbalus were allaulted 
and taken; and, in his capital. the Dacian mor 
arch contemplated in anxicus diſmay. the ſmall 
ſpace "between _himlelf and, his viftorious enemy. 


* yp JEL - 


dudtion of Dacia, and to leave his adverſary. in 
| 5 poſſeſſion of 3 2 throne, Vet che terms 


impoſed were ſuch as were worthy. of the 
ancient ſpirit of Rome: that the Dacians ſhould 


abandon the territories they had uſurped from 
the neighbouring. ſtates ; that they ſhould deliver 
up their arms and engines, diſmantle their caſ- 
tles, ſurrender the Roman deſerters, and acknows 

kedge no other friends -or enemies than thoſe 'of 
| Rome. In the rigorous conditions Decebalus 
confeſſed his adverſe fortune; and the pride of 
the 1 barbarian was ſeverely wounded by the 

| forms. of ſubmiſſion. He was compelled to 
proſtrate himſelf before, and acknowledge himſelf 
the vaſſal of, che viftor; not were the ſenate 


of N N 
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excluded from their ſhare in the triumph; and 


the... ambaſſadors of Decebalus were Contes 


before that, aſſembly. to repeat he ſame: degrad- 
ing ceremonies of homage eee ee 
practiſed in the preſence of Trajan. P 
o dt the” mri yea ae. — 
dies, but not the martial preparations, 
2 Romans and Dacia. Decebalis Gb 

riſhed a deep, and reſentful) ſenſe of the indigrity 
he had. endured ; and Trajan” was” impatient of 
completing a- conqueſt from which he had re- 
luctantiy retired. The letters of Pliny aceuſe che 
Dacian monarch. as the aggreſſor, and inſimuate a 
hoſtile correſpondence and league with the court 
of Parthia; but the ſuperior worde and known = | 
diſpoſition of the Roman emperor warrants the 
ſuſpicion that he eagerly embraced the firſt pre- | 
tence to reſume his proper nag foletrin aſe 
verations, . „ ſo may I ſec Dacia reduced t a 
Roman province; ſo may iT Paſs tlie Danube” 
< and the Euphrates 6n- bridges built by niyfeif 
proclaim the objects of his reſtiels ambition 
ITY 2 ſenate "that "Had" Kanftioned the” 


impious G of Pt Ban 


were not likely to oppoſe: thesmartiat ardour of 
Trajan. Decebalus was formally declared” the 
enemy of the Roman republic; and the legions 
again marched with alacrity beneath the ſtandard of 
oe | their 
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their ;warlike: 8 tlie 'banks' of dhe 
Danube the labour of the Roman army, under 
tier direction of the architect Apolloderus, con- 
ſtructed a permanent bridge, which'' was” coniſi- 
dered by the ancients] as the boldeſt and moſt 
| ſtupendous work of Tian. Twenty-two. piers 
of. ſtone; — or withſtood the rapid violence 
| arches; hich wien hade 1 * above 
the Aunſce, and connected the oppoſſee banks 
at; the diſtance of three tHouſand feet: Over the 
ud -fabric Trajan in perſon Conducfed his nu- 
werous hoſt; and the Dacians beheld with aſto- 
niſhment their country joined by the artificial ſth: | 
mus to the province of Maia. 200 T iti 
Theaevents of zhe-Dacian War ars intelvetl i 
obſcuriy;z but from the faint and broken light 
Which che abridgment of Dion Caflius und- che 
; epiſtles of, Pliny: afford, it lis eaſy o diſeern that 
8 the, Naciagj.moparch never ventured to meet the 
Wnyader.. in arms; a doubtful report has been 
preſerved. of an attempt by: treachery dn the liſe 
ofthe. emperor z. but it was, in the natura ſtrength 
of, his. country that Decebalus chiefly confided ; 
he dextrouſly. avoided, a deciſive, engagement, - and 
hoped to exhauſt the patience of the enemy in 
a long and laborious; purſuit. The prudent, pro- 
Mi RY OY e ee by the ardour and 


perſeverance 
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an indignant ſpirit, he cloſed his reign and life; his - 
head was preſented to Trajan, and as the proof 
of victory was ſent to Rome, But the fears or 
| perfidy of Bacilis, one of his favourites, defeated 
ments, and revealed the dark repoſitory of his 
wealth to the menaces or promiſes of the Ro- 
Veil it. © Dd mans. 


| 
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mans. The greateſt | part aa heel ans: reco- 8 


of dhe eee yet much eluded 


his ſearch; and as late as the | ſixteenth century 
the Hungarian fiſnermen who inhabit the banks 
FFF 
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into a Roman province; and a territory 
of thirteen miles in circumference was added to 


the empire of Rome; the viftorious emperor | 


5 entered his capital in triumph, and the ſurname 


Ul 


Romans, while they gazed with admiration on 


of Dacicus, which was the ' ſhame of Domitian, 
became the glory of Trajan. With the embel- 
limment of Rome was blended the pardonable 
deſire of perpetuating his own atchievements ; and 
_ the ſpoils of war were devoted to the conftruc- 
tion of a forum and a pillar which proclaim his 
daring genius, and ftill bear his name. The 
former was ſurrounded with a lofty portico, in 
the form of a quadrangle, into which four tri 
umphal arches opened a 'noble and ſpacious en- 
trance. In the centre aroſe a column of mar- 
ble, whoſe height of one hundred and ten feet 
denoted the elevation of the hill that had been 
cut away. This column, which ſtill ſubſiſts in 
Its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repreſenta- 
tion of the Dacian victories of its founder. The 


the 
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is the uncertainty of human proſpects, that a few Ky 


ations ; and it. is by the eterhal inſcription-6n- 


E000 
illuſtrated. - 
— i and it dit 
victory, it might have been enpected, would 
have extinguiſhed every ſpark of diſaffection; yet 
the kindred name of Craſſus, on the return of 
 Trajan' from Dacia, was again the ſource of con- 
ſpiracy, and the ſubject of clemency. No memorials 
allow us to trace the motives which engaged the 
ſecond Craſſus in the raſh and abortive” deſign: 
Yer it muſt be ſuppoſed | that his guilt was 
clearly eſtabliſhed,” fince his puniſhment was de- 
creed by the ſenate, and confirmed by Trajan. 
That prince reſpected, even in a criminal, the 
— — — 
tune in exile; and his ſpirit muſt have been baſe 
indeed, could he W ere e reader 
whom he was permitted to ſurvive. $i gn 
Amidſt che general profperity' df de Roman 15 
world one ſect alone experienced the unmerited 
| D d 2 ſeverity 
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had condemned 
a 2 1 q 
oc ile che pro- conſul, who had condemne: 
„ 
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fainting e e e Pede af th Chaif 
tians has tarniſhed a reign of extenſive beneyos 


', lence. Fes cho vigrur een en 
e of ah e ee why. fs ub. 
| honeſt indignation, that the pure dodrine- of tho 


ens Tape urge ene, W we 


eee eee eee 


the cleareſt light; and: while/ they induce: us. to 
lament the blindneſs. of Trajan, gompel} us to 


admit with cavtion . an: e ae of. * 2 
Fruelty. we 

When „ Alen ed Th the 
Sovemment of Bithynia and Pontus, he was em- 

| barrafſed by the rapid growth. of a religion deſtined 
to tubyert, che temples of Polytheiſm. Ay he had 
never aſſiſted at any judicial proceedings. againſt 

. _the Chtiſtians, with whoſe name alone he . ſeems 


acquainted, he was totally uninformed with regard 


to the method of their conviction, and. the. degree 
of their puniſhment, In chis perplexity he had 
_  yecourſe - to his uſual expedient, of ſubmitting | to 
the viſdom of Trajan, an account of ihe pro- 
ſtreſß and | ſityazion of the -Chriſtians, requeſting 
ee ee eee eee 


The anſwer of the emperor approved the 


©/ 
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to dedi®thoſe whohad perſiſted in maintaining their 
faith; but he acknowledges the difficulty of lays | 


Pert of the epiſtle/he: expreſſes his generat abhor» 
rence of any ſyſtem of active perſcention. - Malte 


u. no ;cnquities,” ſays he, 4 aſter them, nor ue 
te any pains to find thetn out. If they are brougim 

© before your tribunal; and convicted, it is your, 
cc. duty to puniſh; them i but with this reſtriftion; 
* that if any one denies his being a Chriſtian, and : 


& vindicates himſelf - by worſhipping'-our gods; 
although there is room to ſuſpect his forrtier 


_ « conduct, his preſent repentance ought to prove 


,, As to anonymous letters or me- 
e morials, no regard. ought to be paid to them 


« in m caſe whatever ;. ſuch a precedent would 
e he unworthy of the times in which we live,” |. 


It is eaſy to diſcem from this, 


chat both the emperor and his leutenants were wil 
ling to indulge the Chriſtians in the ſecret culti- 


vation of their religious tenets z. but the intolerant = 


ſpirit of the multitude ill-accorded with che ma- 
deration of the prince; the fortitude of the Chrif 


tians themſelves was above concealment, and ſupe · 


nor to danger; they gloried in their faith; and 
nee Fin i label ang 
| b "ok While 


ing down any general -plan,-or of treating theri 
Alike under different circurhſtances. In che latter 


% 
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2 — tmurchuded againſt dibfoves 
w— of Tiajan, his pagan ſubje&s: dwelt with de- 

light on his virtues; yet their ſatisſaction was over- 

on the character of a ſingle man; and the choice 
8 of. a ſueceſſor . to "the imperial zhroge nk have 
Praun —— thee” 
. preſs Ploting, had ſecured to her at leaſt the'eſtorn 
of her conſort ; her [modeſt deportment had en- 
deared her to the e the e ae 
che ſteps of the imperial palace, the crowd that 
followed her applauded che addreſs, © Such as 1 
. enter here; ſuch I am determined to, remain; for- | 
tune ſhall never change me.. And in her ſub. 
ſequent conduct Rome acknowledged the ſincerity 
of her declaration. But the empreſs had proved 
barren in the embraces of 'Trajan; and diſap- 
pointed herſelf of poſterity, her inclinations and in- 


3 the prerenſions of unn 
Hadrian. 


Italica, the ade de 6 Mf N y given Trajan 
to the empire, might boaſt the birth of Hadrian. 
His grandfather Marcellinus was the firſt of his 


family that had been introduced into the ſenate ; 
his father Ælius Hadrian Aſer, never roſe beyond 
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being adopted by |Nerva- He was at Rome 

when the latter expired; and in his impatienge 
do impart the firſt intelligence to Trajan on his 
cps down, he continued the journey 

on foot... His zeal and diligence could not but 
| prove acceptable to Trajan,; but his extravagance = 
aud diffipation-checked the , gratitude of the em. 
peror; nor in the eyes f 4. warlike ſoyereign 
would the taſte and literary genius of Hadrian 
atoge fora pacific difpoſition which prompted him 
rather to protect chan to extend the empire, He 
| however appointed him his . an officer wp ; 


"3% 4 


relieve the conſuls from fe invidious management 
of the public treaſure, bur whoſe duties had 
been confined by the emperors.tp the care | of com- 
poſing, and ſometimes pronouncing their orations. 
in chis ſituation, ſo happily ſuited to the talents of 
Hadrian, he could not fail of meriting the appro- | 
bation of his imperial employer; yet it was only 
the importunities of Plotina that prevailed on Tra- 
Juan to beſtow on him the hand of his niece Sabina, 
and to raiſe him by that alliance to the proſpect of 
empire; evena marriage ſo propitious to his ambitious | 
* was produRtive of no immediate promotion | 
Dd 4 and 
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and be only. occupied the office of prector, when 
che chirſt of military glory impelled Trajan on his 
8 CO e ieee P rde 
rk Ata e, er e e 
Wie e of Adis den ben Us wenden 
alen of weden betreen be hen empires of 
Rome and Parthia. ' The arms ox influence of 
_ Cholthioes, che king of Pirthis, Rad raiſed to the 
Armenian throne Exadarus, whoſe" origin is in. 
volyed in obſcurity 'by "the filence of hiſtory, 
The title of that prince was rejected by Trajan, 
who aſſerted the dominſon of Rotte ovef che crown 
of Armenia; and the Parthian king, ditracted by 
domeſtic commotion, reſumed the. Armenian ſceptre 
from Exadarus, and foliciced the conſent of Trajan, 
to place it in the hand of his aun brother Par- | 
themaſiris. The anſwer. of the Roman emperor 
Was that he himſelf ſhould ſoon vilic Syria in per- 
bon, and would then determine what was | moſt ho- : 
nourable for the republic N d 
The Roman legions marched with 
confidence beneath the auſpices of an 
hero; the paſſage of the Euphrates completed the 
early wiſhes of Trajan, but his mature ambition 
aſpired to more ſplendid atchievements ; his vic- 
torious eagles were diſplayed throughout Armenia; 
EF 
| ed 
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2 bebolding the deſeendam of Arſaces in 

the humble condition of a ſuppliant; but Tian 
was inflexible ; and Parthemaſiris was diſmiſſed with 
he mortifying reflection, that he had proſtituted 
dis «dignity without ſecuring his throne. He had 
again recourſe to arms; in the ineffectual ſtruggle 
he loſt his life and crown; and the vanquiſhed Ar- 
nn enn e e en 
e 
"; Mabadl ey vitharys Tab cod Meals | 
over Meſopotamia and Arabia Petræa; reduced to | 


' his hands; and erected his trophies' on the moſt 
6 Og Oe OT | 
ſen. 

Abher zip laborious gad proſpewes caripaigni 
he indulged a ſhort repoſe at Antioch, and received 
the homage of the princes he had eſtabliſhed or 
fabdued; but the pride of victory was confounded 


= by a violent und deſtructi we convullion of che cle- 


| my; cee Ne 7 £0 her 
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ing tottered over . inha⸗ 
bitants. The. maſter of the Roman world eſcaped 


| with difficulty through à narrow window; but the 
.. conſul Pedo was buried beneath the ruins, and 


5 Antioch was in a few moments reduced from 
oy: EY er , gens 


| mung 5 
The cruſh of jarring . outs 


| in the moment, but is tranſient in its duration while 
. the reſtleſs and indefatigable [paſſions of men urge | 
with inceſſant diligence thi work of deſtruction, 


Trajan was emulous of the [renown of Alexander; 


and aſter caſting an eye of pity on the proſtrate city 
of Antioch, he ruſhed peep e ere cons 


5 nnn of Aſſfyr ia 


v, 6 u at.” . Before, his Aa He age pres | 


ſv vailed on by his friends to conſult the 
cid oracle-.of Heliopolis in Phoenicia, and 


his queſtion whether he ſhould return to Rome. 


the victor. of the Parthians, was anſwered by the 
enigmatical ſymbol of a broken vine branch. The 
ambiguous ſign was interpreted with eaſe when 
Trajan was no more; but the hope of victory was 


not damped by the impreſſion of ſuperſtition; the 
Roman enſigns were planted on the banks of the 


Tigris; a bridge of boats was thrown acroſs that 


river; the diſtricts of Adiabene and Aſſyria were 
_ Fayaged with fire and ſword; and the ancient 


„„ . cities 


4 
1 
1 
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3 gies of Nineveh, of Arbala and Gangamala, 0 
Famous from the victories of Alexitider; were com- 


pelled again to 
1 r e AR TRY 


| the! Shido were opened 
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Wichour encountering en enemy che Roman army 


repaſſed the Tigris; Trajan pauſed - for a moment 


amidſt the ruins of Babylon ; and perhaps tranſtentiy 


reflegted o the fate of the Macedoni 
| apes meas Þ 


inhpxcioas W 0 M. e 
toil and danger, and 8 
their march towards the Tigris. Aſter an ineffec, 


tual attempt to open the communication” 
n 
tat river and the Euphrates, the ſtream of "the 


former was again controuled by a bridge of boats; 


-f u 0 before rp up | 


golden a the Romans; 3 
throne, and the virgin | Aughter of Chet 
ar- e er the Perſian 

af, he lamented that his age allowed him not 


of India. In his return he ravaged with his fleet 
l with - 

the coaſts of Arabia Felix. Bur while he por i 
the pleaſing contemplation of his ſucceſs, he was 
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behold | Me Ns and at d in-Cilicis hs 
| We his ſplendid career of glor rx. 
A reign af mere ban nineteen years hall bees 


martial atchicvements end che death of Cornelis 
Tacitus probably. defrauded him of the glory which 
he might have eee egen rg of 


tat illuſtrious hiſtorian, -- 


Cornelius T acins:was defined from the equa 

wile, ance. woe dad td 
a I CSP his career of 
e ur r e HERE: PUREE 
reign wad STO and was more raphdly improved 
N | _ 


111 
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under, Dowmitian... He wis-named- by Nerm wo. 2 
ſucceed in the conſulſnip Virginius Rufus, whoſe - 


c e 


funeral. oration he pronounced. But the honours 


chat thoſe princes could impart were trifling in 


compariſon to. thoſe which. be derived from his 
writings :| he was eſteemed the greateſt orator and 


| hiſtorian of bis age before he gave himſelf to the 


public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained 


its full maturity, and he was more than forty years 1 


of age, when a grateful regard for the memory of 
the virtuous Agricola, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried, extorted from him the moſt early of thoſe hiſto- 


 ricalcompoſitions which will delight and indtruct the 
. - moſt diſtant poſterity. After making a trial of his + 
ſtrength in the Life of Agricola, and the Deſcription 


of Germany, he conceived and at length executed a 


more arduous work; the Hiſtory of Rome in thirty 


Books, from the fall of Nero to the acceſſion of Nerva. 
The adminiſtration of Nerva and Trajen introduced 
an age of juſtice and proſperity, which Tacitus had 
deſtined for the occupation of his old life; but he 


. judged perhaps, that it was a leſs invidious office 


to record the ' vices of paſt tyrants, than to cele- 
brate the virtues of a reigning monarch. | Nor will 


this delicacy appear extraordinary in him who 
could not be perſuaded to undertake the hiſtory of 


his country until he had in vain ſolicited Pliny to 


F The emperor 
222 | Tacitus, 


wi 
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Tacitus, who claimed his deſcent from him, gave 
orders that ten copies of his works ſhould. be an- 
nually tranſcribed, and placed in tlie public libra- 
ries; the Roman libraries have long ſince periſhed, 
and che moſt valuable part of Tacitus was preſerved 
ina ſingle manuſcript, which by the munificent ſpirit 
of Pope Leo the Tenth was diſcovered in the monaſ- 
tery of Coryay,in Weſtphalia, . No memorial marks 
the time of his death but the ſilence of the 
younger Pliny, with whom he lived in the greateſt 
harmony and confidence, and who ſrems never 
to have omitted the opportunity of celebrating the 
virtues, and lamenting the death of his friends, 
allows e eee e Taciras urvined: that aur 
able orator. 
Caius Pliny, who is diſtinguiſhed . from. his 
uncle by the epither of the younger, was born 


at Comum, in the eighth year: of the reign f 
Nero; he eſcaped with difficulty from the erup- ' 


tion of Mount Veſuvius, which proved ſo fatal 
to his uncle; under the tuition of Quintilian he 
improved his native genius for eloquence; was 
ſoon celebrated for the beauty and purity of his 
language; and was conſidered at Rome as only 


1 
* 


inferior to Tacitus. His intimacy with Helvidius | 


Priſcus, with Ruſticus Arulznus, and Senecio, ex- 
| poſed him to the formidable jealouſy of Domi- 
| tian; 
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| Pliny was found among thoſe whom he had ſe- 
lected for deſtruction. His virtues and talents 
| 'mere known and eſteemed by Nerva; but it was 


| © under Trajan that he was inveſted wich the dig- 
nities of augur and conſul; and intruſted with the 


adminiſtration of Pontus and Bithynis. The ſame 
integrity and penetration as he had diſplayed in 
the forum, eſtabliſhed his reputation in  Afiaz 
and if his fortune was not increaſed by the admi- 
niſtration of an opulent province, the fame of his 
| probity was confirmed and extended; The wealth 
Which he diſdained to accumulate by oppreſſion, 
was the reward of his eloquence; and by the 
legacies of thoſe whoſe lives and fortunes he had 
ſucceſsfully defended, he was enabled to . indulge 
his liberal and benevolent ſpirit. Of his works, 
- an intereſting collection of letters, and à panegyric 
on Trajan, are all that have reached the preſent 


ſormer are replete may convince us that his ad- 


mirable talents as a writer and an oer were noe 
e F e e | 
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CY ADOPTION of HADRIAN. I Is  ACKNOW- 
_  LEDGED BY THE SYRIAN, LEGIONS AND THE SENATE 
'' HONOURS PAID TO THE MEMORY OF TRAJAN.—HA- 
a DRIAN ABANDONS THE EASTERN CONQUESTS or Hs 
- PREDECESSOR.—HE "DESTROYS THE BRIDGE OVER THE 
” DANUBE. —HE REPELS/THE INCURSIONS” OF 'THE SARMA- 
'- TIANS-—HE PURCHASES | PEACE OF THE BARBARIANS.— 

ann. OF LUCIUS ee Is por ro DEATH 
' WITH-/THREE/ OTHER, SENATORS, OF CONSULAR, DIGNITY 
Y HADRIAN.- GRATITUDE OF HADRIAN, TO. PLOTINA.— 
| HIS VARIOUS CHARACTER. — His  ADMINISTRATION.—IN- 
SURRECTION OF THE JEWS.—THEIR. PUNISHMENT.—HA- 
DRIAN VISITS THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES OF THE EM- 
'PIRE.—HIS DESCRIPTION OF THE ALEXANDRIANS.—RiIS 
RETURN TO ROME.—HE COMPILES THE PERPETUAL EDICT. 
is DECLINING HEALTH AND. VICES.—HIS LOVE FOR 
' ANTINOUS.—HE ADOPTS Ius VERUS.—CHARACTER OF 
* VERVUS. HIS DEATH. —BADRIAN ADOPTS TITUS ANTO- 

Vor, III, 5 uinus 
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|, INUS—CHARACTER OF ANTONINUS—ADDRESS OF Ha- 
DRIAN TO THE SENATE—ADOPTION OF THE YOUNGER 

| VERUS, AND MARCUS ANNIUS BY ANTONINUS.—CHARAC- 
TER OF MARCUS ANNIUS, WHO ASSUMES THE NAME OF 

* AURELIUS ANTONINUS.—INDISPOSITION OF HADRIAN.—HE 

* COMMANDS 'SEVERAL OF THE SENATORS TO BE PUT TO 
DEATH.—THEY ARE SAVED BY * ANTONINUS—DESPAIR oy 
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whether he could intruſt with ſovereign ;power 
the various and doubtful character of his kinſman 
Hadrian; but in his dying maments. the arts of 
the empreſs Plotina either fixed his irreſolution, or 
_ boldly ſupported a fictitious adoption; the laſt is 
the opinion of Dion Caſſius, on the authority of 
where Trajan had died, had the beſt opportunities 
of ſcrutinizing the myſterious tranſaction; but it 
would have been dangerous to have diſputed the 
_ ambiguous pretenſion; and the power of Hadrian 
was ſupported by the fwords of the Syrian army. 

The ſenate had liſtened in admiration to the 
. viſtories and conqueſts of Trajan; but their ex- 
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ble was no more, and that Hadrian was :acknows | ' 
ledged as his ſucceſſor by the legions of Syria; 
the information was'accompanied by a: letter from 
the now emperos, who complained: that! the impa - 
tience of the. ſoldiers: had not fuffered him to awair 
the determination of that aſſembly, and ſulicited 
to muß che choice of e The fcnate had 
the wiſhes of the army; And — 
| e Ie Ine Gee ws 
| | Hott e ne utc: denen 
| ton of Hadrian was recalled to the laſt honours 
It is certain that the new emperor had never cor- 
dially eſteemed or been eſteemed by Trajan; yet 
his own. character was concerned in the oſtenta- 
tious diſplay of reverence andi gratitude. The 
name of Trajanopolis was imparted to the city in 
which he died; his aſhes: were conveyed in ſolemn 
| to the capital, and depoſited beneath the 
tely pillar he had erected; and his virtues and 
Tet amidſt every external mark of veneration 
the mind of Hadrian is ſuſpected of labouring be- 
| neath the OY paſſion” of 'envy, He . 
Ee 1 conſcious 


| 


by the augurs as a ſure preſage that the bounda- 
_ ries of the Roman power would never recede. 
During many ages, the prediction contributed to 


Jon the conqueſts of the eaſt, ſuggeſted to him 
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15 | conſcious. of his incapacity 15 tread in the mar- 


tial ſteps of his predeceſſor; and by abandoning 
as uſeleſs the extenſive conqueſts of Trajan, he 


probabhy hoped to fix an indelible ſtain on the 
prudence and wiſdom of that prince. It was an 
ancient tradition that when the capitol was founded 


by one of the Roman kings, the god Terminus, 


| who preſided over the limits of the empire, alont 


among the inferior deities refuſed to yield his place 
to Jupiter himſelf. A favourable inſtance was 
drawn from his obſtinacy, | which was interpreted 


its own accompliſhment ; but thougir Terminus 


had reſiſted the majeſty of Jupiter, he ſubmitted to 
the authority of Hadrian; chat prince reſtored to the = 
Parthians the election of an independent ſovereign, 
withdrew. the Roman garriſons from the provinces 
of Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aſſyria; eſtabliſh- 
ed the Euphrates as the eaſtern frontier: of the 
empire; and while he probably wiſhed- to tarniſh 


the reputation of his predeceſſor, he placed it in 


the moſt conſpicuous light, ſince he tacitly ac- 
9 Won eee 


ee acquiſitions of Trajan. 
The ſame ſpirit which influenced kin to 1 


the 


} 
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the humble deſign of retiring behind the ſtream of 
| the Danube on the north. He was diſſuaded from 
che project by the deſtruction to which he tnuſt 
have expoſed the nes ne ee, | 


rribes of Dacia. But the celebrated ae 


Trajan was broken by his fears, the arches were 
deſtroyed, and the piers alone were leſt erect; it 
was the pretence of Hadrian that he prudently in- 
1 the broad waters of the Danube between 
the barbarians and che fertile province of Maſia; 
but the feeble expedient revealed the weakneſi 
of the empire: the Romans, it was plain, felt the 
errors they had hitherto inſpired; the hardy war- 
riors of the north were animated by their timid 
counſels; the ſavage Sarmatians from the plains of 
the Upper Hungary, and the Caparthian moun- 

rains, extended their ravages over the cultivated | 
fields of Dacia. Before he viſited his capital, their 
incurſions ſummoned Hadrian to the defence of 
the north; their flying ſquadrons were compelled 
to yield to the arms and diſeipline of the legions; 
but their future forbearance was rather purchaſed 
than conſtrained: and what the emperor might 
term a prudent diſtribution of che wealth of the 
empire, the unpolite barbarians openly aſſerted 
r 
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- The fame ah ates whe bow 
- and religiouſly obſerved by Titus, by Nerva, 
and by Trajan, was on his entrance into his ca- 
pital prouounced by Hadrian, who ſolemnly ſwore 
that his reign ſhould never be violated by the 
| execution. of! a. ſenator, The ſincerity of his de- 
claration was ſoon put to the proof. Luſius 
Quictus vnn . nate of Mains, 48d 2s a 
private ſoldier had entered among the Roman 
troops. His ſwarthy complexion | was advan- 
tageouſly -contraſted with his bold: and magnani- 
mous ſpirit: his merit ſoon, raiſed him to the 
3 of an officer; and he attained the command 
of the auxiliary forces of his nation in the Roman 
ſervice: he was broken with ignominy on a 
Pa of; — but under the reign of 


n 


een een Pick to efface his 4 4 In the 
Dacian war his name ſtood, foremoſt; and when 
the newly; conquered. kingdoms. of the eaſt at- 
tempted to ſhake off the oke of Trajan, it was 
to Quietus that. their | puniſhment was intruſted, 
-who- had already eſtabliſhed; bis renown by. the re- 
duction of the important city of Singara. His ſer- 


- vices: had ſecured to him the approbation and 
eſtbem of his ſovereign, * when Trajan doubred 


on 
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on whom he ſhould devolve, after his death, the 


adminiſtration of the Roman world, he contem- 


plated in' Quierus a fucceſſor wonhy ef bis on 


warlke genius. 


Ae een ien ende Mm de. 


frauded of empire by the doubtful will which aſ- 
ſerted the adoption of Hadrian; he might deſpiſe 
a prince who had conciliated by preſents, inſtead 
of chaſtiſing by arms, the temerity of the ſavage 
Sarmatians; his ambition or contempt probably 
betrayed him into fallies of reſentment or ſcorn; 
he was arreſted with Domitius Niger, Cornelius 


Palma, and Publius Celfus, all of conſular digni- 


ty, and who had all been honoured with the eſteem 
and ſhared the confidence of Trajan. The ſolemn 


obligation of Hadrian yielded to jealouſy or re- 


venge; the ſenate were again rendered the accom- 


plices of imperial cruelty; and Dion Caſſius in- 


ſinuates that Quietus, Niger, Palma, and Celſus, 
were the victims to their ſuperior virtue. 

The enmity of Hadrian had been fatil to his 
competitors, but his gratitude or affection was 
permanent; and Plotina, whoſe friendſhip or paſ- 
fion had preferred him to empire, 'was alone able 
to fix his fickle diſpoſition. He loved her whilſt 


| alive, and after her death, during nine days he in- 5 


dulged himſelf in all the frantic violence of grief; 
tie Vole 'n temple to her memory ; and the hymns 


4 : - 


- 
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which celebrated her ne were * aa, 


bute of his inuſe. N 
An elegant poet, an able orator, and. @ dall 


architect, the maſter of the Roman world, in the 


condition of a ſubject, would have been the object 
of general admiration ; in painting and muſic he 
might vie with the moſt celebrated maſters; and 
though Hadrian preferred the arts of peace, yet 
his diligence and dexterity might juſtly be ap- 
plauded in the exerciſes of ms But every quali- 
fication was ſullied by a temper mean and envious, 
which repined at all merit but his own. The 
temple which he erected to Venus, and which long 
challenged the praiſes of poſterity, was his own 
deſign. The plan had been inſultingly tranſmitted 
by the emperor to Apollodorus, who had con- 
ſtructed under Trajan the celebrated bridge acroſs 

the Danube. The latter examined it with the eye 
of a maſter; his honeſt cenſures wounded the im- 
perial vanity; and the imprudent ſincerity ob; the 
4 eee ge by a ſentence of deatn. 

The country of Gaul, which had already given 
33 Rome an hardy race of warriors, might boaſt 
in Fayorinus of haying produced a philoſopher. not 
. the poliſned ſchools of Greege. The 
captivating but fallacious ſcience of aſtrology, 
which ruled over the mind « of Hadrian, was rejected 
* the ſtrong and PEE een 
Bos avorinus, 
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| Favorinus.. e 
treated: chat alluring ſtudy, was. diſpleaſing to the 


emperor ; and. to conciliate his regard, ' Favorinus 


ſuffered himſelf to. be yanquiſhed in argument by 


the imperial ſophiſt. He was reproached by his 
followers for not ayailing himſelf of his ſuperiority ; 


and his motiyes were revealed in the anſwer, 
ce Would you have me contend with an adverſary 


e whoſe. arguments are ſupported by thirty legions| 2” 
Let the merit of Favorinus was too great to 


allow of a ſincere reconciliation; and under a phi- 


loſophic prince, the philoſopher 1 was conſtantly * 


a to perſecution, 


Vet when the paſſions of Hadrian ſuffered IR — 
ook the happineſs of his ſubjects, he might juſthy / 


be ſtyled the father of his country. Beneath his 


obſervation the Jaws were adminiſtered. with im 
partial juſtice; the people were caſed of the moſt 


oppreſſive taxes; the public revenue was carefully 


and worthily applied; the capital was adorned with _ 
new and magnificent buildings; and military diſ- 


cipline was ſtrictly aſſerted. The Roman world 
by his policy was ſecured in general tranquillity; 


and the remote inſurrection of the Jews might 
rather excite the curioſity than the fears of Rome, 


That reſtleſs and obſtinate people had in fifty 


years of peace forgotten their former calamities; 


Ld ea dc 


ruins 
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ruins of Jeruſalem, And che featteied houſes that | 
gradually aroſe on Mount Sion, excited the jealouſy 


of the Roman government. The name of the 


facred city was commanded by Hadrian to be 
changed to Zlia Capitolina, in honour of his own 


family; and a people who had ſubmitted to the 
| heavieſt impoſts, ruſhed to arms to reſcue from 


profanation the holy ground. A robber, of the 


name of Barcochebas, aſſumed the title of the 
Meſſiah; deluded the ignorant by a ſeries of pre- 
tended miracles ; and deluged with his fanatic fol- 
| lowers not only Judza, but the opulent province 
of Syria. The prudence of Severus, who was ap- 
| pointed to conduct the war, avoided the firſt ſhock 
of the frantic inſurgents, He ſuffered them to 


| . exhauſt their fury in deſultory, enterpriſes ; con- 


tented himſelf with cutting off their detachments, 
aud intetcepting their proviſions ; and reſtored by 
degrees the aſcendancy of the Roman arms: the 
Jews ſucceſſively retired within their faſtneſſes; 
their walls were overthrown by the machines of 
the beſiegers; their chief himſelf fell in battle, or 

expiated his preſumption by a death of torture; 


0 in three years of ſlaughter five hundred and eighty 


2 thouſand Jews are reported to have . 
wretched remnant bs NA ay Iv day in 
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the year to indulge. their ſorrows. amidſt the rum 


of their city, and to bevrail-the irreparable los. of = 


the holy temple, On che anmyerlary- of the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, a miſerable crowd, covered 
with rags, purchaſed the permiſſion of watering 

with their tears the ſacred ſpot z and their lamen- 
demands of the Roman centurions, who extorted 


| from then), with inflexible punduality, their ile 


all as the price of being permitted to continue 
cheir waillngs adit dee ae ae, 
| Jonger. 
The naom limim of dä apitel oe evered leaky 
e bog contion che; e , mich Gini of. 
Hadrian ; he viſited in- perſon all the provinces of - 
the empire, and in peace diſplayed to his legions 
an example worthy of the moſt hardy veterans in 
war. On foot and bare-headed, he marched re- 
gardleſs of the e of folkom/ and 66th 
mates; and, the voluptuous. lover of Antinous in 
the purſuit of fame braved labours with alacrity, 
which the meaneſt of his peaſants would have 
contemplated with apprehenſion. His libexality - 
was admired in Gaul, and his ſeverity was dreaded 
by the army that occupied the banks of the Rhine; 
a few hours tranſported him acroſs the channel 
fiom the ſhores of Gaul to thoſe of Britain; and 
3 5 RS . the 
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the incurſions of: the Caledonians were repreſſed by 
a rampart of fourſcore miles in length, built at his 
command, which extended from the mouth of the 
Tyne to the Frith of Solway, and protected the 
ſouthern part of the iſland. In Spain he fixed his 
reſidence in Tarragona, and relieved the inhabi- 
tants from the vexatious charge which they had 
been expoſed to by military ſervice. He caſt a 
tranſient look over Mauritania, croſſed the ſeas, 
; ' for a ſhort time in Rome, purſued his 
journey through Greece into Aſia; and after, viſit- 
ing Arabia and Paleſtine, directed his courſe to- 
Wards Alexandria. The beauty of the ſplendid 
kapital of Egypt excited his admiration, but the 


levity of her inhabitants was the ſubject of his ſa- 


tire; and à prince diſtinguiſhed by his. caprice, 
| with inconſiſtent contempt painted the — 
and follies of that fickle people. 
The Alexandrians, ſaid he, in a in the 
conſul Servian, © are ready to change- with the 

e wind; the worſhippers of Serapis are Chriſtians, 
and thoſe who are called Biſhops of Chriſt, 

« yorſhip Serapis ; even the Patriarch of the Jews 
et in his viſits to this capital is compelled alter- 
* nately to adore Scrapis and Chriſt. But what- 
2 ever is their religion, their only god is their in- 

e tereſt, The city is rich and powerful; trade 
-* js the ſource of her plenty; none here are 
cc idle; 


/ 
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1 idle; ſome are employed in blowing: of 3 


cc Others in weaving of linen, others again in ma- 
1 Bo ase the papyrus. Either ſex and every 

« age are engaged in the purſuits of induſtry; nor 
do even the blind and che lame want occupations 
1 ſuited to their condition. But they are inchn- 
« ſtant, feditious, and ungrateful: I have granted 
ec them every thing they could deſire; I have re- 
ec imparted to them new. ones : they affected to be 


attached to me when preſent: but I had no 


ſooner turned my back than they openly 1 
« thoſe who were moſt dear to me.” , +, 
Leaving the . Alexandrians to NF VO . ny 
1 propenſities, Hadrian purſued his progreſs to 
Thebes; paſſed again through Syria, . traverſed 
Thrace and Macedon; and after a ſhort reſidence 
at Athens, returned, to Rome, from which at va- 
rious periods he had abſented hichſelf, ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the empire, near fourteen Nn, 
Within the walls of his palace the, ſame. reſtleſs 
activity animated the mind of Hadrian as had im- 
pelled him to viſit the different provinces of the 
| Roman world; and, wheneyer, jealouſy or vanity 
did not unhappily preponderate, his ſubjects might 
revolve with ſatisfaction his perſevering labours. 
The twelve tables of the decemvirs, though con- 
lidered as the fountain of JR had been over- 
Wh 
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ambiguity of theſe was ſupplied by the occaſional 


Togative; and a ſimilar right was” aſſumed by 
FProconſuhl. At Rome the prætor of the city 


announced. by the; voice of the crier, and  af- 
terwards inſcribed : on a white wall, the rules 
Which he propoſed co follow in doubtful caſes'; 
-and the relief which his equity would ' afford 
from the rigour of ancient ſtatutes. A juriſdic- 
Son this vague and arbitrary was expoſed to the 
moſt dangerous abuſe ; the ſybſtance as well as 
the form of Juſtice were often facrificed to the 
prejudices of virtue, che bias of laudable affec- 
Gon, and the groſſer ſeductions of intereſt or re- 
ſentment. But the errors or vices of each prætor 
expired with his annual office; ſuch maxims alone 
as had been approved by reaſon and practice were 
copied by ſucceeding judges ; the rule of pro- 
| ceeding was defined by the ſolution of new 
cafes; and the temptations of injuſtice were re- 
moved by the Cornelian law, which compelled 


5 the præto r of the year to adhere to the letter | 
and ſpirit of his firſt proclamation. It was re- 


ſerved 
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ne | 
did as fied as the nv ble ei 
W n 
25 be a 8 "g the molt important | 
his conftinition F le injured by 
his fatigues or exceſſes; and the mortal 
of a dropſy admoniſhed the eee 
of a ſucceſſor. The dowry of Sabina had _ 
bably been the empire; but the 1 hand 
been ſuggeſted by policy, and not affection; and 
ſenſibly degenerated into a violent hatred. The 
examples of the Etruſcans and Greeks had lang 
infected the Romans; and a train of beautiful 
boys have fixed an indelible ſtain on the me- 
mom of Hadrian, Above the reſt Antinous was 


> 4 diſtnguited 
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- v. e. 486, . 
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 Uiſdingyihed by his ſuperior charms,” and has doen 


| ranſmitted to infamy by the more laſting paſſion 
| of his imperial over. In a voyage down the Nile 
Antinous fell overboard; and was, for ever raviſned 


by the waves from the embraces of Hadrian. 
His unnatural paſſion was cheriſhed when the 


-  fivourite object of it was no more; the ſtatues 
| _ vbſequious Egyptians conſented to honour as a 
| god when dead, the e OP muſt 
have deſpiſed when Alive. AL. n 5 ff. | 


I eee 
of Antinous was, in the choice of a 


and the hours that were ſpared from his drefs 


and table were conſumed: in lawleſs or unnatural 
amour, or in ſtimulating his , appetites, by the 
aſſiduous peruſal of the moſt licentious paſſages 


in Ovid. A ſum equal to two millions and a 
half ſterling was laviſhed by Hadrian to procure 


the acclamations of the army to the diſgraceful 


adoption; but the general murmurs of the Ro- 


man world could not be ſtifled; intereſt might 


Baru.” 8 TY excite 
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ee influenced by perſonal beuuty; and, if 
ve except the advantage of an” illuſtrious ex- 
traction, perſonal beauty could be the only re- 
commendation of lius Verus: He ſurpaſſed in 
| effetninacy the moſt delicate of the female ſex; 
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. excite the diſcontent of his: neareſt relations; Ser- 
of the emperor, might | conſider; themſelves de- 
frauded of empire by the ignominious preference; | 
they bore not the injuſtice in ſilense ; but cheir 
-execution ſerved only to inflame the riſing diſ- 
-affeftion; and, in ithe promotion of an whworthy 
minion, Rome deplored the deſtruction of wo 
eee ee 20 tot ME: 15549 | 
Hadrian could: not be gnorane:of the univerſaþ 
e had incurred; to the diſapprobation 
;of the people was added the mortification of be- 
holding his adopted ſon gradually incline towards 
he grave. The pleaſures of Verus[ had impaired 
A conſtitution, probably never robuſt;; and the 
ſymptorns of diſſolution were apparent in a fre- 
quent vomiting of blood. We have loſt, ſaid 
the emperor, * four hundred millions of ſeſterces 
„ expended on Verus; we have truſted 10 
"Wi tottering wall, Wfüch, far from being able to 
ws 2 the republic; is not capable of ſupport- 
e ing itſelf.“ Aluding to the deification of the 
Cælars; 4 it js a god, and not a ſon, hom I 
e have adopted.” The expreſſions were reported 
to Verus; and the conſciouſneſs that his" influence 
was on the decline aſſiſted the "ravages of 
Uſeaſe: three years after his adoption, he ſunk 
Vor. UI. 8 vr © beneath 
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"beneath the inceſſant preſſure of a flow, but mor- 
tal fever; and one ſon, the only heir of his 
name and nn e _ * erte, 


| OR PR.” 


Much tr Ihe! clin uit eras n _ 
bbs i Mente her laſt; it is ſcarce probable 
"that Hadrian haſtened by poiſon the fate of his 
gunhappy conſort; but his harſh and unfeeling 
treatment might be ſcarce leſs expeditious than 


the moſt baneful potion; and Sabina had reaſon 
to lament her near alliance to Trajan, which ren- 


dered g p- ambition and che victim 
eee daf Tüte wot ocean id blog 
u. © ts. IE thoios; of Verus, Hadrian had 
been impelled by. paſſion ; but it was 
5 RE that ſuggeſted to him the adoption of 
Titus Antoninus. The modern city of Niſmes 


had the glory of giving to Rome a prince whoſe 


virtues have commanded the veneration of ſuc- 
ceſſive ages. Both his father and grand-father 
had been inveſted with the conſular honours; and 
- the noble frankneſs with which the latter addreſſed 
Nerva on his acceſſion to empire has already 
been noticed. The merit of the ſon had pro- 
moted him to the dignity of conſul; he was named 


5 1 Hadrian as one of the four conſulars to whom 


was intruſted the adminiſtration of Italy; and 
in the government of Aſia he had eſtabliſhed the 


- reputation 


8 . 
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— laniey. and. jregring.. But/ji, as in 
"Hh boſom of a peaceful, capital his amiable qua- 
ities were | moſt | happily exerted. His ample 
fortune Mas, applied 10 alleviate che 1 of _ 
his moſt indigent fellow-citizens ; and 2 , while the 
nobles of Rome ſwelled their coffers by uſury, 
his wealth was offered without ane to oy 
relief of the, neceſſitous. ; His private life 
modeſt, chaſte, and teinperatez the wanton ma 
ners bf his wiſe Fauſtina might be the Fae 


tome” anzięty; but he deemed it molt | 15 0 


to appear ignorant of that which, he could not 
5 1 and the ſurname of Pius was the en- 


Viable recompenſe r the dutiful affeftion” wim 
Which he OY, to Tighten the lnfirttities 5 


fag father-in-law Annius verm. 
The blameleßs life of Antoninus preferred him 
to chat ſtation which others in Vain afpired 
to through ” intrigue. and rig 
Hadrian communicated to him his intention of 
adopting him as his fon and ſucceſſor, he de- 


manded a ſhort interval to reflect on the un- 
grateful cares to which the imperial purple ex- 
poſed him. When he conſented to accept it, 


we may reaſonably fuppoſe that he was influenced 
by che fame honourable motives as Trajan, a 
deſire to promote the happineſs of the Roman 
| world. Such indeed was the declaration of Ha- 


” , 
3 $35 


"Yet, when 


Ff2 adrian | 
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Arlam ben he revealed his choice to the enaret 
* Nature, aid the emperor, „ has Yerijed me 
. © heirs to my blood; but you may ſupply chat 
e Jeficiency ; and che prudence of an election is 
 *' perhaps'becer” for the republic dun tie chance 
„ of birth. ZElius Verus was fuch a ſon 48 1 
* could have wiſhed fbr; but death has ſhatched 
«him from me; and 1 preſent you with a ſuo- 
© ceſſot, whoſe illuſtrious birch, "whoſe amiable 
_* diſpoſigion, and "excellent ' underſtanding, are 
* worthy of the admihiſtration of | the Roman 
4 ee gud fam: whoa er 
. fear che petulance of youth, nor the dllatori- 
Wi age; from his infancy he bas been 
Fee 
e commands he has been intruſted with he has 
< difplayed his diſcretion and augmented his ex- 
0 perienoe. The deſcription ſufficiently points 
out to you Titus Aurelius Antoninus, whoſe 


T ; C modeſty. alone oppoſes our wiſhes ; and Who, 


© to ſecure the happineſs, of the commonwealth, 
* will, I truſt, be perſuaded to vanquiſh his re- 
«* luctance to the cares of a public life.” The 
- approbation of the ſenate was proclaimed in their 
acclamations; the conſent of Antoninus was for- 
mally ſignified; and, in the fiſtieh year of his 
ee eee 


* 


$a 
. * 2 


his mind” and body rendered him worthy of it, 
Marcus Annius, who after his adoption aſſumed, 
and was known by, 'the name of Aurelius An- 
toninus, excelled in the gymnaſtio exerciſes of 
leaping and running, was a dextrous archer, and 
was renowned as 'a ſkilful horſeman. But it was 
aA "Ia Ff;3. in 
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in grammar, in mathematics, and juriſprudence, 
might with ſincerity applaud a pupil, whoſe ſueceſ- 
dul apphiestion outſtripped'their moſt ſanguine. ex- 
pectations: but eloquence and poetry were ſternly 
rejected by the youthful follower of Zeno; at the 

age of twelve years he had embraced the rigid ſyſtem. 
of the ſtoics; nor could a. conſtitution naturally de- 
licate-divert. him from a liſe of auſterity; nor the 
expectation of a throne infloence him to relax from 
his laborious ſtudies. 
Only a few monde were e to \ Heddea 
xtnibiclas the e of the Roman world 
at the choice of his ſucceſſors; and even the ſhort. 
time that remained was too long for his happineſs 
irritated by diſeaſe; and his underſtanding was fre- 
quently clouded by diſtraction. In the moments of 
diſtruſt and pain he commanded the execution 
of ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious members of the 
| ſenate; but his orders were eluded by the pious 

fraud of Antoninus; and the objects of his cruelty 
were inſtructed in privacy to wait till the death of 
Flagrian reſtored them to ſecurity, _ 

When Servian was the victim of the donnie of 
the elder Verus, with the ſame breath that he aſſerted 
his innocence, he is reported to have invoked the 
vengeance” of the gods on his oppreſſor, and ta 


e ö d that he. might 
| wiſh 
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& 


wiſh for death without being able to obtain it. If 
the, invocation. can, be credited, it was fulfilled by 
the ſituation of Hadrian, Fatigued and exhauſted 
by a painful and tedious indiſpoſition, he was im- 
patient to anticipate his fate. He in, vain ſoli- 
cited poiſon or the dagger; and his life was pro- 
trated by the unwelcome. vigilance of his adopted. 
ſon, He marked on his boſom the place that v was 
moſt- likely to enſure the mortal ſtroke, and en- 
gaged Meſter a fayourite Sarmatian ſlave to inflict 
the blow; but Meſter fled from the ungrateful duty 
to the protection of Antoninus; and he who had 
ruled with deſpotic ſway over the lives of his 
ſubjects, was no longer able to diſpoſe of his 
own, 
"The genial air of Baie was his lat reſource 
and it was there that, probably in a ſhort interval 
from pain, he addreſſed thoſe beautiful yerſes to his 
ſoul * which ſtill remain an evidence of his clegant 
" raſte 


2 . a 

| Holſpes, comeſque corporis, 54 

Qu nunc abibis in loca 
Nec, ut ſoles, dabis jocos. | 


That long has warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Wilt thou no more my frame inſpire ? 
Doc more a pleafing cheerful gueſt ? 
1 | * f 4 Whither 


4 | nition? Sen 


r poetty. But che change of climate Way 
incapable of refiſting che progreſs of diſeaſe. "He 
rejected with  Gontennipt the advice of his phy- 
"hs and kis ſcorn of their aſſiſtance was ex- 
preſſed in the popular proverb, that a multitude: 
& of dirs was the death”of the patient.” He 
haftened, Pertaßs intentionally, his laft moments,” 
by the indiſcriminate gratification of his appetites, 
and expired f in the arms of Antoninus, in the ſixty. - 
third year of his age, and the twenty-firſt « of his 
reign. _ The ſenate pauſed on his memory, £ 
doubted whether they ſhould condemn or confirm 
his aft, and pronounce him a, god or a tyrant;. 
their irrefolutions yielded to the remonſtrances of 
Antoninus; 4 If you annul his decrees, I ſhall no 
t Jonger Jour emperor: the argument was ac. 
knowledged; and the deification of Hadrian v 
rather a rribure - to che Virtues ues "RY his r on, 


USE "> 3. G11 4. 
K his own | merits, | 


_— 


Whither, ah! Ader tre dee Uyhg ! * ts, 
To what dark, undiſcover'd ſhore ? | 
Thou ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhivering, dying, 
And vit and huntiour are no more. 8 
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Amn TATIANUS,-- GLEMENCY or ANTONINUS. — SLIGHT | 
- PISTURZANGES, IN, EGYPT AND , BRITAIN. — INCURSIONS 
or THE . ALANI, — PRIVATE LIFE OF ANTONINUS. — HIS 
c IN THE EDUCATION, OF MARCUS, — ARROGANCE | 
or THE STOIC APPOLLONWS. — ACCOUNT or HERODES - 
© ATTICUS.—MARRIAGE OF MARCUS WITH FAUSTINA/THE. g 
© DAUGHTER OF PIUS. — UNFAVOURABLE DISPOSITION” OF 
- THE YOUNGER VERUS, — CHARACTER OF TITUS ASA LE. [ 
. GISLATOR. — HIS REGULATIONS -ON--CRIMINAL ROSE b. 
_ TIONS, SUCCESSION, AND ADULTERY.-—HIS PROTECTION 
or THE. CHRISTIANS ON RAL. ESTEEM. FOR HIM.—HIS 
' INDISPOSITION AND DEATH. Is CHARACTER BY MARCUS, * 3 
* — ACCESSION OF MARCUS. — HE ACKNOWLEDGES LUCIUS | 
VERUS AS HIS COLLEAGUE. — HE CONTRACTS HIM TO HIS 
' DAUGHTER LUCILLA.—CALAMITIES OF THE ROMAN EM- 
* PIRE—REVOLT OF THE BRIGANTES.—INCURSIONS OF THE 
| . | CATTI. 
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lebrated author of the Deeline and Fall of 'the 

Roman empire, . That the reign” of Antoninus 

„is marked by the Tate advantage of furniſhing 

« very few materials for hiſtory, which 1 indeed is 

« little. more than the regiſter of the crimes, follies, 

. and misfortunes of manking,” V et he had ſcarce 

_ aſcended the throne. before he was acquainted. by 
miournful experience of the envy to whichAt- ex- 
poſed him; the names of Priſcianus and Tatianus 
3 | a preſerves as the conſpirators "againſt Antoni- 
nus; by a voluntary death. Prifcianus withdrew 
himſelf from the indignation of his country ; ; and 

| Tatianus | in exile was compelled to acknowledge 
7 the mercy of the monarch, who was. ſuperior to 
reſentment, and who. reſpected his ſacred obligs- 
| tion 
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revolt er d S nent in Minn and the deſul- 
tory incurſions of the Alani, a race of Scythians 


who pitched their tents on the banks of che lake 


Mzotis, can ſcarcely be conſidered as interrupt- 
ing the profound tranquillity of the Roman world ; 
the repoſe of Antoninus was admirably contraſted 
with the” reſtleſs activity of his predeceſſor ; and 


from the midſt of a grateful" capital, the pious 


prince watched over and promoted the hap- 


Fe e ui eee, of Ale ad 


" Aﬀrica,. 

The modeſt deportment and fimple manners of 
Antoninus * preſent, inſtead” of an emperor -ſur- 
| rounded by his guards, a father in the midſt of 
his family, diſtinguiſhed only by his ſuperior cares, 
and greater ſhare of labour. The houſchold of 
the maſter . of the Roman world was regulated 


with the ſame” moderation as that of à private 


ſenator; and Antoninus would have bluſhed had 
he received the leaſt» domeſtic ſervice from any 
but a ſervile hand. His table was plentiful with- 
out profuſion, and his attendants were the fame 
as had compoſed his eſtabliſhment before his ac- 
ceſſion to empire. With the increaſe of his dig- 
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cnt hs atidooudy preſet himbalf bes 
' fore the altar, aſſiſted at the ſacriſices, and -iny 
eulcated by example as well as precept, the ve- 
neration of the gods. His, palace was open ta 
acceſs at all hours; and the meaneſt of his ſub- 
admired. the affability of his ſovereign. But it was 
in the education of his adopted ſon and ſucceſſor 
Marcus Aurelius, that he chiefly conſulted the 
ſuture happineſs of his people; from the moſt diſtant 
parts of the Roman world, profeſſors of every rank 
and e were attracted by the imperial liberality. 
From Chalcis in Syria, Apollonius haſtened to con- 
firm the youthful Cæſar in the rigid principles of 
Zeno; but the ſtoic philoſopher refuſed. to be con- 
founded in the crowd, of maſters,.who, attended at 
. the palace; „ It is the duty of tic, pupil co wait 
-< on. the tutor, wes his haughty expreſſian: the 
good · natured emperor indulged. his arrogance; and 
contented himſelf with the obſervation, & That it 
« from Chaleis to Rome, could menen 
his lodgings to the palace.“ 
Far different qualities e Herodes 
Auicus, the ſon, of Julius Atticus, whoſe for- 
tune had been confirmed by the generoſity of Nerva: 
the Athenian youth was trained to the purſuit of 
Rn and the: exerciſe aof magnificence' by a 
4 learned 


» \ 


Learned and liberal father. Julius had procureid 
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and the young magiſtrate obſerving chat the town | 
III with water, ob· 
el ape of drach about an hundred thou - 
for the conſttuction of a ne. arjue- 
dos Wah inzheexatuciph bf. ee ee 
amounted to more than double the eſtimate; and! 
the officers polar began to murmur, till 
che generous Atticus ſilented their complaints, hy 
requeſting that he might be permitted to take upon 
himſeiſ the whole additional ſum. The beauty and 


luſtre af his native city, of Athens, was- reſtored 


beneath his auſpices a the people: of Epirus, Theſ- 
faly, Eubæa, Bceotia, and Peloponneſus, experienced 


his favours; and many inſcxiptions of the cities of 


Greece and Aſia gratefully ſtyle, He Atti 
their patron and benefactor. | haps 2 " 
The ableſt, profeſſors of Greece and Ala had 
been inwited-by liberal rewards. to.cultivate his.mind; 
he rapidly availed himſelf of their inſtructiona; 
and was already diſtinguiſhed by his eloquenee when 
he was choſen to congratulate the emperor Hadrian 


on che banks of the Danube: his courage failed 


him in the preſence. of imperial majeſty; and his 


„ 


generous mind, too ſuſceptible-of ſhame, revolved 
the extindtion of his diſgrace and life, by plunging. 


88 
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in the ſtrtam of that river.” His deſpair yielded 
to renſon ; his defeat ſerved only to increaſe his 
tliligence; and he: lad attained the reputation of a 
|  ettebrated/orator, when he was allured from Athens 
by the ſolicitations of Antoninus, to perfect Marcus 
in the ſeience of rhetoric. His leſſons had but 


 etle: effect on a mind chat was fortified againſt 


every thing. ornamental hy the ſevere doctrines of 
Zeno. Tet hot virtues of his.ropal pupil 


future happineſs of mY RI worlds and what | 
ever mortification he might feel from the; tardy 
progreſs of Marcus in cloquence,; Was effaced by 
the regard of Antoninus, who aſſociated the pre- 
ceptor of his AN ſon to de e err 
| confſulſhip. ces brig A ER0H vt 
Marcus Aurelius had by Hadhiin bom beuochec 
to the daughter of the 'tlder Vervs} bur the con- 
tract was diſſolved by "the paternal Affection * 
Antoninus, who hoped by his "amiable 4 
l Happineſs of his den ee Pur. 
If the marriage between” the young Cæſar 
11 Fauſtina was productive of mutual content, we 
can only admire the patience or blindneſs of Marcus, 
' who ſeemed. indifferent to, or ignorant 'of, thoſe 
' liceritious amours which were the public ſubject of 
ſcandal to the capital. His invariable reſpect for 
bis unworthy conſort bas caſt a ſhade of ſuſpicion 
3 on 
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on his ſinterity or underſtanding; but though the 


| [Romans might armign his Yoo great indulgetice, 
[they dwelt with rapture en his unte rrupted reve- 


irence for his father-in-law.” Marcus loved im © 


2 parent, and obeyed" hüt a8 © Tovertign; fl 
during the rwenty- three years that Pius reſgned, 
He abſented"" himſelf from tßie palace on two 

nights, and even thoſe were at different times. 
The fatisfaction which” Antofffhus derived” frm 
the mature Virttes of Marcus Was allayed by the 
Opening and urg boufable diſpoſition of the you 
Verus. "The vices of Klus Vefts wete ' Perpetuat- 
of in his fon; the fame n ers had beert provided 


K 


ne wag ve avidity the games of the circys. and 
the theatre.” A grateful regard for. the memory. t 
- Hadrian induced Antonius to lament inſtead of 
_ openly reproving bis follies. Vet he imparted to 
Ns the public honours with a ſparing hand; and 
*though he-afſoCiated him to the dignity of conſul, 

"he cleeklly rade kim rom gl ane in the 
adminiſtration of the empire. 


888 
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©. 7h peaceful labours of Antoninus Tone: ined 
compared to thoſe of Numa; nor was. the name 
of the ſecond Numa improperly applied to the ſuc- 
ceſſon of Hadrian. 1 a 8 8 8 he ſoftened 
the 


_ 


eee rien 


MI$TORY, ON ROME. 
4h ant ſpirit of the Roman; laws, aſfſcited = 
the,,right of ſuoceſſon, and vindicated. the equal 
"ns, of the-; weaker, ſen. Ihe criminal 


from che terror of proſecution for tie ſame erimes 


nor were his accuſer cs eee 


uhich had once been, determined groundleſs. | The 
principle of hereditary ſucceſſion has been protected 
hy che legiſlators of eyxry age and climate; but the 
order of it has been variouſſy eſtabliſhed. by ch 


price. The jealouſiy of the Romans had defrauded 


of their natural claims the children of him who. had 
acquired the privilege of citizen, but whoſe: off- 
e had remind in the condinn-of en 
The law which ſound policy, perhaps could ſcarcely 
_ authorize, but which nature indignantly rejests, 
Was aboliſhed by. Antoninus; and the free: bom 
. children of a Roman ſubje& were, without excep- 
tion, reinſtated in, their aun Bam 0 che pro- 
perty of their father. lt jd Satzes ine 

The adultereſs, by che ken of, Auguſtus, was | 
doomed to expiate her guilt by. the, payment of 


' heavy fines and forſeitures, and by, perpetual exile 
at a diſtance from her  paramour. But the mo- 


deration or partiality of Antoninus eſtabliſhed a 
rule, that if a huſband commenced a legal pro- 
ſecution againſt his wife for infidelity, the judges 
W S whether the huſband. himſelf hed 
ts been 
4: 
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been faithful to bis wife; and if both were found 
guilry, their puniſhment was ſimilar: “ Since,” 


ſays the emperor, it appears to me altogether 


«© uryuſt,, for the huſband to require of the wiſe the 
Jer of an engagement he has broken 
<- himſelf. But though religion pronounces an 
8. equal cenſure agginſt the infidelity of the huſband, 
as it is. not accompanied with the ſame! civil effects, 
the wife was never: permitted to vindicate her 
wrongs; and, at leaſt in the ſubſequent" reign af | 
Severus, the right of public be ee 3b con- 
fined to the huſband. © 
Ik che Chriſtians murmured at 9 
to which they were expoſed during the reign of + 
Trajan,. they muſt have acknowledged the impar- 
tial Protektion of Hadrian, and Antoninus, whoſe 
edicts were framed to defend them from the un- 
diſcerning rage. of - the multitude ; according to a 
law publiſhed by the emperor Hadrian, a ſevere 
and capital penalty was inflicted on thoſe h- 
falſely attributed to their fellow-citizens the crime 
of Chriſtianity ; and the malignant zeal of the in- 
formers was checked by the danger that impended | 
over them in caſe they failed, in their proofs. The 
; humane intentions of Hadrian were ſeconded by 
the regulations of Antoninus; and a law was pro- 
mulgated that the voice of the multitude ſhould 
never be admitted as legal evidence to convidt ot 
Vol. III. | 8 8 e to 
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to puniſh. thoſe unfortunat perons who had en- 
race the enchſalim of he Chriſtians 
The reſpe& which his predeceſſors hid bed 
by arms; Anconinus' extorted by: his :juftice'-and 
moderation. -Phraſmanes/ the king of Iberia, un- 
dertock a voyage to Rome, to admire in petſon 
his ſuperior wiſdom; the Lazi, who inhabited the 
ſea-coalt of Trebizond, and had extended their 
dominion over che ancient kingdom 6f Colchos, 
accepted a ſovereign from his hands ;'a ſingle letter 


diverted the Parthian monarch from the projected Thy 
. Invaſion of Armenia; the ambaſſadors of the Indi- 


ans, the Bactrians and the Hircanians ſolicited his 
ſtiendſhip; and the barbarous nations of the north, 
inſtead of ruſhing to arms to decide their differ- 
ences, OIL; the arbi- 
tration of Antoninus. | 

In poſſeſſion of the love of his ſubjects and the 
- approbation of mankind, the blameleſs life of Anto- 
ninus drew near its end. He was ſeized at Lori, 
one of his villas, with a violent pain in his head; 
and the ſymptoms of a fever warned him to pre- 
pare for death. In the preſence of the pretorian 
præfect and his principal friends he confirmed the 
choice he had made of Marcus Aurelius for his 
Tucceſlor ; and commanded the golden image of 
: Braune; hien bad deen My, Pre. in his 


3 5 22 3 
1 chamber, 
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aue Ee acc eee a 
the gendral lamentations of his ſubjects he breathed 
his laſt, in the, ſevemy-third year" of lis age and 
the twenty-third of his reign. 3 

were folemnized with imperial magnifioence, Hg 
his name was inſcribed among the” tutelar gods of 
Rome, and his funeral oration was pronounced by 
his ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius. ' His character has 
been delineated by the pen of the latter; and thouglr 
the features of the portrait way have been height- 
ened by gratitude, yet it remains an ineſtimable 


monument of the virtue Aber Bear enen 


veneration of the ſeoond Antonine. 
Behold, fays Marcus Aurelius, e cutie 
admired in my adoptive father, and which I pro- 
poſe to imitate; his mildneſs, his firmneſs, his 
modeſty; his indifference to what are- commonly 
conſidered as honours and diſtinctions; his applica- 


tion to'buſineſs, his readineſs to receive advice, his 
_ inflexible juſtice, his diſcrimination between lenity | 


and ſeverity. Faithful and conſtant in his friendfhip, 
he was a. ſtranger to the fallies of paſſion, and his 


friends had nothing to apprehend from diſguſt or 
caprice. In council he examined every thing with 


attention; and always content, che perſect ſerenity 


of his mind allowed him to exert without inter- 
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| Tuption lis native ent The public finances 
vere never better regulated than under his admi- 
niſtration, and he bore with indifference the rail- 
lery of thoſe who: on this occaſion endeavoured to 
- ridicule his exactneſs. Flattery had no influence 
were offered to him. Free from all ſuperſtition, 
his behaviour was devoid: of -ſervility; nor did he 
affect to cultivate popularity at the expence of his 
dignity,” All his actions were, directed by a ſteady 
and uniform diſcretion ; no exceſs of any kind was 
to be ſeen, but he ſteered the ſame courſe: without 
being allured by the charms of novelty. His affa- 
bility. was natural to him, and therefore eaſy; 
there was no oftentation in any thing about him; 
and his example proves that a prince to be re- 
ſpected has no need of guards, embroidered robes, 
or ſtatues, but that by imitating the ſimplicity of 
a private perſon, erg xe 
and dignity of his government. 
e e Phe * 
the pen of Marcus; but the ſtrongeſt 
of the veneration of the latter was the ſcrupulous 
attention with which he regulated his own ad- 
miniſtration by the example and maxims of his 
predeceſſor. He was ſcarce inveſted with che 
purple before he received and acknowledged as 
- his colleague Lucius Verus, and Rome for the 
1 | : NETS . 


v. © 913, 356. | 
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firſt timme beheld on che ſame throne two emperors, | 
The ties of public were- ſtrengthened by thoſe of 
domeſtic connexion; and the hand of Lucilla, the 
daughter of Marcus, was engaged ta. Verus: the 
licentious pleaſures of the latter might have occa- 
ſioned ſome anxiety to the mind of Marcus; but 
among his vices the younger Verus poſſeſſed one 
virtue; a dutiful reſpe& for his wiſer c ue, to 
F 1 ruder cares of 
The principles of fortitude which Marcus had 
ſtudied in the ſchools of the ſtoics were ſoon called 
into action. The Tyber burſt from its banks, 
and deluged with its waters the affrighted capital ; 
che provinces were ſhaken by earthquakes; the ci- 


ties throughout the empire were afflicted by dread- 


ful conflagrations; a cloud of inſets hung in the 
air, and blaſted the promiſe of the harveſt; a ge- 
neral famine augmented. the public calamities ; the 
birth of Commodus, the ſon of Marcus and Fau- 
| ſting, ſerved to revive the deſponding ſpirits of 

the Romans; and they fondly anticipated the man- 
hood of the imperial infant, whoſe. cruelty was de- 
ſtined to proye a more dreadful ſcourge than any 
they had ſmarted under fm the hand of Pro- 
vidence. | 
The empergry were fill engaged in the pious 
office. of ne the diſtreſs of their ſubjects 
3 when 
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when they were alarmed" by che ungratful intel- 
gence of foreign war and domeſtic commotion. 
for eight years reliſted the diſcipline of the le- 
gions; the Catti renewed their incurſions, and 
ravaged che province of Rhætia; but it was the 
hoſtile pretenſions of Vologeſes, king of Parthia, 
that occaſioned the moſt juſt _ e 
apprehenſion. N LID 
The kingdom of 3 the FOR] object of 
- contention between Rome and Parthia, acknow- 
ledged the authority of Sohemus, who owed his 
crown to the influence of the Romans; on a 
ſudden Armenia was invaded by the rapid ſqua- 
| drons'of Parthia; a Roman legion which, under 
the command of Severianus the governor of Ca- 
padocia, had marched to the defence of it, was 
ſurrounded and overwhelmed by the Parthian ar- 
rows; Sohemus fled to Rome; and in the con- 
dition of a ſenator might tranſiently enjoy that 
tranquil happineſs which he had been denied As a 
ſovereign. The 
Elated by r the Pa paſſed. the 
Euphrates, and extended their devaſtations | over 
the peaceful and opulent province of Syria. The 
Romans heard with aſtoniſhment and diſmay that 
apr had ſyorn allegiance , to Vologes; ; to re- 
„ coyer 
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reſtore. the honour of the Roman arms, the con- . 


duct of the Parthian war was aſſigned to Verus; 
and Marcus fondly hoped that the voice of glory 
would arouſe his colleague from the bed of ſloth 


and voluptuouſneſs. In his progreſs towards the 
caſt the luxury of Verus excited the admiration 


and the reproach of the cities of Corinth and Athens. 
But it was in Antioch, whoſe effeminate inhabit- 
' ants were well ſuited to the manners of their 
imperial gueſt, that he fixed his reſidence. Five 
miles from that city, at Daphne, the temple of 
Apollo, one of the moſt elegant ſtructures of 
Pagan ſuperſtition, . might have attracted the. cu- 
riolity, or commanded the veneration, of a devout _ 
polytheiſt ; but it was the verdure of the cart 
watered by a thouſand ſtreams, the warmth. or 
- the air that prompted to loye, and the deep 
1 receſſes of the grove propitious to the indulgence 
of every amorous | inclination, that allured the 
repeated viſits of Verus; and, while beneath his 
generals the Roman eagles ſoared to victory on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
foft and ſenſual emperor conſumed his hours in 
beholding the laſcivioug dances, or replling in 
the embraces of the daraſels of Syria. 1 9 
The kingdom of Armenia was, by the arms 7 8 
of Statius Priſcus, reduced to acknowledge, the 
G 84 | influence 


| 
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influence of Rome, and to -revifre-qadia-Golemm | 
as her ſovereign. Martius Verus, equally capable 
of vanquiſhing and conciliating the enemies of 
his country, penetrated into the province of Me- 
dia; but it was Avidius Caſſius, whoſe hereditary 
name was equally dear to Roman liberty, and 
formidable to the pride of Parthia, who emu- 
lated by his atchlevements the martial renown of 
Trajan. Near Zeugma, on the banks” of the 
Euphrates, he encountered and overthrew the 
Parthian 'hoſt ; and Offhoes, whoſe | boaſted de- 
 ſeent from Arſaces had ternpted him to aſpire to 
the Armenian crown, eſcaped with difficulty from 
che purſuit of Caſſius, A bridge of boats was 
Pen over the Euphrates; and the victors re- 
taliated on the Parthians the calamities of Syria. 
teucla was plundered, the inhabitants maſſacred ; | 
* " the walls of Cteſiphon were overthrown, and * | 
| ſplendid palace of Vologeſes levelled with the 
ground. The pride 'of the Parthian monarch | was 
humbled ; he condeſcended- to ſue for peace; ; the 
aſcendancy of the Romans over Armenia was 
- acknowledged ; and the province of Meſopota- 
mia was added to thoſe of the Roman empire. 
Verus had at Antioch inglorioully declined the 
toils and dangers of war, but he eagerly claimed 
the "Mot of vidory; ; Lg Eo with in- 
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Cignation. his entrance into the” capital, amiddt a 1 


crowd of licentious buffbons and 


The ſonorous names of A 

and Parthicus, were accepted — 
had been with difficulty perſuaded to viſit the 
e eee | 
La e of that 1 


gue the waele of his bunu were ey 


attributed; and the * poop 


Martius, and. Avidius, -were cclebrared in he 


triumph of Aurelius and Verus. | | 
The acclamations of the Ror __ 


by che. kau rags of bee. the ſeeds! of | 


nan, and on ceir return. were im = 


g che capital; and its venpm had 
r zel when de cloud that == 
of Dacia... | Ree ey 
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the nations of Germany, and 
e I CE. 


Danube, the names of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
| who inhabited Moravia and Bohemia, were moſt 
formidable. I is probable their . 
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do ms; and the wide and powerful confederacy 
required all the firmneſs and vigilance of Marcus. 
The conduct of Verus in che eaſt allowed him not 
portant conteſt the whole force of the empire, 
than he declared in the ſenate chat boch the em- 
perors would take the field in perſon. In the 
city of Aquileia, at à ſmall diſtance from the 
Hadriatic, the imperial/ colleqgues fixed their fta- 
tions to obſerve and improve the events of war, 
A long and bloody conflict was maintained between 
the rude ſtrength and valour of the barbarians, 
and the ſkill and diſcipline of the Romans. The 
latter, under the command of Furius Victorinus 
the preetorian præſect, were vanquiſhed on the 
banks of the Danube; but the defeat was effaced 
in 4 ſeries of. ſucceſsful actions; the fierce warriors 
af the north lamented their raſhneſs, and profeſſed 
their future forbearance: their language was pro- 
bably diſtruſted by Marcus; but he yielded to the 
- Inclinations'of his voluptuous aſſociate, who longed 
to indiilee in the pleaſures and luxury of Rome; 


x treaty was negociated and concluded; and the 
barbarians- ſolemnly engaged to reſpect ever after 
che frontiers of the Roman empire. 

The pleaſures to which Verus had facrificed his 


" honour” he was not allowed to taſte. As he 
re 
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; preſſed forwards with his colleague towards the 


capital, his ſenſes were ſtunned by a paralytic 


ſtroke, the effe& probably of his exceſſes. The 

care of his imperial companion was in vain ex- 
erted to protract the ſinking flame of life; and 
he expired in the thirty-ninth year of his age, 
eight years after he had been /affociated to the 
imperial purple. The reſtleſs tongue of ſcandal 
preſumed even to accuſe Marcus as the author 
of his premature death ; but the general charac- 
ter of the latter is the beſt refutation of the vague 
and groundleſs report, and the reputation of the 
ſecond Antonine has ſuffered more from the honours 
which he paid to the memory of his detcaſed 
colleague than from any rumour of having acce- 
lerated his untimely fate; a magnificent funeral 
might be due to the rank of the prince; but 
the deiſication of the diſſolute and | effeminate 
Verus eee i Ng e e pd 
Titus, eee 
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aur rion or THE BARBARIANS —THEIR VICTORY OVER 


VINDEX. — THEY PENETRATE AS FAR AS AQUILEIA.— 


' PREPARATIONS OF MARCUS.—HE EXPOSES TO SALE THE 
* FURNITURE OF HIS PALACE —HE. MARRIES HIS DAUGH- 


' TER TO POMPEIANUS.—HE MARCHES AGAINST THE GER- 
MANS AND SARMATIANS.—VICTORY OVER THE JAZYGA 


- ON 'THE DANUBE. — CHASTISES THE- MARCQMANNI. — 


HIS DISTRESS IN MORAVIA.—HIS PROVIDENTIAL . DELJ- 


VERANCE.—SUBMISSION OF THE BARBARIANS.—REVOLT - 


OF AVIDIUS CASSIUS.—ADDRESS © OF AURELIUS TO HIS . 
ARMY.—DEATH OF CASSIUS.—THE LEGIONS AND ARMIES | 
or THE EAST RETURN TO THEIR DUTY.—CLEMENCY OF * 
THE EMPEROR, — HE VISITS. THE EAST.— DEATH AND | 
' CHARACTER OF FAUSTINA.—COMMODUS 18 ASSOCIATED 


| 30 THE IMPERIAL POWER—HIS VICES.—SECOND WAR | 


. -WITK THE MARCOMANNI.—THE EMPEROR TAKES THE 
rut, ACCOMPANIED BY COMMODUS.— SUCCESS OF RIS 
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mT Tk! death of Verus delivered 
Marcus from, an aſſociate, who was incapable of 
diminiſhing, and who often increaſed, the cares 
of adminiſtration: he was leſt to exert without 
_controul che whole force of the Roman world; 
and, great as it was, the, whole was requiſite for 
che conteſt to which. he was almoſt immediately 
lummoned. : 

The luſt of plunder or conqueſt vas rhore | 
powerful wich the perfidious and rapacious barba- 
rians than the frail obligation of oaths, which 
neceſſity had extorted. The Germans and Sar- | 
matians were again in arms; their ferocious my- 
riads had paſſed the Danube; Vindex, the pra- 
oy præfect, who had endeavoured to check 


their progreſs, was defeated in a battle which was 
fatal to twenty thouſand Romans; and from the 


banks of the Danube to the walls of "Aquileia, 
2 fruitful territory was blaſted by the preſence 
of the victors. Amidſt the. general diſmay Mar- 
cus alone preſerved his uſual ſerenity ; his cou- | 


. N ; We 1 
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n © builled en virtue, was ſuperior to the ca- 
price of fortune; but his efforts atteſt the dan- 
ger to which the republic was expoſed ; the ſame 
reſources as had been employed on the invaſion | 
of Hannibal were agzin adopted. Even robbers 
and ſlaves were ſuffered to ſwell the numbers 
of the legions; the very furniture of the palace 
was expoſed to ſale; the Germans themſelves 
were allured by the gold of Rome to take the 
Feld againſt their "countrymen|; and the ſtruggle 
was no longer for conqueſt, but for ſafety. IE 
| "After beltowing che hand of his daughter Lu- 
cilla on a Roman knight of the name of Pom- 
peianus, whoſe age and rank rendered him far 
from acceptable to the wanton widow, of Verus, 
but whoſe. virtue endeared him to Marcus, the 
emperor, rejecting the timid and inglorious re- 
| of his counſellors, directed his march 
_ towards the Danube. On the frozen fiream of 
| that river the Jazygæ, one of the moſt numerous 
and warlike tribes of the Sarmatians, encountered | 
the diſcipline of the legions; the ſenſe. of danger 
beneath could not check the fury of the hoſtile 
combatants; and it was not until the Jazygæ had 
experienced, in cloſe tight, the inability of their 
cavalry to break the compact ranks of the Ro- 
mans, that they ſought in confuſion the oppoſite 
- e banks 
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| banks of the Danube. The inclemency of the 
ſeaſon” did not prevent Marcus from improving 
his victory; the Roman enſigns were diſplayed i in 
the modern country. of Bohemia ; the perfidy of 
the Marcomanni was chaſtiſed in a ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſsful engagements ;- hut the reſiſtance of the 
Quadi' was more obſtinate, and their, ſubmiſſian 
longer averted. As Marcus. directed his march 
through. Moravia, the woods. were lined, and. the 
paſſes ſecured, by the crafty barbarians; after 8 | 
fierce "and" Bloody ſtruggle the Romans, exhauſted 
with fatipn unc thirſt, were compelled to breathe 
Rot their fanguliary toils; and in their want of 
writer "anticipated 4 death more dreadful than 
that which menaced them from the ſwords of 
the barbarians. A plentiful ſhower of rain 1a, 
tisfied thei” thirſt," and recruited their firength,s 
the paſſes were forced ; the barbarians fled ; and the 
loud and tremendous claps of thunder might in- 
creaſe” the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. The ſeaſon- 
able interferente of ' providence. has been aſcri 
to the pious © prayers of the Chriſtians in the 
Roman army; and che edit of the ſecond An- 
toninus, which protected them, is ſuppoſed to 
have been the effect of his devotion, and gra- 
titude for his deliverance, But the purity of the 
ann doctrine is ſuperior to the ſupport of 
doubtful 


1 of peace; they engaged to retire five miles from 
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ments of braſs and marble, by the, impetial me 
dals, and by the Antonine col n, that both the 
prince and people attributed their preſervation. .to 
_ the or va of. Jupiter and the 8 of 
Mercury. a Wann can 7 $146k 1 pe? 
' Ariogeſes, king #6 Gl 5 was the de captive 
of d Wer! but neither "his like nor Rd 
were violated by the e and the A. 
of Alexandria was aſſigned e feat of | his fe. 
ſidence. Pannonia was dell ki from. the bar- 
barian invaders; and, after repeated | 


trials of their ſtrength, they reſumed the 


their own banks of the Danube, and to deliver 
up the flower of their youth. One h 5 
thouſand priſoners whom they conſented to e- 


ſtore, prove the obſtinacy with which, they, had 
reſiſted, and the viciſſitudes of the Mar; and; the 


Os policy or reſentment of Marcus prompted bim 


to revolve the final reduction of the Marco- . 
manni, and the Jazygæ, 1 be was diverted 
from the laborious enterpriſe, and | compelled to. 
liſten to terms of accommodation by the un 

welcome a of domeſtic revolt. NN ng 
The aichievements of Avidius Cat. 
ſius in the _ had ſhewn him at 
. 
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| kaſt equal 1o..che Ration. that be filled; and 


dy. But he impatiently aſpired to the imperial 


culate to delude his followers, his 6wn letter to his 
ſon-in-law affures us that he himſelf was acquainted 
with the ſafety of Marcus; it expoſed at the fame 
time the pretended ſource of his diſcontent, and 
the meaſures that he propoſed to purſue; © Aure 
n Rus,“ ſays he, * is undoubredly a good man; 
a but, to attain the praiſe of clemency, he ſpares 
_ & thoſe whom he knows are deſerving of death, 
Where is the ancient Caſſius, whoſe name till 
& now I bore in vain? Where is the ſe- 

Yor, HI, "> "3" — * very 
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* verity of Cato the cenſor? What is become of 

te the diſcipline; of ur -anceſtors? The 'emperor 
e profeſſes the ſtudies of à philoſopher, and while 
* he is employed on diſcuſſions of what is juſt and 
& unjuſt, while he harangues on the nature of 


che ſoul, and recommends the practice of mercy, 


E the affairs of the republic are ſuffered daily tq_ 
decline. It is only by the proſcriptian of many 

& that the wonted ſplendour of government can be 
© reſtared. Can conſider thoſe as proconſuls and 
t propretors who. fancy themſelyes placed at the 
© head of provinces, for no other purpoſe than 
60 to indulge in luxury and amaſs riches? You 
e know. the prætorian præfect of our philoſopher. 


e Three days before he was appointed to that 


te office, he had not bread, and now behold. him 
| « worth millions. But the riches of theſe minions 
of forme ſhall il the public treaſury which is 
c exhauſted; may the gods only be favourable to 
50 0 the honeſt party, and I will act the true Caſſius, 
end reſtore ro the regublic its ancient auto- | 
cc rity.” . 

| CL re the es 
| Avidius Caſſius; and if in his reproaches we may 
diſcern, that the excellent underſtanding of Marcus. 
Was ſometimes deceived by the unſuſpecting good- 
neſs of his heart, yet his confidence in his own 


' ket and his recs on mo Ls care 
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ls! are admitably "contraſted - with tlie 
icility of 4 diſpoſitiori, which perhaps, indulged 
too favourable” an opinion of” e p e had 
been called to rule oer. e 
It was in Pannonia that Aurelius ITY 
the firſt intelligence of the revolt of Caſſius; 
and the renown. of that general was confeſſed by 
the conſternation of an army which had lately 
- vanquiſhed the barbarians on the frozen Danube. 
The ſpirits of the foldiers were "revived by the ad- 
dreſs of the-emperor, who, while he complained 
that his life was deſtined to inceflant labour, ſtill 
preſerved che conſolation that the independent 
mind derives from a conſtant career of virtue. 
* 1, faid he, 4 am ready to propoſe to Caſſius 
«an interview, and to juſtify myſelf either be- 
e fore you or the ſenate; nor ſhall 1 heſitate to 
« reſign che government if it is deemed for the 
<« advantage of the republic. For what but the 
< ſervice of the Rare could induce me to en- 
e dute ſo much fatigue, and to expoſe myſelf 
to ſo many dangers at an adyanced age, and with 
hr A > Ro, 1 But Ken: will neyer 


Wy © <4 


« 11 his own 3 will not ſuffer 200 to truſt to 
c my fincerity. Since a field of battle mult there- 

te fore decide our pretenlions, it is with confidence 
Fc 1 look forward to the event ; : Nor can you, the 


Os ROS * 


| a eben ol -theeffamipats. legions, of. Cilicia, of 
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«. companion of my victories, | dread the fechle 


* Syria, and of Egypt. 1 acknowledge the ability 
28 and am conſcious. of the renown. that 
< he has acquired in the Parthian war; but with 

« ſach ſoldiers it is impoſible. that, the maſt con- 

« ſummate general can conquer, All that I fear 

« is, that deſpair on our approach, ſhould. prompt 

« him te his arm death; or tha the. hand of 

© ſome Roman, who may hope to render me the 

< molt acceptable ſervice, ſhould, be armed againſt 

* bis i, and, defraud me. of the faireſt fruits of 

x victory; for 1 declare it would be the height 
« of my wiſhes to have. it in my power to par- 

« don a man who has offended me; to be faith- 

er ful to the faithleſs; and to ſhem myſelf a friend 

* wo him who has violated all the ties of friend- - 

of ſhip.” 

If cy bench ſpirit of Avidius Caſtivs could 
haye condeſcended to have accepted the pardon 
of a prince whom he had ſo deeply injured, the 

ce of his awn followers allqwed him not 
to avail himſelf of the clemency of his rival. The 

eee he report FA a 

of Aurelius, and no ſopner were they convinced of 

che error into which they had been betrayed, than 
they meditated .to efface their raſhneſs by the 

Aeon of the author * As Caſſius, pur- 


oY | ſued 
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Wes his march towards Italy, he was aſſaulted and 
Nain at the head of his army by two of his officers, 
Whoſe haſty zeal fulfilled the prediction of Marcus; 
the troops beheld; without attempting to avenge 
his fate; the provinces and legions returned again 
to their duty; and the three months and fix days, 
which compoſed-the tranſient reign of Avidius, have 
been juſtly compared by Dion, rake Seating i ws | 
of a dreatn. 
The fon of Caſſius, periſhed with his fathet; but 


dhe authority of Marcus was exerted to repreſs, 


and not to ſtimulate the reſentment of Rome. In 
his letter to the ſenate he entreated them rather to 
conſult his reputation for clemency, than to indulge | 
their own zeal for juſtice. I. beg of you,” ſays he, 
te that no ſenator may be puniſhed; that you ſhed | 
* not the blood of any perſon of diſtinction; that 
the exiles may return; and that thoſe whoſe goods. 
te have been confiſcated, may have them reſtor- 
« ed. You will grant a free pardon to the chil- 
« dren of Avidius, to his ſon in-law, and to his 
« wife. A pardon do I ſay? they are not guilty; 
'* and let their ſecurity convince them that they 
« live under the government of Aurelius; it is 
& from your prudence I expect my adminiſtration 
* to be diſtinguiſhed. by this ſingular felicity, that 
„ in a rebellion no perſon has ſuffered death, un- 
« leſs during the rumult, and in arms,” 
| x Hh 3 | ſenate 
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feces {arty M 6 Wi Möchte ot eier 
and while a few, affe&ted to blame the lenity which 
might prove fatal at che laſt to him who difplayed 
it, the general acelamations of the afſembly- pro- 
claimed their applauſe of the amiable exerciſe of | 
the moſt aps „ 4 ln is . 
6d of. een 1H OV 57 
'To Wet a has er diſcontent; "Marcus 
directed his march from the north to che eaft. The 
cities and provinces Which had; | eſpouſed the cauſe 
of Caſſius, could not dread” the reſentment "of a 
| ſovereign whoſe ambition it was to have Se 
the rebel himſdlf. "The" luxurious and effeminate 
inhabitants of Antioch alone experienced ſornie 
marks of imperial Gipleafure. Avrelius "refuſed 
at firſt to enter the capital of the, eaſt,” and the 
Syriatis were not inſenſible to the edict which 
ſuſpended cheir favourite amuſt ments of the thea- 
tre and circus. But the good-natured emperor 
ſoon relaxed; he conſented to viſit "Antioch ; 
and the inhabitants reſumed their formet courſe” of 
diſſipation. ' n er er 0-11 AR eon 
: The love of novelty, and the defite of”! a new 
- reign, might have tempted ſome even of the 
virtuous Romans to have cd untenanced the pro- 
ject of Caffius; the name of freedom might with 
others have ſan&tioned the caufe * 8 But 
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"the ſears of all were extinguiſhed by the generoſity 
of Aurelius; he commanded the papers of Cal. | 


fius' to be deſtroyed; and choſe to remain” ignorant 
of that ingratitude which would only have ſerved 
to have imbittered his teflections:- AE F EY 

The death of Fauſtina, die datighter ef Pius, 
and the wife of Marcus, might be conſidered 'as 
rather eſtabliſhing than wounding the happineſs of 
the latter. The empreſs had inherited the de- 
fires as well as the name of ker mother; and her 
philoſophic conſort was ill calculated to fix that 


' unbounded paſſion for variety which often diſcover- 


ed perſonal merit in the -meaneſt of mankind. 
' Marcus was the only man in the empire who ſeemed 
ignorant or inſenſible of the irregularities of Fauſ- 
tina; which, according to the prejudices of every 
age, reflected ſome diſgrace on the injured huf- 


E band. He promoted ſeveral of lovers to poſts 


of honour and profit, and during a connexion of 
thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the moſt 
tender confidence, and of a reſpect which ended 
not with her life. In his meditations he thanks 
the gods; who had beſtowed upon him a wife ſo 
faithful, fo gentle, and of ſuch a wonderful fimplicity 

of manners. The obſequious ſertate, at his earneſt 
requeſt, declared her a goddefs ; ſhe was repreſented 
in ber a eee Vous, od 
H 4 Ceres 
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Ceresz and it was decreed that on the day of 
their nuptials, the youth of either ſex ſhould pay 
their vows before the altar of their chaſte patro-— 
| e en of lemons fanhet aw Hinge 
amidſt the cares and labours of empire; and in every 


deemed the moſt grateful recompenſe of the toils of 
the ſtronger ſex. The partiality of the father fuf- 
ſered not Aurelius to give a mother to Com- 
modus; but, at the advanced period of fifty-four 
| years, the imperial ſtoic was not inſenſible to the 
defires of a man; and che loſs of Fauſtina was 
ſupplied by the choice of 4 concubine. whoſe 
modeſt ſtation, below the honours of a wife, and 
above the infamy of a proſtitute, was acknowledged 
and approved by the Roman laws. 
ve. ths |. Yet, could the father have been ſenſible ; 
oſ the imperfections of his ſon, the oper 
ing diſpoſition of Commodus but ill-enticled hin 
to any mark; of attention. Nothing had been ne- 
glected to expand his mind, to correct his growing 
vices, and to render him worthy of the -throne for 
which he was deſigned. But the power of inſtruc- - 
ton is ſeldom of much efficacy, except in thoſe 


happy diſpoſitions where it is almoſt ſuperfluous. 


The diſtaſteful leſſon of 2, grave philoſopher was in 
W whalper of a profligate 


fayourite ; 


age and ſe& the commerce of the fairer has been 
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favourite; and Marc by admitting of 
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renewed; and the banks of the Danube were again 
| the theatre of a confli& long and bloody, the 
adyanced age and declining health of Marcus did 


| -— GE ne As Ge aus a a 


nor could he repoſe in indolence while the fate of 
the empire was truſted to the vigilance and cou? 
rage of his lieutenants. Perhaps he hoped in a 
cainp to wean Commodus ftom the unworthy pes. 
fures of the capital, and by animari 

to a thirſt” of military glory J rechim him from 
te indulgence of ſenſual love and” intemperance. 

Before his departure from Rome he. was prevailed 
perſon; and during three days he read leſſons of 
philoſophy to the people. Some imputation of 
vanity may be affixed to a meaſure which perhaps 
was not entirely conſiſtent with tlie imperial dig - 
nity ; but even the doctrines of ſtoiciſm had not 


ſtecled Marcus againſt every temptation; and in 


his opinion the naps fo ue e, Nat . ge co | 
NC AE IEA e. | 


bir Hrevy 


v. ©. us ia | a eee e. 
BETS av cus quitted for ever his capital, and 
Amed ee the e eee The 
frequent rebellions of the Quadi and Marcomanni 
had determined him to reduce their country into 
A and tuo years of 
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ſucceſs enabled him to look forwards to the com- 


to empire, and of his deſtruction, humbled in a 


deciſtve action the pride of the barbarians. Max- 
imus and Condianus, of the Quintilian family, 
whoſe fraternal affection has tranſmitted their names 
to poſterity, aſſorted their equal pretenſions to 
glory, and delivered Dacia from the rapacious in- 


vaders. The victory of Paternus over the Marco 


rator was a tenth time beſtowed by his ſoldiers on 
Marcus; but the proſpect of final conqueſt was 


had advanced to the modern city of Vienna, to 
commence early the operations of his third cm- 


pletion of his deſigns. In Mæſia, Pertinax, whoſe 
virtues were aſterwards the ſource of his promotion 


paign, when he was attacked by the plague. The 


nature of the diſeaſe convinced him that his end 
drew near; his laſt moments were diſtracted by 
the follies and vices of his ſon; and as Commodus, 
with the moſt faithful friends of the emperor, ſtood 
round his couch, the firſt" was exhorted: by 'the 


dying prince to reverence” the counſels of the laſt, 
TI enn , dire re gn PLE wr Fun 
experience of the firſt. 1 


« Now is the is e W 
dreſſed himſelf to the few whom he moſt eſteemed 


and truſted, © for me to reap the harveſt of "thoſe 


6 | « benefits 
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„ Deans 
“ and for you to evince the ſincerity of your gratis 
. My ſon demands your aſſiſtaner ; it is to 

e you I have confided his education ;. and you bes 
« hold to what dangers. he is expoſed in an age 
e which may be compared to a tempeſtuous ſea. 
Direct him with your counſels; and inſtead of 
<_ one father, whom death will ſoon take from him, 
« let him find many. fathers in you. And may 
you, my ſon, be ſenſible” that no riches are ſuffi- 
* cient to ſupply the ty of a tyrant, nor 
any guards capable of defending him after he 
| © has loſt che affections of his ſubjefts. They | 
e alone can expect a long and happy reign whoſe 
empire is extended over the hearts of their 
„ people; and who ſecure the fidelity of mankind 
« by their regards and not by their fears.” The 
admonitions of Marcus were loſt on Commodus; 
and the ungrateful youth, impatient of the falutary 
leſſon, contemplated with ſecret ſatisfaction the few 
moments which probably intervened between his 
hopes and the ſovereignty of the Roman world, 
His guilty wiſhes were ſoon completed; and on the 
enſuing day Marcus expired in the fiſty- ninth year 
of his age, and the twentieth of his reign. | 
Ihe joy of Commodus was confined within his 
oyn boſom, and thoſe of a few worthleſs aſſociates 
| * een 
„ | 5 general 
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generdl ery of limentation. was heap; and in the 
death of the ſecond Antoninus the Roman world 


deplored a father, rather than a maſter; The ſenate , 


| and capital aſſurted their pre-eminence of grief; the 
habit of ' mourning bur feebly expreſſed the ſorrows 
of the former, and the later refounded with groans 
and ſhricks. . Every honour that a grateful people 
could beſtow on the beſt of princes was decreed to 
his memory. Triumphal arches, ſtatues, and 
temples, aroſe to his yirties; he who had not in 
his houſe an image of Margus Aurelius, would 
haye been deemed impious indeed; and above a 
of afterwards his ſucceſſor Diocletian ranked 
| the ſecond Antoninus TOES 
e t 


811 a 
1055 1 5 : : \ e fy 4 


EE ITN 33 
bin o hve expired with the ſecond Antonine. 
Wirhin 2 few years from his deceaſe the impe- 
rial purple was ſucceſſively uſurped and profaned 
| by an African and a Syrian, a peaſant and a 
robber. Eyery idea of - hereditary ſucceſſion was 


eradicated; every claim of birth was extinguiſhed ; 


2 crowd, of pretenders aroſe throughout the pro- 
yinces, and, while they aſſerted their rival fway, 
the tide of barbarians was.. propelled againſt the 
frontier, and the feeble Romans were incapable 


WA 


1 : 
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of ſtemming the torrent; the Franks ravaged Gaul 
and Africa; the Alemanni penettated acroſs the 
Rhetian Alps, and repoſed in the. plains of 
Lombardy; the Goths boldly committed them- 
ſelves to an unknomm navigation, paſſed the Net 
phorus and the Helleſpont, plundered Athens, the 
native ſeat of the Arts and Muſes, and diſplayed 
their banners within ſight of Italy; the Perſians 
vindicated. in arms their title to Armenia; and 
[eas 4 who had marched to | oppoſe 
dateir progreſs became their captiye. The foreign 
| | and, domeſtic enemies of the tate were chaſtiſed 
3 indeed by a race of princes of Illyrian extrac- 
ſion; but their efforts could at moſt only ſuſ- 
pend the fate of the empire; ĩt tottered beneath 
its own weight; and the cauſes which impetu- 


* 


ouſly urged its diffolution have been illuſtrated 


by an hiſtorian, the admiration, of -whaſe genius 
And literary labours has not been [confined wi within 
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A. 
ACBARUS an Arabian who deceives — 


ii. 29 

e eee beg eee expo | 
Acren, king of Cænina, Romulus, i. 112. 
Hdberlal is repulſed. by * ; ſecks e from Rome, 
Wo 91. f 
diles, an account of their 16" ne I 58 


A 
* 


* 


Als Gallus routs the Arabians; but his forces are unable to 


A the __ its. $00 5 un- 
lins Varus, his character effeminacy ; adopted 
drian, iii. 432. His ilineſs and death, #6. 433. 


| : Alas Stjanus is made prætorian præfect; his character, ili. 


176. And ambitious deſigns, 16. 177. Is ſtruck by Douſus 


5 178. Cannot obtain the hand of Livia, 
1 Saves Tiberius at an entertainment, id. 18 1. His 
| Cumity to the family of Germanicus, ib. 185, His power, 
1 ib. 186. Is treated by Tiberius with 
at ' reſerve, ib . 189. Is alarmed at the of Cali- 
RE ib. — — Is deceived by N 
0 8 . is deſerted by his friends, 
0 1-199 mates dy the populace, and 4 his ay 
e » T6 1 N 
Elias Verus is adopted 23 iii. 437. His vicious 
L character, ib. 447- ed to the throne by Marcus Au- 
relius; marries AP uk ang ib. 453. Fo Undertakes the Par- 
thian war ; his luxury at Antioch, 5. His diſgraceful 


5 
triumph, 7 is illneſs and den ib. 45 
Kala the conkll ſlain at Cannæ, L T 


1463. "Yer wyngs! compre teal of er Bad 
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5 $0 Rome, i . 167. Io vain attempts to fave Claydia ; her 


reproach to Tiberius, ib. 182. R fruit from him at a 

| feaſt, 56. 13, * 2 by Tiberius and baniſhed by the 
ſenate, i6. 18 A to Caprem, and Tiberius de- 
ou her of 7 fight of one eye, ib. 192. Her death, iþ, 


1 marries Claudius; her ambition, ii. 236. Her aſ- 
cendancy over him, ib. 237. Her cruelty nay revenge, 1b. 
238. Her uſurpation, 1b. 241. Her intrigues for Nero, 15. 
9 ſuſpicions againſt her huſband, b. 242. Poiſons him; 
detains rl, ib. 243. Her cruelty ; poiſons Silanus, 
ib. 259. Wants to ſhare the imperial authority, 76. 251. 
Her vile depravity ; her rage againſt Nero, ib. 253. Is ac- 
' cuſed by gilena and bean ib, 284. Narrowly eſcapes 


at B by Nerd 
: ala, ibs 287. Is murdered by Nery's com- 
5 7 tt i. 144 


Ai ar eren the revolt againſt the Carthagiglans, i 302, 


Conquers the Spaniards, ard is ſlain, il, 377, | 
—_ at Rome, eretied by Tus. an account of it, ii. 


2 Merger murders. Tullius, i. 51. Is elefied mf of 
Rome, 76. 52. His victories, #6, 53. Repairs and enlarges 
\ Rame; 5b» 54. le murdered, 16. 
Autres, an adventurer and impaſtor, fi. 2, Is taken and 
- — * Agrippina the mother of Nero, i i, 258. 
Huiiſtius Labep, his fan fan. an Auguſtus, iii. 67. F 
efriochbus the Great, king of Syria, advances to aſſiſt Philip, i. 
444+ Becomes jealous of — ib. 448. Embarkes for 


Europe, 16. His indolence and effemi Is at- 
5 - tacked-and eſcapes, 5. 450. | conquered in Aly and fie 
for peace, ib. 42. 


Primus excites the army againſt Vitellius, Ui. 320. 
- Rogages the Germans, 6. 321. Roats them, 2 > 
Cremona, #6. 322. Abandons it to rapine, # e Veſaſim 
„ e by Mucian, 5. 329. Complains to 
4 Nesse, ines polning of Draka 
15 Mi. 2 
lonius, the philoſopher, bis vanity and arrogance, its 444 
; Appins Herdonius privately poſſeſſes Rome, i. 174. Gallantly 
: himſelt ; but is overpowered and flain, i6; 175. 


983 the conſulſhip, ind iy appoineed 90g 
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of the decemwirs, i. 182. -His intrigues and geen 
192. Hates Dentatus, and contrives his death, rb. 197. Is 
enamoured of Virginia, is. His contrivance to obtain her, 


. 4 9. Is chreatened by Virginius, 16. Eſcapes to 
the Eagle e eee 8 ? 
#b. 206 


iu; Clandini, his charucter, i. 151. 
us Silanus refuſes the overtures of Miftalina, which is fi 
Ne BY 222. arts then 
ppius oppoſes 15 conce to 1. 157. 
2 part of his army; hi RO dog 
| Par Oh mower ve bare Ba . . A 
us » his innovations great works, t 
an advanced age — the terms of Pyrrhus, 16. 320. 
Apuleius Saturnius is ſupported by Marius, and unduly elected 
2 a ſecond time ii. 7 His —_— — Bs, 
ro to corn is vigorouſly oppoſe 
Or 126. Baniſhes Metellus, . 129. 1s 1 
131. 


| Arkin, th the mathematician, defends Syracuſe; his death, 
f ie alen the Romans . conquered by Perpenns, it | 


A, a German chief, his character und Smidt deceives 
Varus, iii. 112. Ronts his army, ib. 114. | Sacrifices the 

captives, ib. 118. Defeats' Meroboduus; tyranniſes over 
the Germans, and is ſlain, #5. 171. His * 16. 172. 
Arria, the wife of Pætus, her attachment her huſband, ws 
223. Her courage; the flays herſelf, ib, 224. 

W —_ his ſingular —— Ner- 
va, ili. 38 | 
4 king of Arminia, is deceived and impriſoned by 

Antony, and put to death by means of Cleopatra, ii. 40. 


5 the Romans, and periſhes by his countrymen, 7 


Laube his conqueſts alarm Rome; he nn i. 377. | 
Aldrubal twice repels the Romans, i. 490. | 
Afinius Gallus offends Tiberius by his reply, "FT 
Attilius Regulus carries the war into Africa, i. 348. His fmall 
patrimony, 4b, 349. Forces the camp of the enemy, and 
takes the city of Adio, 16. 351. His army routed and him- 


| ſelf taken a. uf ib. 352, Accompanies the ambaſſadors _ 


to Ow. ib. 351. His ſpeech in the ſenate, and bis inte- 
9 15⁰ His * death, 16. 358. 
Vol: nnr TM} 
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Pony Ho up che Dalmatiaas to revolt, iii. 109. Defends 
ay — ib: His reply to Tiberius, 16. 110, 
"excites the Britons to revolt; defeats. 3 

Iii. 264. Her oration to the army, ib, 264. Is routed and 

FO: herſelf, 16. 26. 

| Brews de leader of the Gauls into Italy, l. 222. Routs the 

oma but delays improving his advantage againſt the 

* 5 City, ib. 226. Belieges the capital, ib. 228. But in vain 5 
ol uation for peace z purchaſe of it, 0. ñ]ꝝ?ʃ6g¾ 

Britain, held in no eſteem by the Romans, ii. 304. 

: Britowiicis, the ſon of Claudius, is deprived of te empire by 


Nero, iii. 2 


F en 
Fe 8 N 
| er is aber by th the Germans, s them; iii. 117. 
Ce/onia, the wife of Caligula, her tek 204- 


.. 1s, murdered at his death; ib. 213. 

Caius Marciis Corrolanus, his courage, 1. 169. Exaſſ 
the Plebiansz is condemned by the a unes, 7 Ge, 
Appeals to the people; is releaſed; afterwatds condemned 
do be baniſhed, 5. 161. Jon. the Volſci, and attacks the 
_ © Romans, 55. 4.54 »Encanips before Rome and rejects the 
Prriciane and prieſts 1 eds to W of the 
females, 


* 
9 


i 
— 


E MN NAK. 


1 | 6 „ 
- ;feniales; i. 164. Appears before the ſenate of the Volſci, 
and is alfainated, ik. 168. n f | 


Tai Falins Cæſar is proſcribed by Sylla, it, 183. Flies, and 


is pardoned, 16. 184. Sylla's remark on him, 16. His 
manners, conduct, and deſcent, ib. 282. His arguments 
_ - againſt puniſhing the conſpirators with death, ib, 254, His 
immenſe debts; obtains the government of Luſitania, 13. we 
His ambitious reflection; his conduct in his government, i 
266. Stands candidate for the conſulſhip; unites 
and Craſſus with himſelf, ib. 267, Carries an Agrarian law 
. _ the ſenate, id. 268. Obtains the government of 
Gaul; deſpiſes the ſenate, 1b. 270. 8 ns his union 
with Pompey, 6. 271. Divorces his wife, 76. 273. Gives 
| Are ib. 275. Marches againſt the Helvetü, ib. 277. 
| defeats them, . 278, Marches againſt Arioviſtus into 
Germany, ib. 279. His interview with him, ib. 280, De- 
feats the Germans, ib. 281. The Belgzz unite againſt him, 
. Whom he reduces, ib. 282. His intrigues and influence at 
Rome, 6. 290. His victories in Germany and Gaul, #6. :00, 
' Reduces the Sueviz invades Britain, i,. 301. Invades it a 
-» ſecond time, i6. 302, With difficulty reduces the Gauls, is, 
304. His difference with Pompey, ib. 307. Demands the 
office of conſul ye ſuing for it, #5. 312. His T 
power, #6. 315, Engages the conſul Paulus on his fide, 56. 
317. The ſenate are alarmed againft him, ib. 318. Pro- 
dects the infamous 3 his immoral conduct, ib. 320. Apprę- 
henſions entertained agdinſ him, #6, 325; His deſigus and 
meaſures; 76. 326. rites to the endte 3 is declared, an 
ene my unleſs he diſbands his army, 16. 327. Is ſupported 
dy Antony and Caſſius, 6. 328. Reſolves no longer to hold 
any meaſures, and animates his ſoldiers againſt the ſenate, 
- i6 331. Paſſes the Rubicon; is joined by Antony and 
Caſſius, ib. 332. His rapid march towards Rome, ib. 333. 


Is, delayed at Corfinium, ib. 335- And takes it; his buma- 


- . nity and policy, ib. 336. Beſieges Pompey in Apulia, is. 
R 4 1 —— and the public — 15. 338. 
His and inſolence; marches into Spain, ib. 339. 
Di the ſiege of Marſeilles, ib. 340. Is embarraſſed by 
the ſwell of the Segra, ib. 34. Haraſſes the lieutenants 
of Pompey, ib. 342. Redoces them; takes Marſeilles, ib. 
$43: Is declared diQator, which he ſoon refigns, ib. 349- 

barks in winter, and carries the war into Greece, ib. 350. 
His artful meſſage to 1 15. 35 « © Reduces Epirus, 
. 352. Anecdote of him, 46. 353. 1s joined by Antony; 


ſurrounds Þ, ' camp, ib. 384. Is mortificd by the re- 
. 


” 


* 


Fu 9 Ne. Attacks 


r 


— e 5 k 
a EN DEK. 


treat of Pompey, ib. 355. Is defeated by him, ib. 356. 
| _ Retreats from Epirus; animates his ſoldiers, ib. 57. Bs 
duiſpoſition of his army at Pharſalus, ib. 359. pletely 

routs his adverſaries, 16. 361. Sails into E z 18 pre- 
_ + ſented with: the head of . Pompey, ib. 367. His intrigue 
wich Cleopatra, ib. 368. Is alarmed by an inſurrection at 

Alexandria, 16. 399. Is befieged and narrowly eſcapes, ib. 

Ptolemy and routs him; advances agai 

harnaces, 46, 372. Nouts the Añatics, ib. 373. Goes to 
Rome; revives public, credit, ib. 374. Prepares to march 
ga againſt Cato, ib. 376. His firm conduct towards the mu- 
tinous legions, ib. 378. Lands at Adrumetum; is attacked 
by Labienus; [regains his aſcendency, ib. 380. Beſieges 
Ihapſus, ib. 381. Routs the forces of Scipio and Juba, 
. © #67382. ' Marches 3 Urica, ib, 383. His obſervation 
Fo. Cato's death, 15. 385. R es Africa; returns to 


Kaome; appointed dictator, 356. 386. His ſentiments on his 
A4 cceſſion to power, ib. 387. Is hated by the ſenate, ib. 388. 
„ His four triumphs, and public amuſements, ih. 389. Marches 


ga againſt the ſons. of . Pompey; and routs their forces with 
4 pou flaughter, 16. 390. His triumph and inſolence, ib. 391. 
4 Is offered a crown by Antany, which he unwillingly refuſed; 
bis civil works and military plans, 16. 393. The diſcon- 
tents excited againſt him, ib. 393. The conſpiracy againſt 
him, #6. 394. | Hears rumours. of it; his opinion of en 
death, ib. 399. The omens which were noticed; he is 
lulled by flattery and confidence, ib 400. The admonitions 
of his wife, ib. 401. Enters the ſenate; rejects a eee 
of Cimber, and is wounded by Caſca, 1b. 402. s At 
the feet of the ſtatue of homey go obſervations on his cha- 
racter, 16. 403. His abilities, 16. 404. e 
Caius Pliny the younger, an account of his life and writings, 
| ib. 415. His account of the eruption of mount Veſuvius ; 
and his uncle's death, iii. 350, 360. Is the companion of 
Pa.rajan, #6. 394. Conſults him concerning his conduct to- 
b wards the Chriſtians, 16. 404. 3 
Caius Seribomus Curio, his ambition and extravagance, ii. 316. 
. Reteives a large ſum from Cæſar to betray the ſenate, ib. 
32 1. Attacks Pompey in the ſenate, ib. 3a3. His popu- 
fluarity, #6. 323. His ſucceſs in Sicily, 16. 344- 1s deceived 
by. Juba; is routed, and falls in battle, «6. 345. | 
Caius Atinius Labes is expelled the ſenate by Metellus, ii. 51. 
Is made tribune, and artempts the life of Metellus, ib. 52. 
(Caius Pio, his character; general wiſh to make him emperor, 
Ami. 270. His indolence, and execution, ib. 273. 5 
: ; 77 1 e 1 4 PT) 


1 N D E X. 


Caius Gracebuc bi characer, returns to Rome, "Y” Goes: 


| Superſedes Metellus in Numidia; takes T 
» Seizes the riches of Jugurtha, ib. 103. — his forces, 
Iz. 106. Divides Numidia, is. 108  Routs the Cimbri, 


as pro-queſtor into Sardinia, 30. 61. His popularity; ſud- 


_ denly returns to Rome, 1b. 62. , Defends his own. conduft, 


ib, 63. Receives letters from his mother, 45 65. Re. 


ſolves to perſevere, ib. 66. Obtains the W en- 


forces the Agrarian law, ib. 68. Revenges the death of 


his brother, 6. 70. Is re- elected tribune together with 

Fannius, #6. 7². Who oppoſes his indulgence to the Italian 

© allies, 16. 74. Is circumvented by Druſus, 6. - Is ſent to 

rebuild Carthage, ib. 3 Loſes the tribuneſhip, ib. 76. 
rien 


A LiQor is flain by his N n | 
his wife endeavours to ſtop _ oins his adhe- 
rents on Mount Aventine,: who are „ 15. 80% Ats 


tempts his own life; he flies, and dies 4 paar 6. gger of his 
| ſlave, 1b. 81. His character, defigns, an popularity, ib, 82. 


Coles Marcus, his birth, character, and riſe, ii, 97, Is elected 


tribune, ii. 97. Impriſons Metellus ; his exploits. in war, 

ib, 98. Is e conſul, 16. 99. His addreſe to the peo- 

ple, ib, 1c0.; Enrolls the! elaſs of the . #6. 101. 
is. 102. 


ib. 112. Completely vanquiſhes them, 16. 116. Elected 
conſul the ſixth time, ib. 123. Supports Saturnius in his 
ſecond pretenſions to the tribuneſhip, ib. 124. His hatred 
of Metellus, and manner. of — g him, ib. 12). Re- 
duces the inſurgents, f 130. popularity, ib. 
131. Envies Sylla, 16. 14%. Supports 8. ales, 14h 143. 
Endeavours to gh Lays Sylla ; murders his _ 55 
1456. Yields to armed force of Sylla, i. 146. Ef 
capes by flight, 5. 148. Is in great of his life, 
ib. 162. Is impriſoned; eſcapes; driven from Sicily, 16. 
18 Meets his ſon; bis 2" 10 revive, ib. 154. Sails to 
Italy and ſupports Cinna, ib. 155. Enter: Rome, and 
wreaks his vengeance on his enemies, ib. 1% ·  Uſur = 
. . conſulate, ib. 158. His Rs d 


1b. 139: a ib. 1 


07 Cilzius Macenas, of royal 8 his. moderation, | 


** 


Cai Caſo nee 1 , fer of 
5 


3 e . adviſes Octavius to retain 
eee 

concernin ppa, ib. 63. Is ſup to 
— og Abi 68. death, i6, 87. Aneedote of, 


* 
\ of 
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Brutus, B. 39% Retires to the 1 after che death ob 
Cefar, 1b. 40%. Withdraws from Rome on account of che 
Ledkrion of the people, 16, 472. His ſucceſs in Egypt; iþ. 420. 
- Defeacs the 'Rhodians and takes their city, 1b. 429. Unites 

_- mt” the forces of Brutus; his -harangoe to the ſoldiers, 
46.431. His forces routed, and he murders hitnſelf, 16. 436. 

Cars Naber, S:rabo recommended as tribune by Gracchus, 

. 72. Afterwards oppoſes * apy „ 
» is oplled Prince of the 


Cuim Ci/ar afſumes wirile 


ee Youth; Si 96; Negotiates with dhe Parthians, 4b. 


E. 


Cains Nybricius, 22 conduct toward Pyrrhus, 4. 322, 
Cala Serke gun, his character, ji. 242 gs I | 
Caligula, the- third fon of Germaniqus, is. adopted by Tibe- 
kus, ili. „88. His arts and difimulation-ts Tiberius, ik 
4095. Succeeds Tiberius; his favourable beginning, ab. 200. 
His illneſs ; diſcovers himſelf ; commits ſeveral murders, 
165. 201. Commands himſelf. to be 'worſhipped ;- marries 
bis three ſiſters, #5, 202. Deifies Drufilla;Meizes Oreſtälla, 
te bridal wife of Piſo, ib. 203, Marries Cæſonia ; plun- 
ders the nobles, ib. 204. His fond attachment to his horſe, 
b. 205. His fooliſh attempt to unite Baia and Putioli, 55. 
206. Marches againſt the Germans; but ſoon returns, 1b. 
207%. His deſign to maſſacre the legion, 6. 206. Re- 
turns to Rome i cauſes new laughter, ib. 209. Is maſſa- 
- - cred by Charea at the Auguſtan games, 10. 212. 
-Camillas Serilonianut revolts from Claudius, but falls by his 
_ own ſoldiers, iii. 223. N eee e 
| the cauſe of contention between the Romans and 
- Samnites, i. 266. Its defirable ſituation, #b. 369. 
Capitol, the hill Saturnius added to the city, i. 12. Is burnt, ; 
. 28. e . er BT? 3: 
3 a'Britiſh prince, his valour; is betrayed unto the 
+ * Romans, iii. 240. His ſpeech to Claudius, #6, zr. 
. Cathoginians firſt treaty with the Romans, i, 264. Are diſap- 
inted at Tarentam, ib. 330. Their inſtitutions, com- 
. - merce; and ſacceſs, ib. 339. Their mercenary ſoldiers, 
ib. Unite with the rtines, ib. 34%. Are diſ- 
N 2 of Syracuſe," ib. 344. Are conquered by the Ro- 
mans in ſeveral naval engagements, ib. 348. Defeat the 


Nomans under Regulus, 15. -351, - Sue foripeace, ib. 35 4. 
: — firm in the alliance; yie up all hut their city, ib. 489. 
'* Reſolve po gebend it, W. M %% tw 

* ts {oh Callurla- 
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* 
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cave! © Os wo 
cy Theres, bs charater Cn ek EY 
ires againſt him; the conſpiracy diſcovered, ib. 210. 
INT 211. Aſſaſſimates him as 
ago Yap eo; bl 21 
5 


Wars + eebly ſu 1. 213. Deſpiſes Clodius 
condemned, . 218. And publicly executed, 16. 219. 
e 182. His aband con- 


diſappointed of the conſul- 


| Hip couſ character, ib. 


deg, i i $ to he — 45. 246. Is accuſed: by 

2 His condu& on the occaſion; leaves the 

city, 3 —_ 2 ſurrounded by two armies; ib. 48. En- 
1 in a e, battle, ib. 259. td, 


Cato ſupports the Law, i. 482; Taxes the loxary of 

. dreſs, ib. 484. 2565 —. We a 
' defiruttion of Carthage, ib. + 

Cæpis hires aſſaſſins to murder Irigtus, ii. 14. 

Cecina, . four 1 — attacked Toy ill. 

Y 8. am attac „L 
Is again — and defeats hem, ib. 160. 50 

. Cecina Patus, wah conneſted with * 11. 223. 1 
brought to Rome, and {lays himſelf, ib. 

co cuice the body guard, bur ldd employed i Lal 

offerings, 1. 29. 
* their inſtitution and office, i i. 1759, 


| Chrifliqus are tolerated hy Tiberive, iii. ITN 7 


who imputed to them the AY of Rome, 1b. 268, 
Their grieyous ſufferings, ib. 269. Are perſecuted by 
Trajan, ib. _ Are tolerated and protected by Hadrian 


and Antoninus, #6. 
Cineat, the miniſter e his moderation i. 310. His 
N 7 


; embaſſy to Rome, ib 

' Citizen of Privernum, © ; applauded anfoer to- the ſenate, 
.. + 35% 

Clandizs the fon of Druſus, . ane uf n lend, is 
CCC 
a, Hi. 214. His weakneſs, ib. 217. ns Tron, 


248, His n conduct at al. 55 219. 
3 14 | 


"= 
L 


* 


IN DEX. 


managed Meſſalina, Pallas and Naccifus; ig. 220. Their 


Britain and returns, ib. 224. His public works, ib. 225. 
Fiis advice for ſupplying the ſenate with ſome opulent 

16. 229. Is informed af the marriage of his wife, ib. 232. 
.. 'Puniſhes the favourites of Meſffalina, i6. 234. 25 | 

| ſibility at her death, ib. 238. Marries Agrippina 9 16. 236. 

a | | a na ko, Ne Api ro, "ib. 237, 
Spares CaraRtacus, #6. 241. | 
Claudine Civilis, a Batavian, his character and an, lit. 331. 
Attacks the Romans, ib. 332. Exhorts the Gauls to reco- 


2 their liberty, 19.333. Engages the Romans to revolt, 


alle — * her from the Hetrurians; bar are 
returned a 95" re Wo 3411 

| Cle a, her ee to E | willingly ſubmits n to 

TC ſar's deciſion, ü. 368. ls e ed by him with her 

Drothet, _ throne ul „16. 372. deſigns upon 

Antony, 16, 443. Her preſents from Antony, . 454. Her 

inſolence and cruelty, 6, 460. Her jealouſy of Octavia 

and aſcendency over her huſband, 15. 463. Marries . 

8 Adviſes him to return nen 15. 466. Is 

8 at the naval fight, and flies, 1b. 467. Courts the fa- 

of roar of ORavinsy 16. 469. Is alarmed at Antony's anger: her 

_ laſt. interview with him, 46, '471..- Suſpects Odavius, and 

© poiſons herſelf by an aſp, ib. 42. 
_ 1Cluibrs; king of the Albans, commences hoſtilicies againſt the 

Romans, 1. 43. His ſudden death, 16. 45: b 2 
2 imprudently commends his wife ucretia, i. 101. Is 
" informed of his diſhonour, and vows' revenge, ib. 104. Is 

elected the firſt conſul, 1b. 113. Interpoſes in favour of the 

.- conſpirators, ib. 127. Is depoſed by Jew ib; rn Re- 

. tires to Lavinium, #6. 131. N 
Ghar Julius 4 — his life ; marries Domitia, ili. 355. 
His riſe, ib. 368. His adminiftration in Britain; reduces 

the Ordovicians, ib. 369, Seizes Angleſea, 16. 370. His 
mild adminiſtration, and influence over the Britons, ib. 37 t. 

Defeats the Caledonians, i. 373, Is envied by ren 

and is recalled ; dies in peace, ib. 374. | 
5 Pompeius the Great 2 the forces of Sylla, i, 176. 

His ſucceſſes, ib. 189. Is commanded to diſband his army; 


his moderation; ib; 190. Sylla permits him to triumph, ib, | 
191. Refuſes to indulge. the — demands of his 
| 8 15. * . * 1 88 to ſpare Bru- 
| | d tus, 


venality, 16. 22 1. Execates . Silanus, ib. 222. Goes to 5 


7 


. dently flies, 26. | 
ib, 362. Is conſpired againſt by Achillas, Theodotus, and 


no. 


„ 1 
. | 
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gages at Succo, ib. 203. Reduces Porpenna, ib. a04. Claims 


a triumph, ib. 207. His apparent moderation, 16. 208. s 
- inveſted with the ſupreme command over the fleet ib. 210 
RNeduces the pirates, ib. 211. His quarrel with Mietellus 6. 

212. Is appointed to conduct the war in the euſt K 26. 
His interview With Lucullus, #6. 227. His conduct to warde | 

the army, ib. 228; Defeats Mithridates, #6. 229. ':Receives 
the ſubmiſſion of Tigranes, #6. _ Takes Jeruſalem, ank 
| diſtributions of the con - 


5 re inſtates H anus, ib. 232. 
. quered kin s, ib. 235- Arrives at Rome; his tri 
| 5 263, His additions to the public revenue; his awbi 


1 


tus, but murders him, ib. 199. Retires from gertorius ; en- Beet 


conduct, 16. 264. Unites in the triumvirate, as. 2%. Loſes 5 


the confidence of the ſenate, ib. 268. His to Si- 


cero, ib. 17. le offended by Clodins, ib. 285. Reſolves 


do recall Cicero, ib. 286. Is appointed proconſul, ib. 289. 


Elected conſul; obtains Africa and Spain, 46-291, Is ap- 


pointed ſole conſul in the civil-diltreſs, ib. 371. His in. 


creaſing power, ib. 312. His confidence and ſecurity, 16. 


323. Is negligent, ib, $20. Supports the ſenate againſt | 


! Ceſar, th, 328. His 


from Rome to Capua, i6. 334. [Removes from Capua to 
rere wap 


b 
. by his tranſports, ib. 338. Co large forces in 


the eaſt, ib. 347 His meſſage to Cæſar, ib. 362. His 
camp is N by Czſar's works, ib. 354. Makes an 


able retreat, ib. 3 55- Defeats Czar, 50 
bim, #6. 357. Is inſtigated a Wach be 
attack him, ib. 358. is cavalry is routed, and he impru- 
300. Eſcapes in a boat, and ſails for Egypt. 


Photinus, «6. 363. Is aſſaſſinated by Septimius, and his 


- Cutius Piſo ſent governor of Syria to controul Germanicus, iii. 


164. Reverſes his orders, 56. 165. Is diſmiſſed by Germa- 
nicus, 16. 166. Claims the government of Syria; goes to 
Rome, #6. 167. His defence; murders himſelf, ib. 168. 


ports the ſenate, ib. 150. 


\ Croins Papirius Carlos ted conful by Chas i. C 
3 and Fauſtina, his birth, il. 448 


Commodus, the fon of 
His vicious and dull mind, ib. 472. Is 


FT 356. Follows $ 
tter judgment to 


„* 
in + 
: 


| vity : is alarmed at the approach i 
of Exſar, ib. 333. His apprehenſions; removes N | . 


2 


in 2 ib, 337» EC. Fo | | 


— 


' Cneins Odavius elected conſul, ii. 148. Oppoſes Cinna; ſup- _ 


' * 4 


. D K 6 


Mz hs ug 1b. 15. His father's Nee b 


0 Gen/divacy oy the ſtate deteied and puniſhed; 3 1 144. 


Cenjul: recommended by Brutus; firſt eſtabliſhed, 3. 112. Their 
INST „ ib. 119. ber ene e 
lie money, 1 


Girbule, hisacceſs is Parthia js is recalled. 'by Nevo, iii. 261, Is 


ON ROI A CCI APP: © . 
Corinth is captured by Mummius, ii a 


Cm, Dolaballa, 6 anna 1 3 


Seizes the confulate, and ſupports Brutus and Caſſius, 
407 Is purſued: n ib. 420. 
Cornelius Lentailus, his oa roeghe We f pheh. 5 Cataline, it. 


Craalrs Tacitus, his riſe, I Lite 413. Tie Hoquence and writ- 


Cornelius e inſt Auguſtus, in. 100. Te detent. 


ed and forgiven ; his 8 lity, ib. 13. 
Cornelins Nero defeats the forces of Aſdrubal, nl fied him, 


"NES 
15 ö 


ü. 65. 5 


| Craff, —hleweakth and ambition; f 1s counterbalanced by Pom- 


| nah 291. Prepares to invade Parthia againſt the general 
wich, ib. 293. 1s 3 by _ tribune. Atteius, but pro- 


ceeds, 6. 293. of Jeruſalem; invades 
Meſupotamia, ib. 294 3 is forces againſt the Par- 
thians, ib. 297. 2 to Carrhæ; is beſieged, in want; 

a deſerted munen, 72 298. Is maſſacred by 

GR ee ib. 299. 

toe ore vigorouſly e the N is routed 
* ü. 296. ; 
2— —— * power over 1 0 debtors, i. 151. 
Cariatii; the three champions for Alba, are flain, i. 46. 
Cariones, general inſpeQors of morals, their inſtitution, i. 28. 
Curizs Dentates routs Pyrrhus, i. 327. His 8 triumph, 
and great moderation, #6. 329. | 


Cufloms n 26. Value of, ib. 35. 


&y | D. 


Decabales conducts the Dacians to invade 1 "palin | 
. 375. Sells a peace to Domitian, jb. 18 Is rou — 


. 


Traj an, 


IN DEX. 
it 
Trajan, ib. 397+ Endeavors to evade an engagement, ib, 
400. Du 4, his treaſure and kills himſelf, ib. 401. 51 
1 he ge ardians of the Sibylline book, L 0 %% 
ing to relinguiſi Oe oh Their 
| —— HIGN 5 5 193 ein, rio 5 | 
« -nators; 6/194. Raiſe 2 ai . a #6. 195. Are 
 _ aboliſhed, 6; Tok: And Bed, #5. 8 
| Decimus Brutus, his connexion wich Cefar, ii. 396. * 5636s 
on him to go to the ſenate, 76. 401. Sa, — 
ee him, ib. 402. Purfiles Antony; is Cs Tf 
16. 421. 
Demetrius is attached to the Scipios 3 fallely accuſed and flain, 


i. 460. Wo 
"Diener, bly office apa influence, i 145. l nominated bythe 
conſuls, ib, 156. 
Dient is routed, and poiſons himſelf, i ii. ‚ 
Demitia 1 ina, the wife of Alius' Came, her W 
ter; is taken by Domitian; falls in eee er e 
ſpires againſt Domitian, iii. 380 
Lr the yo 8 ſon of Veſpaſian, narrowly eſcapes, ili, 
325. His cha 
Pleaſure of his father, 6. 339. Deſigns to raiſe the guard 
5 F Titus; his indolence, 16. 355. ' Succred Titus, #6. 
4. His love of expenſive buildings, and eruelty, #6, 365. 
1 n and impiety, ib. 366. His warlike attempt 
and cowardice, ib. Envies Agricola and recalls him, ib. 


374. Goes againſt the Dacians, and eee peace, 
| 1 His rapacity and ee, 125 Is alarmed 


by the revolt of Antoninus, e tred of virtue, 
and the nobles, 16. 378. eee 15. Expels - 
| the philoſophers from Rome, ib. 379. His tablet · diſcover- 
ed, and his miſtreſs conſpires againſt lam, ib. 380. Is mur- 
96 dered by Stephanus, ib. 381, A prediftion it by Apollo- 


nius, ib. 382. 


Domi tius Abenobarbus is ſupported by the nobles, — 
by the triumvirs; is rr ii. 290. Defend 
againſt Cæſar, ib. 33 . N rage ea ib. 340 
Diruſus complains of Sejanus; ſtrikes him a blow in the dane, 
di. 178. Is poiſoned by his wife Livia at the inſtigation of 
_ Sejanus, 16. 179, His addreſs in appeaſing a mutiny of the 
legions, i. 146. Is ſent into baniſhment by Sejanus, ib. 185. 
5 ſtarved to death; the dark malice of Tiberius 1 
18. 192. 
png, the i ſon of Livia, routs the Germans, and 1 
country, ili. 82. Falls from his horſe, and dies, ib. 35. 
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225 „its ni Ad 3 importance, © at eee Pra 
picharis animates the conſpirators . Nero, FA 251. Her 


ſufferings, conſtancy, and death, N 
Eumencs, king of Pergamus, warns the —— againſt Perſes, 


I. 462. Narrowly eſcapes afſafiination, ib. 46 3. 

N a Syrian, his character and ſony 7 i. 47; Collects 
f large army; his ſucceſles ; 1 is defeated, ib. NED, | 
Excje on all commodities, 


Wl. 35. to . oY 1 * 
” * N «+ 4 
"My Fo 4 


Fabi, thay; . ee ee 


1. 17 Conquer the Vecintes, i5; . Are ſeduced into 
ambuſcade, and deſtroyed, ib. 173. 
ow admoniſh the Gauls not to injure the Ge 3 i. 222. 


-Provoke them to anack Rome, l. e mili 
tribunes, ib. 224. 2117 * 


Fabia, Maximus, his charader, i 1. 41 * n 
Fable of the razor and flint, i. 60. 7 


| —_— the daughter of Antoninus, her bad sd ii 


Fayfing, the wife of the ew emperor Aurelius her infamous cha- . 
rafter, ii. 471. 1s dei 472. 


Faworinus, the philoſopher, yields to Hadrian; bie excuſe, W, 


| Fatlain, the arbiters of peace and war, i 1. 33. krochin war 


againſt an enemy, ib. 34. of 
Flan em Dialis, his rank and dignity, i. 28. 
laminer, an order of prieſts, i. 28. . . 
Flaminins, his character; is enſnared and Qain, i. i. Ig ; 
. Frankincenſe, conſumption of, lit. 30. 


Fuluius Flaccus, his character, ii. 58. Propoſes to enſorce the : 


Agrarian law, ib. 59. Is betrayed and murdered, ib. 80. 
Folwna, the wife of Antony, her infamous character, ü. 413. 


Her vera 427- Excites war againſt Octavius, ib. 
reprogches her . e 447. ö _ 


6. 


| Taki, a Latin city, the refuge of the exiles, whence hs ſpoil 


the country, i. 96. 
Gabinivs attempts to reſtore Ptolemy ; i is accuſed, ii. 300. 


: "= king of Caledonia, excites his ſubjects againſt the 


„ mi. 372. Attacks them, and is routed, . We 4 
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Cauls; Cs invade Italy, i. 221. Relinquiſh the fiege of 

Cluſium. und advance a Rome, #6. 223. Rout _ 
: Romans, ib. 224. M the ſenate, ib. 226. Pil 
and burn the city, ib. 227. A party of them routed 

— ib. 229. Attempts to ſurpriſe the capital, but- 

are repulſed, ib. 231. Are routed by Camillus, and retire, 

"a 233 | Again invade Italy, ib. 252. . — in- 

= ghee adopted cle Tiberius,” i. 

cus 1s re t e 
eee rr te une Ae 

Daa 179. Invades Germany; is left to command 

3 ; Rhine, 76. 119. Is made proconſul, ib. 

| 5 Goes to ſuppreſs the mutiny among the le 8 who 

er to make him g ib, 148. Re threatens 

to flay himſelf, 16. 1 His expedient to > by the ſol- 


I diers, ib. Diſpoſes * z receives a deputation from 
the ſenate, ib. 150. The { tion of the ſoldiers; offers to 


_ diſmiſs his wife Agrippina, and infant ſon, ib. 157. The 
effects of this, ib. His oration to them, 16. 154. es 


the ſedition, ib. 155. Conquers the Germans, ib. 156. In- 


— the remains of Varus 1 „ id; 157. Again i in 


vades Germany; ſuffers at ſea, ib. 161. His victories over 
them, ib. 162. ls recalled to Rome, and ſond i. againſt the 


ib. 108; Takes 


1 


——_ 
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. Parthians, ib. 164. His ſucceſs in the eaſt ; the conduct 


of Pifo towards him, #6. 165. Is taken ill, ib. His death, 

and ſuſpicions againſt Piſo ; is univerſally lamented, ib. 166. 

Con their freedom and manners, iii. 78. Their reli 

| b . Their warlike ſpirit 
oye pes weapons, rh. 81. 0 


and love ß 


f 8 ES ven ib. 116, ke ladet 


ib. 117. — ed by Marcus, and agree to a peace, 
16. 458. Defear Vindex, nod invade the Romans, 6. 461. 
| Gladiators, an account of them, ii. 83, 84. 
Glaxcia, his violence and outrage, ii. 129. nen Mem- 
* ib. 5425 Is ek ea 131. ' 


H. 


n eh a Romans ar fs i. 355 "Ky 
Hannibal, the ſon of Amilcar, is early trained to arms, i. 376. 
Is * * che army, ib. 75 "His penetration and * 
TA 6 
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aeg, 4 30% Conquers Spain, 56; Beſieges 

ib. 380i And takes it, ib. 382. Prepares to inv 

6. 384. Penetrates through Gaul, ib, 38 5. | 

Y Alps with great difficulty and danger, 16. 388. Takes 

W =b 5 — ſor 9 A e e ib. 

: 393. outs man army, 19. 397 eives 

en aer confolar army, i Takes 
Victumviæ, ib. 400 Is embarraſſed by the 5 2 ih. 401. 
. Enters Hetruria through the marſties; his * N ny 

| Deceives Flaminius, and routs his army, 16. 40 1 

j with caution k by Fabius, ib. 405. Is ju oor y 

arro at Cannz,: ib. 406. Routs the — 1 with great 

0 8 ib. 407. The envy Aga aint him at Carthage, ib. 

412. In vain attemps the relief of Capua, ih. 415. Ap- 
* before Rome; a aß engagement, ib. 417. Routs 

lvius, and ſlays Marcellus, ib. 418. - Raiſes the ſiege of 

419. Loſes. his brother, and the. ſuccours he 

Was brin gry as Is recalled to the deſe ang 

thage, 5. 425 conference with Scipio, i. 427. Is 
d e at Jama, and eſcapes to Adzufnetum „is. 15 

— eſcape s to-Anticchus, ib. 447- : Reconimends oe 

0 HR. of 5 ihe: 2 againſt him; his manly re- 
monſtrance, 16. 448. 'Accompanies Antiochus into Europe, 

it. 449. 1s deſerted. by him, and betrayed by Prufias * 

ol Bithynia, 16. 153. Poiſons himſelf, 56. 456 

| Hans envies the fame and ſucceſs of Hannibal, i. as: 

E 5 ds cheir influence, f. 6. Are excluded 7 

uma, 

Helvidius Prijess, a b dic ee eee m. 349. His 
3 ib. 248. ban ene- 
cuted, io, 349- TR" A 

 Herennius, his prudent counſel rejedted, i i. 489. 
| * "AN an Epbefian, aflifts 1 in —_— the welve tables 
1. | 2. 2 

Are, Aicha, his, liberality ; adorns Abkens, All, 40. 
Anecdote of him; is tutor to Aurelius, ib. 446. 

Hetrurians attack the Romans, and are ſubdued, i i. 58. Re« 
volt and are joined by the Sahines, ib. 61. 

his ſarcaſm againſt Jugurtha ; is aſſaſſinated, ii. 90. 

Heratia reproaches her victorious brother. and is flain by hims 

HER when victorious is 1 by his fiſter, and ſlays 


ber, i. 48. Is condemned by the judges but pardoned 
C” the people, ib. 49. Reduces Alba, i be 51. * 


Horatii, 
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END RX 
Hen whe three champions for Romez two are are. ſain, ane 


proves victorious, i. 4 


. Cocles defends * the bridge gain; he er 
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8 bis frac ern to Anton, i a. OT 


+ Ar, 3 iy 
9 N 7 0 : 1. * 5 5 12828 70 97 7 * 
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ib, 52. 

teilins, tho lover: of Virginia z inſtigatet the city 10 revolt againſt 

„5 it of, li I nd defiroyed, ib 
eri an account of, iii. s taken a . 
241. Attempts to rebuild 4 vain, ib, 426. 

Jeſus Chrift is born in the reign of Auguſtus, iii. 134. 


Jews, their civil diſſenſiqns, Iii. 340. Their revolt and ſevere 


puniſhment, #6. 427. 


— 


Jula, 9 of Numidia, deceives Curls, and routs his army, ii. 


345- Joins Scipio, and is routed by Cæſat, ib. 382. 
Mir aſſiſts at the ſiege of Numantia; is dreaded by Micip 
i. brug Aſfaſſinates Hiempſal, 16. go. 'Expels'A — 
Receives his portion of Memidia, . Again attacks 
Adherbal, ib. 92. roys him, and eines the whole king · 
; om, ib. Goes as a ſuppliant to Rome, i. 93. Aſfaſfinates 
' - © Maffiva; departs from Rome, 16. 94. Reduces Aulus to 
diſgraceful terms, ib. 95. Is reduced met: his mi- 
ſerable condition, ib. 96. le defeated 103. 
Is ſeized by Bocebus, and delivered to the \ entire 6. 106. 
Is led captive by Marius, and periſhes by hunger, 6, — 4 


Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus; her infamous lewdneſsj is 


baniſhed, iti. 91. Is accompanied into exile- by her mother 
Scribonia, ib. 92. Periſhes by want, ib. 163. 
Julia, the daughter of Ge ; 10 accuſed, 8 
without trial, iii. 221. 
alins Sabin, = g 335.4 15 ia 
Antony, his 18tr with julia; * hands 
of Phoebe, her freed 9 ui. 92. . 
Sacrovir ſtirs u 8 Gauls to rebellion, iii. m_ 
priſes Autun, 16. Is vanquiſhed by Caius Silias, #6 9655 
Fulius Atticus his ee, finds a large treaſats, ill. 39 
Offers it to Nerva, who refuſes it, ib. 488, 1 


Juniur Brutus affecte idiotim to fave his life, i. 8g. work: 


off the Gſguife, = and yows vengeance ind un, ib. 
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— tribune; his popular p „5 247. Hara 
cho landed p aces hg atricians, 1 248. 
0 have one Plebeian iu the ome ap HIPs * 
poſes Camillus the dictator, ib. 251 : * 
ä — wife of Druſus, is ſeduced by Sejanus3 Py 
huſband, fit. 178. rel 
Livie'Drifilla,the wife of Tiberius Nero; ber i 
| asius ; is divorced from her haſpand, gs — 
8 Hi, 48. Marries Octavius; her aſcendency over him, 
2. © Her'defigns to'ndvance her 10g n Tiberius) 4d, 


© Lanes Drafin; dh ard ſept: eau uy 


0. — . 74. 
Changes bis deſ gas; ig mu 15. 135. 

Livy, the hiſtorian; his character, iii. 125. Wapetsee tee 
8 — ib. 126. Reſpect paid to 9 16. 127. 

poet, is envied by Nero z betrays his mother Attilis, 
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16. 2. — — ut i Vain, N 2444 
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Aerea, d | fav6urite” nephew of Auguſtus dc fattered by 
ce, hh W, 1777 Aa Agrippa pa, the favourkeE 6 bis uns | - 
Af inne, death, and character, 1B. 9 „ 
4 of ſucceeding Auguſtus). 6. . 
Mails A Rer and ee nee; ii. re, 
_ far; — candidate for tribunate; 76, 
Oppoſes the vote of cenſure againſt Cefar; #5. 52 fm 
his army, ib. 332. His mal administration, 16, 374 3 
Czfar a crown, ib. 392. Is endangered. with Owſur, btt / 
Brutus adviſes to ſpare him, 55. 398. His conduct on ths” 
death of Erſar; ünites wir Lepidus, 1h. 40. "Supports * 
the ſenate the acts of Cæſur, 16. 40g. His 
dards Brutus, ib. Pübliſhes the will "of Ceſar, ib/ 410. 
the peo ple by his artful addreſs ut the funeral bf 
E 75. 1785 5 es for war, 76. 42, The" profil” 
. gity fed flu uf Ie wife Fulvia; 46/413. Finds a new 
ponent 8 Octavius, 56. 414. Elis 08 reply to Mm. 
2 88 annot depend on the army, 46. 416. Marches 
id aul; is declared the enemy of che ſtate, 76. 47 
Beiteges Brutus; is vanquithed by* Hirtius, and flies to tie 
Alps, ib. 418. —_— his negotiation; with' -Lepidus3 
forms a new conſpiracy, — "His interview-with Odta - 
vius Nins: 15. ny s into Afia 5 his yy 6.) 
#6; 44.36 Hs interview Wich Cleopatra; 16. Goes wi 
els N Ilexandria“ 76444. ' Befieges Brenduſtutr, ib, 447." 
E ace with Antiochus, 25. 449. Ee fuſion Us 
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7 175 ' Parthians and retreat; his conduct, 
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OZawie is divorced: by. Nero and Sn. . 266. 
the nephew of Caſar, his claims W nd 3 i. 
1416. 1s: ſed; with: Antony; his profuſion, fh. 415. 
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ue 99. Is compelled r bis nephew Germanicus, .. 
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